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l^eading  in  the  relaxation  of  their  homes  .  .  .  Leisurely,  thoughtfully 
favorite  family  newspaper,  The  Chicago^  CMl^li|ii|».  .  .  adv«rHl0r4fte  mitffon 

reader-friends  of  The  Deify  N<N7s  are  KEY  audience|.|pir.  audience  in 

CMoKie  . . «  For  43  coflsecutiiw  years  Tfie«p)^>li|NM^  moitr  tliiltllQil|i^/ 

line^  tiiitt  eny  other  Chicago  |ae|aer,  moriimg,  Suedhiy^.  .  .  This  penfstent 

end  consiiHait  record  advertisers  themselves  .  .  .  They 

$ey  it,  wHlFiepeated  schedules,  that  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  BASIC  for  assured 
sales-response! 

*l'or  fair  (omparhon  liquor  linuge  omitted  sirue  The  Chuugo 

Daily  News  does  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
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By  Underwood  Sc  Underwood 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  P1.ACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 

“WUr  NIWS  plaza:  400  West  Madison  Street.  CHICAGO 
***OIT  OFFICE:  7-2II  General  Motors  BuiUlna 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLI 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


NEW  TOMC  OFFICE:  t  Jtoeke/elier  Ftaao 
SAN  niANOnOO  office:  Hobart  ButUIno 


SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  e  NEW  YORK  e  42ND  STREET  AND  BROAD' 
Entetod  ■■  eooead  Oam  Xnttor  at  tha  Boat  OOoa.  Mow  Tork  II.  N.  T.,  bF  nia  Editor  *  Pnl 


"Lowell  Bennett’*  atory  from  inaidc 
Germany  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
the  war  has  yet  produced.  Congratula* 
tion*  on  Bennett’s  safety  and  on  the 
line  story  he  got  through  to  INS 
clients.” 

fy.  S.  Kirkpstrick 
Acting  Managing  Editor 
Atlanta  Journal 


"Congratulations  on  the  inspiring 
Lowell  Bennett  story.  It’s  a  great  piece 
of  work,  probably  the  best  personal 
story  to  come  out  of  the  war.” 

Walter  Howey 
Editor 

Chicago  Herald  American 


"We  are  giving  Lowell  Bennett’s  story 
smash  play.  It  is  one  of  the  most  as¬ 
tounding  stories  of  the  war.” 

Lee  Ettelson 
Managing  Editor 
San  Francisco  CalLBulletin 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  HERO 


December  2,  1943,  LOWELL  BENNETT,  24-year-ol{l 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  CORRESPONDENT, 
voluntarily  went  with  the  RAF  on  a  bombing  raid  over  Berlin.  The 
bomber  in  which  he  rode  was  shot  down,  and  Bennett  was  declared 


'Congratulations  on  great  Bennett 
tory.  It’s  terrihe.” 

M.  W.  Flynn 
Managing  Editor 
Washington  Times-Herald 


missing  in  action. 


"The  outstanding  piece  of  journalistic 
enterprise  of  the  war.  We  gave  it  three 
columns  on  page  one.” 

Robert  C.  Notson 
Managing  Editor 
Portland  Oregonian 


Then,  on  January  21,  1944,  a  letter  reached  the  INS  London  Bureau, 
written  by  Bennett  from  a  German  prison  camp.  He  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Nazis. 


"Bennett  story  one  of  the  most  graphic 
to  come  out  of  the  war.  One  of  the  best 
I’ve  ever  read.” 

Ben  Land 
Telegraph  Editor 
Kansas  City  Star 


The  country  was 


electrified  by  the  story— and  then,  on  January  23 
came  his  dispatch,  smuggled  out  from  INSIDE  NAZI  EUROPE 
saying  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  camp  and  was  waiting  to  make 
his  way  to  safety. 


"A  grand  story,  one  of  the  most  color¬ 
ful  of  the  war.” 

Joseph  Touhill 
Sews  Editor 
St.  Louis  Star  Times 


Here,  in  the  words  of  many  editors,  was  one  of  the  greatest  human- 
interest  stories  of  the  war  —  AND  YET  IT  WAS  ONLY 
TYPICAL  OF  THE  SPIRIT  THAT  PREVAILS  AMONG 
THE  MEN  OF  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE, 
“THE  SERVICE  OF  STAR  REPORTERS.” 


"Lowell  Bennett  story  of  his  eventful 
trip  and  escape  dominated  our  first 
page  this  afternoon — we  are  grateful 
to  him  and  to  you  for  it.” 

James  R.  Record 
Managing  Editor 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


WOMAI^'S  ANGLE 


IS  THE  BUSINESS  ANGLE 


IN  THIS  NEWSPAPER 


/\ll  the  fighting  is  not  on  foreign  fronts!  All  the  wur  news  i^n‘t  forward 

I 

in  the  newspapers!  Look  inside  Tlie  Iiupiirer  for  wartime  cominuni(|ues  of  first  importance  .  .  .  unrationed  meals,  vegetalde 
chowder,  fowl  pie,  corn  loaf,  new  recipes  for  rice,  oysters,  puddings  .  .  .  Rationing  changes,  advice  on  oil.  gas,  tires,  coming 
or  passing  shortages;  selected  from  yesterday’s  OPA  or  WPB  releases  in  Washington  .  . .  Home  chores  for  children,  getting 
small  fry  to  go  to  sleep  . . .  Directions  for  service  wives  who  must  travel,  what  clothes  to  take;  how  to  make  crochet  acces^ories 
for  dresses,  atlvice  on  color  comhinations,  doing  over  a  l>edroom,  long  dinner  dresses  and  pastel  wools  . . .  Answering  ipieries 
of  mothers  with  sons  in  service;  advice  on  war  marriages,  dates  for  young  [)eo[>le  in  wartime  . . .  Proper  way  to  store  fK)tatoes, 
protecting  fall  planting,  winter  preparations  for  victory  gardens  . . .  New  hairdos,  how  to  gain  weight,  vitamins,  exercises  .  . . 


w  Women  are  fighting  today  ...  to  keep,  a  family  fed,  healthy, 
Kift  Cheney  wuter  Cabni  l•.d«elt  normal . . .  despite  food  shortages,  meatless  hutchershops ...  new 

apj)liances  not  available,  nobody  to  make  repairs  .  .  .  neighborhood  doctors  gone  . . .  too  little  money,  high  prices,  war  jobs, 
restricted  recreation  . . .  marriages  disrupted,  men  away  at  war  . . .  The  Inquirer  recognizes  the  women’s  fight  for  what  it  is  — 
intense,  crucial,  important;  has  a  dozen  e.xperts,  writers  and  editors,  hard  at  work,  to  help .  .  .  not  ^  * 

with  routine,  old-style,  space-filling  features — but  timely,  needed,  useful  aids,  suggestions, 
information 


Look  at  The  Inquirer’s  women’s  pages  today,  and  you’ll  see  why  women  ^ 
recognize  The  Inquirer  as  an  ally,  rely  on  it,  use  it  and  respect  it,  are  grateful  for  its  help! .  ••  For^H 
advertising  to  women,  today  or  tomorrow,  you’ll  find  The  Inquirer  a  better  medium  than  ever 
before — because  by  doing  a  better  job  for  women  readers,  it  does  the  best  job  for  all  advertisers! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

Osborn,  ScoJaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  •  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  Sars  Francisco 
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SUPERIOR 


typical  of  the  150  Diversified  Industries 
which  have  made  CANTON,  OHIO  — one  of 
America’s  top  10  war  production  centers! 


A  Superior  Sheet  Steel 
advertisement  r  e  pro¬ 
duced  from  Ice  and 
Refrigeration. 


THE  REPOSITORY 

with  a  record  of 
128  years  of  con¬ 
structive  commun¬ 
ity  service  has  the 
confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  ALL  Can¬ 
ton. 


SUPEllOB  SHEET  STEEL 

a  division  ot  Continental  Steel 
Corp.,  is  100%  on  important  war 
work  today.  Seven  hundred  loyal 
workers  are  breaking  all  produc¬ 
tion  records,  and  earning  record 
pay  at  the  same  time.  Superior’s 
light  steel  sheets  go  in  ships — into 
equipment  for  trucks  and  tanks — 
to  protect  our  men  in  every 
branch  of  service. 

SUPERIOR  is  doing  this  fine  job 
without  adding  hundreds  of  emer¬ 
gency  workers — ^without  emy  con¬ 
version  of  its  plant  or  equipment. 
Plants  like  Superior  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  every  good  market  and 
Canton  has  more  than  150  of  them 
operating  quietly,  efficiently  and 
steadily  year  after  year. 


. . .  typical  too  of  CANTON'S  certain 
leadership  when  VICTORY  is  won! 

Superior  Galvannealed,  Galvanized,  Hot  Rolled  Annealed  and  Long  Terne 
sheets  will  have  a  steady  market  in  peace  time.  Leaders  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  field  will  again  be  important  customers.  Refrigerator,  washing 
machine  and  manufacturers  of  diversified  household  appliances  use  Su¬ 
perior  products — as  do  many  firms  in  the  building  trade  field.  The  air¬ 
plane  industry  has  opened  up  a  new  field,  and  the  total  needs  of  these 
basic  industries  guarantee  a  bright  future  for  Superior  Sheet  Steel. 

Invest  your  advertising  dollars  where  they  will  pay 
both  wartime  and  peacetime  dividends.  You  con  do  that 
in  The  Repository  at  on  8%  saving  over  pre-war  days. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 

A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Hc'pre.^oiitod  Nati»)nally  By 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


M.U  \(>UK  IM!lL.\l)l.l.l’ni.\ 

LOS  a.n(;i;li:s 


(  llK’ACiO  C  LLVLLAM' 

ATl.AM  A 


Superior  Sheet  Steel . . . 


.nfinriRn  nnn  r,r,i 


Wonderful  People! 

Everybody  knows  them.  Everybody  loves 
them  . .  .  even  the  villians. 

Everybody  wants  to  see  them  .  .  .  every 
day. 

But  that  takes  a  lot  of  time,  money  and 
trouble  in  most  cities,  for  the  Wonderful 
People  make  their  appearance  in  two, 
three,  or  even  four  different  newspapers. 

Not  in  Washington! 

IN  WASHINGTON  they  show  up  every 
day  . . .  and  Sunday,  too  .  ONLY  in  the 
TIMES-HERALD  .  . .  home  of  the  greaN 
est  comic  page  gallery  in  ail  the  world's 
newspapers. 

And,  naturally,  circulation  leadership  is 
ours  by  many  thousands. 


*  BriRciai  U|i  Father 

*  Gasolina  Allay 

*  Tha  Gumps 

*  Diak  Traey 

*  Elza  Pappia 

*  Tha  Lana  Ranisr 

*  Haary 

*  They’ll  Da  It  Every  Time 

*  Jaa  aad  Asbastas 

*  Little  Annie  Raaney 

*  The  Katzenjammer  Kids 

*  Tim  Tyler’s  Luck 

*  Skippy 

*  Jungle  Jim 

*  Tipple 

*  Harald  Teea 


*  Li’l  Abner 

*  Blandie 

*  Smilin’  Jack 

*  Papaya 

*  Barney  Gaagla  and 
Snuffy  Smith 

*  The  Phantam 

*  Guties 

*  Little  Miss  Muffet 

*  All  In  A  Lifetime 

*  Flash  Garden 

*  Teats  and  Gasper 

*  Tillie  the  Taller 

*  Ream  and  Baard 

*  Rasie’s  Beau  ^ 

*  Myrtle 


The  INDEPENDENT  Newspaper — National  Representative:  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Company 


That's  Paragra||ft  One  of  a  letter  we  received  from  Gerald  Lesser, 
advertising  agent.  He  g^es  on  to  say: 

"Our  client,  David  E.  Kennedy,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Kentile  and  Asphalt  Tile  flooring,  ran  four 
ads  this  fall,  'selling'  their  product  for  basement  play¬ 
rooms.  The  first  ad,  a  two-color  half  page  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  contained  a  coupon  on  which  readers  could  ask  for 
a  color  folder  or  a  representative.  654  coupons  were  re¬ 
ceived,  81  asking  to  see  representatives. 

"The  second  ad  was  only  105  x  2,  black  and 
white,  and  had  no  coupon  —  yet  264  people  answered 
this  ad. 

"Altogether,  four  ads  (the  last  two  being  only 
70  X  2)  pulled  1135  inquiries,  of  which  466  were  from 
outside  the  New  York  trading  area.  Good  work!" 

'  Good  work,  yes — in  reaching  people  with  money 

to  spend  on  luxuries  for  their  homes.  Good  work  in 
reaching  people  who  respond  to  advertising,  coupon  or 
no  coupon. 


BASEMENT  PLAYROO 


Night  qnd  day.  lunny  or  duihy  —  the  wfcote  iomily  i*  hooM 
NOW  Upstairs,  downstairs,  Ihsy  all  or#  rsciiiig,  playing,  roapM 
USING  s«sry  rom  It's  hard  on  nsrsns,  hard  on  your  prscin 
tiossostions  But  thoro's  a  simpln,  inniponsi**  soiutioii  —  tho  bci 
mont  playrooir.  rotroot.  a  bard-wsaring  coom  lor  rough*hoaM| 
lounging  —  tor  ovorybody  —  end  particularly  Ihn  childron  dudl 
bod-woothor  days.  R*ss«mb«r.  too.  it  imp'ovos  your  proporty  *•! 
(a  prims  invsstmsm}  and  savss  lust  bscauss  a  smalt-windoW 
room  nsor  ths  lutnacs  is  sosy  to  hoot  wbils  Ihs  thsrmojtol  is  la 
srsd  upstairs.  Bassmsnl  playrooms  ors  so  simpis  to  crsols  —  a 
old  himHurs,  a  bit  oi  point  or  soms  wall-board  psrhaps  —  and 
warm  dry  Boor  (Ihs  only  really  ssssntiol  ilsm).  For  instoncs,  Iss 
how  quickly  and  insxpsnsivsly  you  con  qst  ths  propst  Hot 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


POUNDED  IN  1884 


ioren  Group  Asks  FDR 
or  Soviet  Pulpwood 


yjifimicTON. 

■loaevelt  has 


Jan.  25  —  President 
been  urged  by  the 
Committee  to  make  a  deal  with 
through  which  returning  ships 
^  be  utilized  to  bring  tons  of  wood- 
lip  and  newsprint  to  the  U.  S. 

5^p.  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma,  chair- 
of  the  committee  which  is  inves¬ 
ting  the  newsprint  situation  dis- 
this  fact  at  a  hearing  today 
E,  W.  "nnker,  secretary  of 
meric'in  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
Cealed  that  the  trade  understands 
[mo  cords  of  pulpwood  or  its  equiva- 
fctin  pulp  already  has  arrived  here 
Russia. 

Used  os  Ballast 

Ships  which  have  carried  supplies 
the  Soviet  Union  have  had  the 
joblem  of  ballasting  for  the  return 
■p  and  have  been  loading  their 
Tdb  with  materials  having  no  prac- 
al  usefulness.  The  suggestion  made 
that  wood  or  newsprint  can  serve 

Ky  purposes,  including  solving  the 
ping  problem,  relieving  a  scarcity 
isting  in  the  U.  S.  and  making  a 
on  lend-lease  supplies  to 

Boren  Conunittee,  meeting  to- 
gave  its  indorsement  to  the  as- 
of  the  War  Production 
that  there  is  no  intention  to 


stockpile  newsprint.  When  the  Cana¬ 
dian  suppliers  made  it  known  that 
improved  production  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  supply  200,000 
tons  monthly  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  instead  of  182,000  tons 
(the  amount  originally  expected  and 
on  which  the  present  curtailment 
order  is  based),  word  got  out  that 
WPB  would  stockpile  the  18,000  “sur¬ 
plus”  against  possible  shortages  in  the 
closing  months  of  1944. 

Several  publisher  organizations 
made  formal  protest  and  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  assurance  was 
given  by  Harold  Boeschenstein,  act¬ 
ing  head  of  the  forest  products  section, 
that  the  U.  S.  is  not  going  into  the 
newsprint  business.  The  only  con¬ 
dition  under  which  the  Government 
would  buy  up  newsprint,  if  available, 
would  be  when  the  publishers  could 
not  buy  it  because  of  inventory  limi¬ 
tations,  he  said. 

Mora  Cutters  Needed 

Today’s  meeting  was  told  by  Mr. 
Tinker  that  employment  of  1,800  more 
men  in  the  woods  of  this  country  and 
1,200  in  Canada  would  solve  the  pulp 
situation.  Recruitment  of  such  labor 
has  been  disappointing,  he  said.  Sever¬ 
al  causes  contributed  to  the  failiure: 


farmers  have  begun  the  work  but 
soon  left  it  for  more  profitable  ven¬ 
tures;  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
was  accused  of  failing  to  use  its  full 
power  and  influence  to  help;  no  ar¬ 
rangement  consistent  with  interna¬ 
tional  law  has  been  worked  out  to 
make  use  of  war  prisoners  in  their 
available  numbers. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio  pub¬ 
lisher,  suggested  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  newsprint  crisis  is  the 
fact  that  sufiicient  attention  was  not 
given  to  development  of  lighter  weight 
paper  and  he  turged  WPB  to  intensify 
its  activities  in  this  direction  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Canadian  producers. 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  chief  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  section,  as- 
.sured  the  congressman  that  light¬ 
weight  paper  has  passed  through  the 
experimental  stage  and  the  next  few 
weeks  will  see  a  great  increase  in  its 
use.  Publishers  who  have  used  the 
paper  in  runs  over  highspeed  presses 
have  been  satisfied  with  its  perform¬ 
ance,  he  said. 

Gertatowsky  Appears 

The  committee  was  told  that  news¬ 
print  production  in  one  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune’s  Canadian  mills  has  been 
cut  from  500  tons  daily  to  135  tons 
a  day.  The  reason  given  for  the  cur¬ 
tailment  was  “an  alleged  shortage  of 
electric  power.” 

At  Thursday’s  hearing,  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  general  manager  of  Hear^t 
Newspapers,  reviewed  comments  made 
by  public  officials  respecting  newsprint 
supplies  and  stockpiling  and  said:  “In 


view  of  these  conflicting  statements 
there  is  reason  to  ask  if  the  promise  to 
keep  government-owned  newsprint  for 
newspapers  might  not  be  overruled.” 

The  newspaper  executive  said  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  WPB  plan  to  stock¬ 
pile  was  made  last  month  “after  the 
Board  had  ordered  the  newspapers 
to  reduce  their  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  to  an  extent  that  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed  the  services  they  can  render  the 
public”;  on  Jan.  14,  he  related,  WPB 
promised  any  government  purchases 
of  newsprint  would  be  retained  for  use 
of  U.  S.  publishers;  on  Jan.  12,  the 
State  Department  said  “an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  create  a  90  days  stock 
position  of  newsprint  for  publications 
in  other  American  Republics”  and  “it 
is  essential  that  no  effort  be  spared 
to  maintain  newsprint  supply  to  those 
publications”;  a  WPB  statement  of 
Jan.  10  discussed  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
verting  government-owned  newq;>rint 
into  pulp  for  cardboard  boxes  and 
wrapping  paper. 

“No  assurance  from  any  source  and 
no  amount  of  assurance  alters  or  modi¬ 
fies  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  gov¬ 
ernment  purchase  and  ownership  of 
newsprint  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America,”  the  witness  submitted. 

“I  am  opposed,”  he  continued,  “to 
the  government  encroaching  openly  or 
insidiously  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  I  intend  to  make  vigorous 
protest  any  time  there  is  the  slightest 
indication  of  such  action  or  intention. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


FRANK  B.  NOYES  HONORED  BY  AP  DIRECTORS.  EXECUTIVES 

I  ^  Kent  Cooper,  eeecutive  editor  of  the  Auociated  Preu,  e  teetimoniel  dinner  wes  held  et  the  University  Club,  New  York,  Jen.  20  to  honor  Prank  B.  Noyes,  Washington 
•)  Star,  for  his  50  years  of  continuous  service  as  a  director  of  the  AP,  first,  of  the  Illinois  corporation  and,  since  1900,  of  the  present  AP.  The  dinner  was  attended  by 
•rs  of  the  AP  Board  of  Directors  and  executive  steff  and  by  some  of  Mr.  Noyes'  associates  on  the  Washington  Star.  Mr.  Noyes  wes  presented  with  a  scroll  that  read: 
•re  one  of  the  three  men  who  contributed  most  to  the  creation  and  development  of  the  organization.  The  debt  to  you  of  those  who  believe  in  an  honest,  thorough  and 
'■•port  as  the  cornerstone  of  a  free  press  is  beyond  calculation."  Honoring  Mr.  Noyes,  right  to  loft  around  table:  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  (in 
kl  f^Bmund):  W.  J.  McCambridge,  general  manager,  Press  Association;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  Sb  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Fleming  Newbold,  Washington  Star;  Mr.  Cooper; 
McKeiway,  Washington  Star;  O.  S.  Gramling,  PA  assistant  general  manager;  James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  Ago  Herald;  Claude  A.  Jagger,  AP  assistant  general  manager; 
I*  F.  Booth,  Worcester  Telegram;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star;  Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  assistant  general  manager;  Josh  L  Horne,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram;  Paul 
I  ,  assistant  general  manager;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  Mr.  Noyes;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
l•“Mt  k4cLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  AP  President;  Paul  Patterson.  Baltimore  Sun;  Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  assistant  general  manager;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram; 
’  ^  lowland,  Oakland  Tribune;  L  F.  Curtis,  AP  treasurer;  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune.  Included  in  the  group  are  the  Board  members  who  previously 

made  the  decision  to  appeal  the  AP  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Two  More  Dailies 
Successfully  Use 
30-Pound  Paper 

Detroit  News,  Boston 
Herold-Troveler,  N.  Y.  Sun 
Report  on  Trials 

Two  more  newspapers  report  suc¬ 
cessful  trial  runs  with  30-pound  news¬ 
print.  Last  week  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  lighter-weight 
newsprint. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
which  has  been  experimenting  with 
the  30-pound  paper  on  Jan.  27  started 
using  the  lighter  weight  regularly.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  it  gets  newsprint  from  sev¬ 
eral  mills  the  30-pound  paper  will 
amount  to  about  half  of  its  consump¬ 
tion.  The  paper  is  from  Maine-Sea¬ 
board. 

Utiiig  It  Eiclatively 

Two  other  Scripps- Howard  rvewsjja-. 
pers,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the 
Cincinnati  Post  are  now  using  the  30- 
poimd  paper  exclusively.  This  news¬ 
print  is  made  by  Great  Northern. 

The  Detroit  News  announced  that 
the  lighter-weight  paper  had  been 
found  satisfactory  for  use  on  the  News’ 
hi^-speed  presses.  The  report,  as 
releas^  by  Herbert  Ponting,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  covers 
the  runs  made  by  the  News  on  Jan. 
20  and  21. 

74  Pages  per  Pound 

The  News  ran  21  rolls  from  a  special 
carload  on  regular  production,  on 
which  basis  a  weight  average  of  29.79 
pounds  per  ream  was  experienced. 
This  amounts  to  an  average  of  74.1 
pages  per  each  pound  of  newsprint 
used,  or  an  average  of  14,979  8-page 
sections  per  each  roll  run. 

The  stock  with  a  two-pound  heavier 
basis  (31.79),  the  News  study  showed, 
would  have  averaged  69.4  pages  per 
poimd,  or  approximately  14,036  8-page 
sections  for  each  roll.  Tliis  adds  up 
to  a  paper  saving  of  about  6.7%. 

'Hie  News  received  a  total  of  35  rolls 
in  the  special  consignment  and  those 
were  placed  on  all  five  presses  in  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  days  of  the  test  runs.  Two 
paper  breaks  were  experienced  on  the 
^wcial  stock  both  in  the  same  roll.  The 
two  breaks,  the  News  report  explained, 
were  not  chargeable  to  any  defect  in 
the  sheet  itself,  but  were  solely  due 
to  wrinkles  or  hard  creases  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  roll.  With  those  exceptions, 
the  paper  ran  very  well  on  the  News 
high-speed  presses. 

The  News  naade  68  sample  tests  for 
breaking  strain  and  the  average  ob¬ 
tained  was  8.33  pounds.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  level  as  the  average 
experienced  on  32-pound  stock  from 
the  same  source  for  the  year  1943, 
when  breaking  strain  averaged  8.45 
pounds. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  considering 
the  weight  of  the  paper,  there  was  no 
bad  or  decided  stiike-throu^  on  any 
of  the  pages  turned  out. 
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New  E  &  P  Format  Feb.  5 

NEXT  WEEK,  Feb.  5,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  appear  in  il$  new  "Wartime 
Format,"  necessitated  by  the  drastic  25%  cut  in  magazine  paper  consump. 
tion  announced  by  the  War  Production  Board  effective  Jan.  I. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  noted  typographical  expert,  has  been  retained  as  con¬ 
sultant  and  is  responsible  for  the  changes  which  will  be  made.  Mr.  Farrar  has 
redesigned  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Indianapolis  News,  Atlanta  Journal,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Oregon  Journal,  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette,  Jersey  Journal,  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal,  Halifax  Chronicle  end  Star  and  the  Reno  Gazette. 

Mr.  Farrar  has  designed  the  new  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  retain  its  present 
distinctive  style  without  sacrificing  editorial  matter.  A  new  type  face  and 
four  ll-pica  columns  in  a  7%  by  IO'/(  inch  page  are  the  principal  changes  to 
be  made. 


Rt)bert  Choate,  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  stated  “that  the  Herald- 
Traveler  was  among  the  first  papers 
in  the  country  to  use  30-pound  news¬ 
print.  On  Nov.  4  we  used  one  car 
and  on  Nov.  26  we  used  two  cars.  Our 
plan  in  January  calls  for  us  to  use  at 
least  1,300  tons  of  30-pound  newsprint. 

■‘The  first  paper  we  used  was  from 
the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company.  In 
January  we  used  30-pound  newsprint 
from  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company, 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
and  the  Seaboard  Paper  Company. 

“We  have  had  no  difficulty  whatso¬ 
ever  in  our  nms,  although  the  weight 
of  the  sheeet  has  not  been  uniform. 
We  have  observed  no  additional 
breaking  because  of  the  30-poimd 
stock.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  more  see-through  in  some  of  the 
30-pound  stock  than  in  the  32-pound 
stock. 

“We  have  used  the  30-pound  stock 
on  every  kind  of  run,  including  a  dou¬ 
ble  cross  over  and  16  and  4-page  sex¬ 
tuple  run.” 

■ 

WPB  to  Give  Paper 
For  Red  Cross  Drive 

Washington,  Jan.  25  —  Newspaper 
publishers  who  elect  to  distribute  the 
American  Red  Cross  War  Fund  Drive 
supplement  as  a  section  of  their  papers 
need  not  include  the  print  paper  used 
as  a  part  of  their  consiunption  quota, 
the  WPB  printing  and  publishing  divi¬ 
sion  has  announced. 

The  drive  will  be  conducted  in 
March.  A  four-page,  tabloid-size  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  printed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Cross,  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  certain  newspapers  free.  The 
section  will  contain  no  advertising,  or 
masthead  or  folio  lines  identifying  the 
particular  paper  which  acts  as  a  dis¬ 
tributing  agent 

The  paper  consumed  in  printing  the 
section  will  be  deducted  from  the 
commercial  printers’  quota. 

CUTS  SAT.  EDITION 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  now 
limiting  its  Saturday  edition  to  12 
pages,  devoid  of  advertising  except 
for  death  notices,  diurch  announce¬ 
ments  and  brief  theater  listings.  Only 
one  edition,  instead  of  three,  will  be 
published  Saturdays.  Oliver  J. 
Keller,  editor  and  general  manager, 
said  the  single,  12-page  Saturday 
edition  would  continue  imtil  news¬ 
print  restrictions  are  eased. 


Raymond  Rubicom 
Cites  Importance 
Of  Research 

Agency  Head  Sees  Bright 
Future  for  Public  Relations 
Advertising 

Stressing  the  extreme  importance  of 
research  coupled  with  emphasis  on 
creativeness  in  advertising  today  and 
summarizing  and  expressing  opinions 
on  many  of  the  problems  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field,  Raymond  Rubicam, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  presented  a  comprehensive 
picture  on  the  new  complexions,  or  as 
he  preferred  to  call  it  the  new  com¬ 
plexities,  of  advertising  to  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Marketing  Conference  in  New 
York  recently, 

“The  newest  overall  factor  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Rubicam  asserted,  after 
outlining  the  development  of  success¬ 
ful  advertising  from  the  period  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  size  and  frequency  to  that 
of  stress  on  skill,  “is  research,  for  it 
colors  everything.”  However,  he 
warned  that  the  danger  is  to  think 
good  research  is  all  you  need  for  a 
successful  advertising  campaign,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  creativeness  also  is  an 
integral  part;  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  results  of  adver¬ 
tising  research  are  unlike  those  of 
scientific  research,  for  they  never  re¬ 
main  constant.  In  other  words,  one 
good  research  job  will  not  solve  an 
industry’s  problems  for  all  time. 

Must  Develop  Research 

“The  growth  of  research  by  adver¬ 
tisers  for  advertising  is  the  advertising 
man’s  great  chance  to  be  substantial, 
useful  and  important;  it  is  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  his  best  possible  place 
in  his  commimity  because  it  is  making 
him  the  leading  practical  authority  on 
people,”  he  declared. 

He  further  asserted  that  advertising 
agencies  to  be  successful  today  must 
develop  their  research  in  all  directions 
on  all  media  and  that  they  must  con¬ 
sider  new  products,  carry  on  market 
research  and  possess  a  publicity  and 
public  relations  department. 

From  these  overall  needs,  Mr,  Rubi¬ 
cam  turned  to  a  discussion  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  set  of  circmnstances  which  the 
war  has  caused,  using  as  his  authority 


ANPA  CONVENTION  SET  FOR  APRIL  25-27 

THE  58th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  April  25,  26, 
and  27,  it  has  been  announced.  The  23rd  annual  (hnner  of  the  Association’s 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  scheduled  for  the  evening  of  the  27th,  following  the 
close  of  the  convention.  Charles  F.  McCahill,  general  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  heads  the  dinner  committee. 

1943  NEWSPRINT  APPEAL  TONNAGE  216.288 

TOTAL  TONNAGE  of  newsprint  granted  on  appeals  for  the  year  1943,  in¬ 
cluding  the  amounts  carried  in  the  eighth  and  final  WPB  annoimce- 
ment  for  the  fourth  quarter,  issued  Jan.  7,  was  216,288  tons.  The  total  figure  is 
made  up  of  the  following  quarterly  grants:  first  quarter,  66,532;  second  quarter, 
57,%2;  third  quarter,  60,%6;  fourth  quarter,  31,692. 


TOR  <&  PUBLISHE 


the  discoveries  of  the  War  Adv 
Council,  which  reports  that  l 
is  more  “terrible  war  adve 


than  there  is  good.  The 


councfl,  I 


Rubicam  stated,  has  found  that  t 
brag  advertising  provided  a  i_ 
artificial  stimulant  to  public  mwjl 
the  first  of  the  war,  today  it  is 
tively  damaging,”  for  it  givei  the  i 
pression  that  the  war  is  beioi  i 
exclusively  by  machines. 

As  good  war  advertising  he  ^ 
fied  that  which  results  from  the~ 
ponent  parts  of  an  industry  joi 
to  finance  and  sponsor  a  camp^Jl 
a  separate  war  theme,  that  whii  i 
corporates  a  helpful  theme  in 
concern’s  own  advertising,  and 
to  which  the  company  devotee  l 
of  its  regular  space  apart  from  iti  e 
advertising  themes. 

Mr.  Rubicam  feels  that  the 
of  public  relations  advertising 
the  war  is  an  important  one, 
warned  the  business  executhrei  i 
though  there  is  much  overlaimgl 
public  relations  and  institutional,  t 
must  not  forget  that  “often  the  I 
institutional  advertising  is  the  | 
public  relations.” 

“It  can,  however,”  he  ex 
“have  continued  usefulness  in  the  r 
conversion  period  in  the  indu 
field  and  can  do  a  useful  informal! 
job  to  help  companies  reconvert* 


for 


Reports  Sweden  Hcb| 
Much  Pulp  for  U.  S. 

Great  stocks  of  wood  pulp 
paper  products  in  Sweden  are  r 
for  shipment  to  the  U.  S.,  as  sooaj 
wartime  shipping  restrictions  ate : 
moved,  it  was  stated  this  wedc 
Goesta  Hall,  member  of  a  groigtl 
Swedish  industrialists  visiting  in  ilj 
country. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  is  engaged  in 
wood  industry  in  Sweden,  estii 
future  imports  of  pulp  and 
from  Sweden  to  the  U.  S.  at  $50,0 
a  year,  approximately  the  total 
the  war.  'The  Swedish  demand 
American-produced  goods  in 
will  be  hi^,  he  said. 

Sweden’s  wood  industries 
grown  during  the  war,  he  stated,  i 
plying  cellulose  fodder  for  etti 
twine,  industrial  alcohol,  and 
substitute  materials. 
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MORE  PAPER  FOR 

Montreal,  Jan.  25 — The  Chilean] 
gation  in  Canada  has  announced 
Dr.  Eduardo  Grove,  Cfiiilean 
to  Canada,  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Mt 
Canadian  Minister  of  Trade  and 
merce,  have  reached  an 
increasing  Canadian  newsprint 
ments  to  Chile  from  500  to  900 
tons  a  month  for  the  next 
months.  Some  Chilean  weekly 
papers  have  been  forced  to 
publication  recently  because  of  laekt 
newsprint. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  3-4  —  Ohio  Newspapa 
Assn.,  aimual  convention.  Desk- 
ler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus 

Feb.  4— Press  Photograph* 
Ball,  Waldorf-Astoria  Holdj 
New  York. 

Feb.  11-12 — New  York  Pre* 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hold 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  20-22 — Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Bureau,  New  York  Stik 
Dailies  and  New  England  Neon- 
paper  Advertising  ExecutifU 
Assn.,  joint  conference,  Hotd 
Kimball,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Feb.  ^-25 — Texas  Newsp^Mf 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  coS' 
vention,  Gunter  Hotel,  S* 
Antonio. 
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*  DiiIao  WPB  RULES  ON  LEAP  YEAR  DJiY  NEWSPRINT 

XaUX6S  16X0  Washington,  Jan.  27 — The  war  production  Board  today  formalized  it» 

^  ^  regulation  granting  additional  newsprint  to  cover  leap  year  day  (Feb. 

«  1  C  consumption.  The  national  total  was  computed  at  5.954  tons.  The  regu- 

Ar0  X^OL  X  X  0X60DX0XXUX0  lation  provides: 

“In  determining  his  supplementary  quota,  a  publisher  who  issues  a  news- 
App6Clls  Court  Rejects  Jackson  Sun's  paper  five  or  six  days  per  week,  excluding  Sundays,  divides  his  constimption 

^  Tj  ^  TJ  *  D  .  ..•i  quota,  computed  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  order  by  the  num- 

Stand  in  Wa56"**OP*’  ^ase#  nut  iremuts  J^j.  days,  excluding  leap  year  day,  on  which  his  newspaper  is  published 

Sales  as  Interstate  Commerce  diuring  the  first  quarter  of  1944,  and  adds  the  resulting  tonnage  to  his  con- 

^  sumption  quota  for  the  first  quarter  of  1944.  A  publisher  issuing  a  news- 

riKCINNATI,  Jan.  25 — The  Sixth  shipping,  delivering,  transporting,  or  paper  six  or  seven  days  per  week,  including  Sundays,  first  ascertains  the  per- 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  offering  for  transportation  or  sale  its  centage  relationship  which  his  adjusted  base  tonnage,  for  morning  and  eve- 
(oday  that  news  writing  is  not  a  pro-  newspapers  in  interstate  commerce,  or  ning  issues,  bears  to  his  total  adjusted  base  tonnage  for  morning,  evening 
fesion,  in  upholding  a  lower  court  otherwise.”  and  Sunday  issues;  then  multiplies  his  consumption  quota  by  this  percentage, 

jnier  ^joining  The  Sun  Publishing  ^U*  /  S  divides  by  the  number  of  days,  excluding  Sundays  and  excluding  leap 

Cs.,  publisher  of  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  PollC©  wlllGt  AWOTClOCl  year  day,  on  which  his  newspaper  is  published  during  the  first  quarter  of 
Sss.  from  further  alleged  violations  of  jgCQ  QQQ  jjj  Lib©l  Suit  additional  amount  is  added  to  his  consumption  quota  for  the  first 

the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  dtoia-  t  quarter  of  1944.” 


(pday  - - a  - - -  r--  A  . 

in  upholding  a  lower  court  otherwise. 

’  .  .  .  rm  r. _  n..ui:_u: _ 


er  enjoining  The  Sun  Publishing 
publisher  of  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 


Police  Chief  Awarded 


$50,000  in  Libel  Suit 


he  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
nie  opinion,  written  by 


Norristown,  Pa.,  Jan.  21 — A  jury  of 


rles  Simons,  Detroit,  with  Judges  11  women  and  one  man  yesterday 

n  D.  Martin  and  Thomas  F.  Me-  awarded  $50,0(W  to  Police  Chief  UCUiaClian  Dill  DQIIS 


jlister  concurring,  denied  a  conten 
on  that  newspaper  reporters  are  pro 
jssional  men  and  women. 

Newipaper  Office  Defined 


George  Bausewine,  of  Norristown,  in  1V/ri11e 

his  libel  suits  against  the  Norristown  oTlTlKeS  111  iVllllS 
Herald,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Norris-  Quebec,  Jan.  24 — Repel 
town  Times  Herald,  outs  such  as  closed  the  1 


'rrnrrrIifTn  Rill  Rrrncs  strikes  will  not  be  allowed. 

rOnaaian  Dili  Dans  measure  als©  provides  that  all 

trikes  in  Ivlllls  employers  in  the  Province  will,  in 

T  TJ  A*-  t  11,  future,  be  obliged  to  recognize  any 

Quebec,  Jan  24-RepeUtion  of  walk-  professional  labor  organization  in 


Newipaper  Office  Defined  ^imes  outs  such  as  clos^  the  Price  Brothers  ^j^ich  60%  or  more  of  their  employes 

,  .1  .  an  6arlier  trial  last  Marcn,  newsorint  mills  in  the  Lake  St.  John  n  j  j  *  a.  •  ^  i 

It  said,  however,  that  a  newspaper  gausewine  won  a  verdict  for  $75,000,  dS  list  summer,  as  well  as  that  .  »<>  .f^ter  into  col- 

Bce  b  the  best  place  to  learn  the  ^^ich  $50,000  was  against  the  Her-  of  Se  St.  JoZ  Pair  arD^beau,  agreements  with  them. 

■ —  The  opinion  statea:  .  .  _  .  - -  ■ 


Y  ,  -  j  u  Company  and  $25,000  against  also  in  Lake  St.  John,  will  be  avoided 

“It  has  ®  ’  Balph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publisher  under  legislation  to  be  introduced  in 

jommon  knowledge,  that  few  newspa-  of  the  newspaper.  However,  the  Mont-  the  Quebec  Legislature  by  the  Gov- 

xr  employes  are  graduates  of  special-  gomery  County  Court  termed  the  ernment.  -n,  u  .  •  m  o.  u 

,ed  schools  of  loumahsm  Newspaper  “exce^ve”  and  ordered  a  bill  which  is  scheduled  to  come  .^e  Pf'^ylvania  News^^rPub- 

^rters  have  not  generally  been  rec-  ^ew  trial.  Judge  Harold  G.  Knight  up  for  prdTrniSary  debate  this  week,  1‘shers  AssociaUon  through  its  i^ws- 

^bed  as  meinbers  of  the  learned  p,,3ided  over  the  second  trial,  whkh  Ts'^lited'^as  the  LaLr  Relations  Board  S 

a-ofessions;  we  know  of  no  state  that  started  last  Monday.  The  jury  de-  bill,  and  under  it  all  strikes  and  lock-  ntb^r 

equires  of  them  an  examination  for  ^ated  for  five  hours.  oute  during  the  life  of  an  agreement  of  mSv 

ompetency  or  license  to  practice;  and  There  were  two  separate  suits  would  be  prohibited.  When  the  mill- 

ereare^iters  of  long  experience  ^he  Norristown  Herald,  Inc.,  hands  went  out  on  strike  last  summer,  managen^nt 

,d  tramed  judgment  who,  agreemg  Bausewine  won  both.  In  one  it  was  because  the  mill  owners  refused  ^  ®  newsprmt  consumption 

at  tlw  proper  study  of  mankind  is  action  he  won  $15,000,  in  the  other  to  recognize  the  Catholic  Labor  Syn-  pwpa 

an,  likewise  believe  that  the  only  jjag.ooo.  This  is  the  same  amount  dicate  as  bargaining  agent  for  mill- 

acbcal  school  of  journalism  is  the  rendered  at  the  previous  trial.  Mr.  hands,  and  clung  to  their  agreement  If 

iwspaper  office.  Strassburger  is  president  and  majority  with  the  AFL.  WPBs  pnntmg 

The  Dbteict  Court  at  Memphis,  stockholder  in  the  newspaper  com-  Under  the  new  bill  the  Labor  Rela-  lu 

inn.,  m  enjoining  the  publishmg  com-  The  suits  were  based  on  an  *•  Uie  Labor  Keia  j  have  been  asked  by  the  News- 

aiy  from  violating  the  act,  restrained  la^rial  and  thSJ  n^s  arScS  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 

from  distributing  its  newspa^rs  in  y,hich  appeared  in  July  a^d  S^Sem-  ^^tes  "thTfny  cotSar'lSs  b^^  Newspaper  ^blishers;  Association  to 
terstate  commerce.  The  Circuit  ber,  1942,  in  the  Times  Herald.  usefto  prevent  emp^Sro^  ®  as  separate 

lurt,  ruling  that  the  mjimction  “may  Reasons  for  a  new  trial  have  been  anv  assStion  Tr  ^  mor^,  evening  ^d 

It,  in  Its  present  breadth  be  sus-  filed,  charging  that  the  verdicts  were  aeS  their  wV  Sunday  ^tions,  if  they  are  published 

ined,”  amended  it  to  read:  atrainsi  the.  law  aoainat  the.  ineir  wiu.  under  different  names.  In  almost 


PNPA  Hits  WPB  for 
M.  6c  E.  Combination 


npetency,  or  license  to  practice;  and 


Tenn.,  in  enjoining  the  publishing  com- 


terstate  commerce.  The  Circuit  ber,  1942,  in  the  Times  Herald.  used  to  orient  eSyes  fro^oh^^ 

ourt,  ruling  that  the  mjimction  “may  Reasons  for  a  new  trial  have  been  anv  assStion  Tr  ^  e^,emng 

lot,  in  Its  present  breadth  be  sus-  filed,  chareine  that  the  verdicts  were  a  .uL  °  “  Sunday  editions,  if  they  are  publ 

ained,”  amended  it  to  read: 


jt,  in^  its  present  breadth  be  sus-  filed,  charging  that  the  verdicts  were 
lined,”  amended  it  to  read:  against  the  law,  against  the  evidence 

“Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  ^  or  and  charge  of  the  court  and  were 
•ohibit  the  defendant  from  shipping,  excessive. 


join  against  their  will. 


under  different  names. 


lelivering,  transporting  or  offering  for 
lansportation  or  sale  its  newspapers 
h  interstate  commerce  or  otherwise.” 

Cites  an  AP  Case 
The  opinion  said  the  Sun,  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  9,000  daily  and  11,000  Sunday 


It  is  likewise  believed  that  the  bill  every  place,  if  not  every,  these  news- 
will  make  it  piossible  for  several  asso-  piapiers  use  separate  services  and  fea- 
ciations  of  employes  to  band  together  tures.  Combining  morning  and  eve- 
to  make  up  the  required  percentage  ning  newspapers  in  arriving  at  the 


otJTp  HAT  T  ORAN  make  up  the  required  percentage  ning  newspapers  in  arriving  at  the 

^  AA/\i*LiWn/Vl>l  of  workers  and  to  appoint  representa-  newsprint  consumption  quota  does  not 

The  escort  vessel  U.S.S.  Halloran,  tives  to  conduct  negotiations.  As  long  seem  fair  to  competitors  with  only  one 
named  in  honor  of  Ensign  William  I.  as  an  agreement  exists,  or  as  long  as  issue. 

Halloran,  former  member  of  the  an  association  of  employes  has  not  “The  committee  would  appreciate  it 


“The  committee  would  appreciate  it 


per  ot  9,000  daUy  ^d  11,000  bunday  United  Press  staff  at  Columbus,  O.,  been  recognized  as  the  representatives  if  you  would  bring  this  letter  to  the 
dJSJoT’se^v“S  gr^ci'''B^^^^^  ^^^n^hed  last  week. _ of  the  employes  concerned,  walkouts  attention  of  the  membem  of  the  ^ 


only  one  considered  in  the  higher  court 
was  its  contention  that  tne  press  is 
immune  from  Congressional  regulation 
by  terms  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  opinion  cited  the  case  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  vs.  NT,.R.B.,  301  U.  S.  58, 
and  said  this  view  “must  be  rejected.” 

“Not  even  the  dissenting  opinion  in 
this  case  lends  support  to  it,”  the  opin¬ 
ion  said,  “based  as  it  is  solely  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  right  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  be  free  from  the  hazard 
of  a  biased  distortion  of  the  news  on 
the  part  of  an  employe  shown  to  have 
•trong  sympathies  upon  vital  ques¬ 
tions.” 

The  opinion  continued:  “  ...  no  case 
has  been  cited  and  none  has  been 
found  by  independent  research  which 
holds  that  a  newspaper  may  be  barred 
kom  the  chaimels  of  commerce  as  a 
■pcans  of  effectuating  an  administra¬ 
tis  regulation,  or  a  court  decree  en¬ 
forcing  an  administrative  order. 

“If  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
withdraw  from  a  newspaper  the  right 
to  disseminate  news  and  opinions  .  .  . 
then  it  has  likewise  the  power  to  with- 
•iraw  from  newspaper  publishers,  and 
oil  others,  any  or  all  of  the  fundamental 
oi^hts  preserved  by  the  Constitution.” 

The  court  announced  the  decree  up¬ 
held  after  adding  this  amendment: 

“Providing  that  nothing  herein  shall 
l**went  or  prohibit  the  defendant  from 


London  Gave  First  News 
Of  Eisenhower’s  Visit 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  26— A  news 

story  cabled  from  London  last  week 
was  the  first  published  announcement 
that  General  Dwight  Eisenhower  had 
spent  more  than  a  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Virginia  and  Kansas  as  well  as 
some  intermediate  points. 

Correspondents  and  their  newspa¬ 
pers  had  not  been  told  that  General 
Eisenhower  was  due  here  for  confer¬ 
ences  at  the  White  House  and  the  War 
Department  but  they  were  reminded 
Jan.  3  of  the  code  provisions  against 
reporting  the  movements  of  military 
personages  of  high  station. 

That  usually  is  the  signal  that  some 
dignitary  is  due  in  Washington,  but 
from  that  point  on  it  is  strictly  guess¬ 
work  on  the  part  of  the  newsmen  and 
the  guessing  was  not  very  accurate  in 
this  instance.  No  newspaper,  so  far 
as  the  Byron  Price  office  has  been  able 
to  ascertain,  even  hinted  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  visitor  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  General’s  visits  to  the  White 
House  were  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  press.  That  is  understandable 


for  there  are  many  entrances  to  the 
executive  mansion  and  only  one  part 
of  the  building  is  open  to  the  news¬ 
men. 

Much  of  the  Eisenhower  conversa¬ 
tions  with  General  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Chief  of  Staff,  were  conducted 
at  the  Marshall  coimtry  estate  in 
Leesburg,  Va.,  where  the  two  Genejals 
and  their  wives  spent  several  days. 

The  trip  to  Kansas  was  to  visit  Gen. 
Eisenhower’s  mother  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  It  was  not  re¬ 
vealed  what  was  the  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

One  correspondent  riding  a  bus  to 
Fort  Myer  overheard  a  soldier  telling 
a  comrade:  “I  know  it  was  Gen.  Eis¬ 
enhower  because  I  know  Gen.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  looks  and  I  know  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  isn’t  in  the  United  States,  and 
they’re  the  only  four  star  Generals.” 

"Hie  correspondent  telephoned  his 
office  that  the  General  was  here. 
Asked  how  the  information  came  into 
his  possession,  he  replied  in  Reuter- 
ish  manner,  “superior  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise.” 


Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

S-H  Dailies  in 
War  Bond  Race 

Scripps-Howard’s  Birmingham  Post 
was  at  press  time  leading  its  Memphis 
Press- Scimitar  in  a  “tortoise  and  hare” 
race  on  the  Fourth  War  Loan.  The 
race  was  instituted  when  Editor  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman  of  the  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  challenged  Editor  James  E.  Mills 
of  the  Post  after  it  was  learned  that 
the  goal  figures  in  their  indivkiual 
counties  were  almost  similar. 

Jefferson  County,  Alabama,  has  a 
goal  of  $29,283,000;  Shelby  Coimty, 
Tennessee,  has  a  quota  of  ^,772,000. 

Editor  Mills  accepted  the  challenge 
and  within  a  few  days  is  almost  five 
million  dollars  ahead  of  his  Memphis 
challenger.  Memphis  published  a  5- 
column  sketch  under  the  headline 
“Yes.  we’re  behind — but  remember 
what  the  tortoise  did!”  The  sketch 
showed  a  rabbit  leading  a  slow-mov¬ 
ing  tortoise. 

By  that  time  the  citizens  of  both 
coimties  began  taking  the  contest  as 
a  personal  battle,  and  sales  began  to 
mount  rapidly  in  both  counties.  Latest 
figures  from  the  two  cities  show  Bir¬ 
mingham  leading  with  $11.5S7J12  as 
against  the  Memphis  total  of  $^,437,289. 
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Proposes  Motion  Picture 
To  Tell  Story  of  Press 

Visuolixed  os  Post-War  Promotion  by 
Chicago  “Rep”  ...  It  Must  Be  a  “Big 
League”  Presentation,  However,  He  Warns 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


AN  AMBITIOUS  post-war  promo¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  newspapers  of 
America  i^jonsor  a  motion  picture 
presentation  of  the  vital  part  that  the 
newspaper  plays  in  American  life, 
was  suggested  this  week  by  J.  H. 
Sawyer,  Jr^  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  publishers  representa¬ 
tives.  Mr.  &wyer,  as  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  representatives’ 
New  Business  Conunittee,  was  one  of 
a  group  largely  responsible  for  the 
current  30-minute  recorded  presen¬ 
tation,  “Newspapers  Get  Immediate 
Action.” 

Looking  ahead  to  the  post-war 
period,  Mr.  Sawyer  sees  the  need 
now  for  newspapers  to  begin  plans  for 
an  even  more  dramatic  story,  pre¬ 
sented  with  greatest  accuracy  and 
thoroughness,  which  will  place  news¬ 
papers  in  the  forefront  when  industry 
and  business  again  turn  their  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales. 

Waaft  ''Big  LMgae"  Picfare 

Mr.  Sawyer  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  complete  motion  picture,  produced 
by  a  “big  league”  Hollywood  pro¬ 
ducer,  in  which  newspapers  will  be 
featured  both  as  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  inherent  to  American  life 
and  as  a  primary  advertising  medium 
essential  to  post-war  prosperity. 

The  movie  could  be  divided  in  two 
major  parts,  he  said,  one  devoted  to 
editorial  content  of  newspapers  and 
how  such  material  is  transmitted 
from  the  scene  of  action  into  black 
type,  together  with  the  underlying 
principles  on  which  a  free  press 
operates,  as  provided  in  the  First 
Amendment.  The  second  part  of  such 
a  movie  could  be  aimed  at  selling  ad¬ 
vertisers,  giving  facts  and  figures 
which  demonstrate  the  place  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  business 
world. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  in  outlining  his  sug¬ 
gestion  to  Editob  &  PuBiusHEB,  empha¬ 
sized  that  such  a  promotion  would 
require  the  financial  backing  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole.  He  indicated 
that  he  has  already  discussed  the  idea 
of  a  motion  picture  presentation  with 
key  newspaper  executives  and  that 
those  he  has  contacted  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  proposed  production. 
It  is  Mr.  Sawyer’s  suggestion  that 
such  a  presentation  should  have  the 
support  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
and  the  Newspaper  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

Urges  Plaaaieg  New 

Mr.  Sawyer  believes  that  leaders 
in  the  newspaper  associations  men¬ 
tioned  should  begin  at  once  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  so  that,  if  a  favorable  decision 
is  reached,  work  can  begin  immedi¬ 
ately  on  producing  a  creditable  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  depicting  the  newspaper 
as  “Ae  eye  through  which  we  view 
the  world  in  which  we  live.”  He 
thinks  the  motion  pichire  medium  is 
an  ideal  vehicle  to  use  in  presenting 
such  a  story. 

“We  should  have  such  a  production 
completed  and  ready  for  showing 
when  the  war  is  over.”  he  asserted. 


“Newspapers  must  get  ready  now  to 
meet  the  post-war  competition  of 
other  media.  We  have  a  story  to  tell. 
That  fact  has  been  forcefully  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  current  AANR  presen¬ 
tation,  ‘Newspapers  Get  Immediate 
Action.’  What  we  need  is  an  even 
more  dramatic  and  impressive  story 
that  covers  the  numy  advantages  of 
newspapers  as  disseminators  of  news, 
features  and  editorial  comment,  plus 
their  attractive  avenues  for -advertis¬ 
ing  messages  that  inspire  immediate 
action. 

“Methods  of  dramatizing  these  facts 
have,  in  the  past,  been  limited  to  more 
or  less  static  techniques,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  “None  of  them  has  had  the 
live,  dynamic  realism  which  a  motion 
picture  could  bring  to  the  subject. 
In  reality  a  large  portion  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  content  is  the  material  out  of 
which  news  reels  are  made.  What 
more  dramatic  or  animated  device  is 
there  for  exploitation  of  this  fact  than 
a  news  reel  sequence? 

“In  brief,  the  newspaper  has  in 
its  own  make-up  a  wealth  of  material 
for  the  production  of  a  live,  warm, 
dramatic  movie.  Furthermore,  the 
movie  is  the  medium  best  qualified  to 
portray  the  action,  the  excitement,  the 
human  interest  which  make  the  news¬ 
paper  the  force  in  American  life 
which  it  is.  The  making  of  such  a 
film  is  a  job  for  expert  scenarists  and 
movie  tedinicians,  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  practical  newspaper 
men.” 

In  presenting  his  suggestion  for  a 
newspaper-sponsored  motion  picture 
presentation,  Mr.  Sawyer  emphasized 
that  a  joint  committee  co^d  de¬ 
termine  the  technique  best  suitable, 
with  the  aid  of  expert  advice  from 
movie  technicians  in  Hollywood. 

It  is  his  conception  that  such  a 
movie  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  impress  the  public  with 
its  responsibility  for  maintaining  a 
free  press,  citing  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
U.  S.  and  contrasting  American  news¬ 
papers  with  the  dictator-controlled 
press,  together  with  an  interesting 
sequence  that  will  educate  as  well 
as  entertain  both  adults  and  school 
children.  The  “direct  sell”  could  be 
achieved  in  the  second  part  of  the 
movie  in  which  the  newspaper’s  power 
as  an  advertising  medium  would  be 
stressed,  Mr,  Sawyer  stated. 

“A  technique  which  might  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  developing  the  general 
theme  ‘I  see  by  the  paper,’  would 
be  that  of  having  the  movie  camera 
steal  a  series  of  peeks  over  the 
shoulders  of  p)eople  reading  the 
paper,”  suggested  Mr.  Sawyer.  “It 
would  focus  on  the  headline  and 
text  of  the  story  being  read,  but 
would  immediately  fade  into  action 
shots  of  the  subject.  Battle  actions, 
momentous  scenes  in  Congress,  great 
catastrophies,  crime  sequences,  court 
scenes,  sports  events — all  these  and 
many  others  could  be  handled  in  a 
way  which  would  convey  most  force¬ 
fully  the  idea  that,  through  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  reader  experiences  vicari¬ 
ously  everything  that  goes  on 
throughout  the  world.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  frankly  admits  that  his 
su^estion  of  a  motion  picture  presen¬ 
tation  would  be  the  most  ambitious 
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and  costly  single  promotion  that 
newspapers  have  ever  xmdertaken. 
He  believes,  however,  that  the  cost, 
mounting  into  “six  figures,”  could 
be  underwritten  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  equitably  spread  the  assessments 
among  large  and  small  dailies  of  the 
country.  Prints  of  the  production 
would  be  available  to  all  subscribing 
papers,  he  pointed  out. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  news¬ 
paper  leaders,  through  the  organized 
groups  mentioned  would  give  his  sug¬ 
gestion  serious  and  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  so  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
might  be  had  and.  if  favorable,  action 
begun. 

“Let’s  hope  that  newspapers  will  be 
ready  for  the  post-war  era,  when 
the  whistles  blow,  heralding  victory 
on  the  battlefronts,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer. 

CNPA  Resolution 
Asks  Wide  Ad 
Rates  Survey 

Newsprint-Sharing  Also 
Sought  .  .  .  Unity  Asked 
To  Meet  Radio  Threat 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  26 — Charting  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  course  for  the  third  year 
of  war  was  complete  today  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  56th  annual  asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  session  here. 

Although  carefully  labeled  bifur¬ 
cated  to  emphasize  the  two  regional 
gatherings  which  again  replaced  the 
statewide  convention,  delegates  showed 
neither  division  nor  indecision  in  at¬ 
tacking  newspaper  problems. 

Newspaper  unity  to  meet  the  attack 
of  radio  was  advocated,  an  associa¬ 
tion-wide  advertising  rate  survey  pro¬ 
posed  and  newsprint-sharing  besought 
in  sessions  here. 

Ad  Rates  Survey  Sought 

The  dailies’  roundtable  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  association  “con¬ 
duct  a  survey  on  local,  national  and 
classified  advertising  rates  with  a  view 
toward  establishing  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  basis  for  establishing  rates.” 

Consensus  of  opinion  expressed  was 
that  newly-elected  President  Stanley 
Larson,  Claremont  Courier,  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  carry  out  this 
project  for  the  benefit  of  all  member 
publishers. 

George  McQueen,  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance,  who  offered  the  resolution,  also 
reviewed  advertising  trends  and  de¬ 
clared  the  time  had  come  for  news¬ 
papers  to  meet  radio’s  definite  chal¬ 
lenge.  McQueen  also  urged  the  CNPA 
and  other  newspaper  organizations  to 
produce  an  outstanding  talking  mov¬ 
ing  picture  for  use  in  press  promotion. 

H.  C.  Bemsten,  manager  of  ANPA’s 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Bureau, 
asked  unity  in  selling  newspapers  as 
a  replacement  for  competition  among 
newspapers  themselves.  He  also  noted 
that  two  recent  radio  contracts  signed 
by  San  Francisco  advertisers  as  a 
hedge  against  newspaper  space  cur¬ 
tailment  indicated  a  new  threat. 

Bemsten  declared  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  met  by  harnessing  the 
superior  newspaper  manpower  avail¬ 
able  in  sales  forces  to  one  team  and 
by  banning  competition  with  other 
newspaper  media  while  selling  news¬ 
papers  as  the  best  medium. 

Newsprint-Sharing  Urged 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune; 
Jack  Galvin,  Richmond  Independent, 
and  Elystus  Hayes,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
Herald  and  News,  also  spoke  on  news¬ 
print,  with  Galvin  advocating  news¬ 
print-sharing  among  papers. 

Hayes  said  the  Mercury-Herald  had 
cut  advertising  Saturday  afternoons 
and  the  News  on  Monday  mornings 
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as  its  method  of  meeting 
quota  requirements.  Knowing 
dressed  the  dailies’  meetii^  Qi 
spoke  at  the  Associated  Pi«^  ^ 
gathering  for  Northern  Califoc^ 
last  night  at  the  close  of  thi 
sessions,  reporting  Eastern 
from  which  he  just  recmtly  t«i 

Phil  Knox,  circulation 
Oakland  Tribune,  urged  publ^iia 
study  the  percentages  of  revcnin 
circulation  and  from  advertish^ 
by  year  for  10  years  to  revahii 
situation. 

Knox  frankly  warned  suL 
politan  publishers,  the  metroy 
papers  will  return  to  their  fieltk 
the  war  ends.  He  urged 
papers  “printed  for  the  reada^ 
detailed  methods  of  providing 
power  despite  war’s  inroads. 

Ringing  warning  that  the  natica 
better  begin  to  fight  the  Padfle 
today  or  “we  may  be  Japanese 
tomorrow”  was  sounded  by 
Cronin,  AP  correspondent  for 
months  a  Jap  prisoner.  Cronin'i 
peal  to  publishers  to  devote 
energies  to  awaken  the  nation  bi 
a  great  burst  of  applause  from 
assembled  for  the  luncheon 

Retiring  President  Percy  M. 

.side  and  five  other  past  president! 
the  association  were  present  amidg 
brilliant  gathering  of  notables 
niscent  of  pre-war  days,  when 
CNPA  convention  drew  more  tha 
thousand  persons. 

John  B.  Long,  general 
tossed  the  book  at  publishers  in  a 
tailed  annual  report  enlivened 
extracts  from  letters  received 
CNPAers  during  the  year.  He  poL 
out  that  while  the  CNPA  major  activ. 
ities  had  continued  unabated  and 
been  expanded  by  26  new  typei 
war  projects,  its  personalized  s«: 
flowed  undiminished.  Personal 
services  listed  had  a  wide  range. 

All  this  was  summed  up  by 
Whiteside  when  he  reported  that 
“genuine  worth  of  the  CNPA  to 
members  has  never  been  more  strik¬ 
ingly  demonstrated  than  during 
unabated  avalanche  of 
emergencies,  changes  and  complical 
problems  which  descended  upon 
publishing  industry  during  1941" 
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Chicago  Tribune  CutsI 
"Help  Wanted"  Ads 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  discoc-j 
tinued  publishing  “help  want 
classified  advertisements  in  its  Satut  | 
day  editions,  effective  Jan.  22. 
day  except  Saturdays,  “help  wantef| 
ads  will  be  accepted  by  the  Tril 
and  published.  No  other  want 
classifications  are  affected. 

The  omission  of  help  wanted  ads  wl 
Saturdays  will  fumi^  an  extra  fiw| 
full  pages  to  all  other  types  of  advo- 
tising  each  week,  Chesser  M.  Ca^| 
bell.  Tribune  advertising  manager,  a- 
plained  in  making  the  announceined| 
He  .said  help  wanted  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  increasing  far  beyond  ili| 
just  proportion  in  the  face  of  pape| 
rationing,  and  if  the  increase  were  pu- 
mitted  to  continue,  “help  wanted”  li 
would  use  newsprint  at  the  expemoil 
other  types  of  advertising.  The  deci¬ 
sion  to  omit  help  wanted  advertis^ 
on  Saturdays  was  made  only  in 
interest  of  adjusting  this  disproportiuj 
he  said. 
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AD  GROUP  ELECTS 

At  Durham,  N,  C.,  the  Carolinai  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  J* 
25  elected  for  1944  Al  Brandon,  Rock 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  presidNk 
D.  P.  Self,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Ne* 
Piedmont,  first  vicse-president;  R.  ^ 
Carson,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ok- 
server,  second  vice-president;  U* 
Rickard,  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indefl*^ 
dent  Daily  Mail,  secretary-treasuwt 
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taylor  Interviews  Top 
jilen  to  Get  World  Trends 

By  SAMUEL  KOVNER 


J  TAYLOR  has  had  a  Turk- 
^Sbsth  with  the  President  of  Fin- 
lounged  in  the  sumptuous  di^ 

Tahmi,  the  Pa^  of  Mar- 

*  Zv^^and  staged  a  surprise  invasion  “Before  I  left  this  country,  I  went 
''  TrtTGerroan  embassy  in  Madrid,  in  to  the  Spanish  embassy  in  Washington, 
i^nirse  of  five  years  of  hopping  They  were  quite  willing  to  send  rec- 


been  interviewed  before,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Franco,  who  had  not  been 
approached  by  a  newspaperman  in 
many  years. 


**  tfor  interviews  with  top  political  onunendations  in  advance  to  Spain, 
nilitarv  figures  in  Europe  and  and  when  I  arrived  in  that  country,  it 


mpi 

le* 

camera 


j  military  figures  : 

^  IMddle  East.  His  travels  have  was  compartively  easy  to  get  what  I 
'  kin  him  to  27  countries  over  a  devi-  wanted.  The  same  thing  was  true  in 
*M^ute  of  more  than  100,000  miles,  other  coimtries. 

tout  99%  of  it  by  air  in  planes  of  “I  also  learned  a  long  time  ago  that 
!mrv  kind  and  nationality.  it  doesn’t  pay  to  try  to  avoid  censor- 

M  his  home  last  week,  a  few  hours  ship,  to  try  to  put  stories  through  by 
fter  he  had  arrived  from  Europe  by  fooling  the  censors.  Once  you  do  that, 
^American  Clipper,  Taylor  told  you’ll  have  to  get  out  of  the  country 
&  Publisheb  the  puriwses  of  fast.  You  won’t  get  news  there  any 
Uj  travels  and  the  impressions  he  more  ” 
picked  up  on  the  way. 

Mea  Shape  Eveati 


He  makes  an  exception,  however, 
in  the  case  of  an  enemy  coimtry,  and 
when  he  wants  to  get  around  censor- 


wnen  ne  warns  lo  gei  aruuiiu  uciiaui- 
nwtajj'  “Present-day  American  j  ship  he  has  ingenious  ways  of  doing 

^Whiw  ha.  one  gaping  hole  m  ite  average  of  in^cates,  de- 


ie^  of  the  background  of  world  events,”  said 


^lor  “This  war  and  the  world 
&  whole  are  not  the  result 
rhea  j  of  a  natural  process.  Events  are 
tha  g  jhaped  by  the  words  and  deeds  of 
I  men,  and  the  only  way  to  make  jore- 


laida^ 

S  KBif 

rh^ 


spite  the  fact  it  is  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice. 

Cryptic  CobU 

Taylor  went  to  Vichy  just  at  the 
time  when  General  Weygand  was  re- 


em  cousins,”  the  Germans;  “Sandy,” 
the  recent  desert  dweller  Wey¬ 
gand. 

There  was  one  thing  still  to  be  done, 
however — to  work  in  somehow  the 
name  of  Otto  Abetz,  one  of  the  six 
highest  men  in  the  councils  of  the 
German  government,  and  the  one 
responsible  for  Weygand’s  dis¬ 
missal. 

Abetz’  name  was  little  known  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  there  was  no  way  of  dis¬ 
guising  it  in  the  message.  Taylor 
licked  this  problem  by  signing  the 
“^babetz.”  The  dodge 
served  two  purposes:  first,  it  got  the 
name  in;  secon^y,  the  prefix  “SOB,” 
unintelligible  to  a  Frenchman,  served 
adequately  as  a  hint  at  the  lineage 
and  character  of  the  .man  who 
thumbed-down  Weygand. 

The  censor  stamped  the  message, 
Taylor  took  it  to  the  cable  ofiBce.  A 
cable  of  that  length  was  imusual  in 
the  Lyons  office.  Tlhe  girl  who 
took  it  said:  “That  will  cost  1.000 
francs.” 

“O.K.,”  said  Taylor.  The  girl’s  eyes 
popped. 

“Since  it’s  going  to  cost  that  much, 
don’t  you  think  I  ought  to  see  it 
sent?”  asked  Taylor. 

“All  right,  come  back  here,”  the 
clerk  said,  as  she  took  the  message  to 
the  operator. 

“All  I  could  think  was:  'There  she 
goes,’  ”  said  Taylor.  “The  operator 


T  TtCTuture  ir;r&id“out  called  from  Algiers,  his  future  status  P^^^ed  it  out,  to^d  the  cable  ^o 
asts  about  the  futwe  is  to  tad  out  r,..n,.ral  Hnnt^Per.  Vichv  the  air,  and  went  Pfft.  I  went  Pfft, 

n  a  (kl.  .tot’s  in  theu-  minds.  From  a  ]our- 
wd 
i 

pom 
ractna 


General  Huntziger,  Vichy 

■«ik.a  te  peiSecUw.  Another  Taylor  did.  ostensibly  to  attend 

correspondents 


T**  <•  thing— our  foreign 

spend  five,  six,  or  more  years  in  one 
iidiioj  country.  As  a  result,  they  have  a 
!  tendency  to  become  provincial.  I 
V  Mi)  don’t  mean  to  say  that  they’re  incom- 
latth*^  potent  By  no  means.  They  do  a 
and  valuable  work.  But,  they 
stnk-fr;  cannot  get  the  full  picture. 

^  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who 


Huntziger’s  funeral  but  actually  to 
keep  Weygand  out  of  the  newly-va¬ 
cated  office. 

Knowing  Weygand  was  going  to  be 
dismissed  and  was  to  take  the  almost 
unprecedented  step  of  resigning  as  a 
soldier  ol  France,  and  that  German 
pressure  was  responsible,  Taylor  had 
a  scoop  on  his  hands.  TTie  only  way 
to  get  it  through  was  by  way  of  the 


and  ran  like  hell.  Four  hours  later  I 
was  in  Spain. 

Story  Daaiad 

“France  denied  the  story,  as  I  ex¬ 
pected.  But,  from  Spain  I  called  New 
York  and  gave  all  the  details.  A  short 
time  later  Petain  confirmed  it” 

Completely  conversant  with  the 
tricks  of  the  journalistic  trade  as  he  is, 
Taylor  has  not  always  been  a  re¬ 
porter.  First  an  industrialist,  then  a 
“newsboy,”  he  reverses  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  Horatio  Alger  pattern. 

Taylor  worked  his  way  into  jour- 


go«  to  a  number  of  countries,  viewing  «>  Sein  inrougn  was  oy  way  oi  me  gS^lte'd  in*l92^frL^'he  Uidv^^^ 
Sm  in  an  American  perspective,  sees  censored  cable  Imes,  out  of  Lyons.  He  ^rad^ted  in  1924  from  th^^ 

more  in  a  short  time  in  each  country 


than  those  who  have  been  there  for 
some  time.  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to 
do,  to  see  the  key  men  and  cover  a 
wide  range  of  lands  and  peoples  and 
get  the  news  in  terms  of  the  American 
sane." 

With  that  as  his  pattern  of  opera¬ 
tions,  Taylor  has  spoken  to  men  whose 
names  are  a  “Who’s  Who”  of  recent 
world  history:  Per  Alben  Hansson, 
prime  minister  of  Sweden;  Marshal 
Petain;  Admiral  Darlan;  Esteban  Bil¬ 
bao,  president  of  the  Spanish  cortes; 
IVancisco  Framco;  Count  Jordana, 
Spain’s  foreign  minister  and  Number 
2  man;  Lord  Gort,  British  military 
commander  at  M^ta;  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare;  Salazar,  premier  of  Portugal; 
Saracoglu  and  Inonu,  of  Turkey;  Sir- 
Arthur  Tedder,  British  air  marshal; 
Generals  Montgomery  and  Alexander; 
Admiral  Cunningham;  General  Eisen¬ 
hower;  Giraud;  DeGaulle;  Anthony 
Eden,  and  many  others. 

Spot  Newt  Rare 

“An  individual  journalist,”  said  Tay- 
.  ■  lor,  “can’t  get  much  spot  news  of  a 
political  or  diplomatic  nature  in  Eu¬ 
rope  these  days.  He  has  to  make  the 
Mws  as  he  goes,  and  the  news  comes 
from  the  top  figures.” 

But  most  of  these  men,  sitting 
in  high  places,  must  have  been  ill  at 
*sse,  rather  stiff,  when  talking  for 
publication  to  an  American  re¬ 
porter. 

“No,”  said  Taylor.  “They  knew 
fh*ir  confidence  would  not  be  abused, 
^  they  would  not  be  put  in  a  bad 
light  Most  of  my  interviews  were  ar- 
•^nged  in  advance.  That  was  how  I 
wna  able  to  reach  men  who  had  never 


•tici 


hired  a  plane  to  Lyons,  went  to  the 
cable  office,  and  dr^ted  the  following 
cryptic  message  to  Jack  Wheeler,  of 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  for  Whom  he  was  working  at 
the  time: 

“Grandpa,  after  consultation  with 
his  northern  cousins,  has  agreed  to 
dismiss  his  southern  correspondent 
Sandy,  who  instead  of  becoming  edi¬ 
tor  will  resign  from  the  newspaper 
profession  and  retire  forthwith,” 

“Grandpa”  was  Petain;  his  “north- 


of  Virginia,  where  he  had  studied 
economics.  While  engaged  in  the  com 
products  refining  and  paper  industries, 
he  maintained  his  interest  in  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Although  he  had  been  editor  of  his 
college  publications,  Taylor’s  first 
real  effort  at  writing,  he  says,  was 
an  economic  treatise  he  produced  in 
1933,  called  “Hitler’s  Treadmill 
Economy  Will  Fool  the  World.”  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  the  American 
Aimlyst,  the  London  Economist,  and 


NEWSMEN  INTERVIEW  ADMIRAL  HALSEY 

Stripped  to  the  waist,  revealing  the  anchor  tatooed  on  his  shoulder,  and  carrying  a 
knife  in  his  belt,  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  commander  of  the  South  Pacific  Force, 
conducts  an  informal  interview  before  his  tent  on  Bougainville,  during  his  inspection 
tour  cf  the  newly-won  beachhead.  Others  in  the  photo,  left  to  right,  are:  1st  Lieutenant 
Sanford  Hunt,  USMC;  Frank  Tremaine,  United  Press;  Fred  Hampson,  Associated  Press; 
and  1st  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Rice,  Marine  Corps  Press  Relations  Officer. 


numerous  other  publications/  An  ad¬ 
vanced  work  on  a  subject  not  dis- 
ctused  comprehensively  before,  it  got 
a  wide  rea^g. 

“The  best  I  can  say  about  it,”  de¬ 
clared  Taylor,  “is  that  ray  wife  gave 
a  copy  of  it  to  her  mother,  who  took 
it  to  bed  with  her  when  she  was 
suffering  with  insomnia.  All  she  had 
to  do  was  to  read  a  few  pages,  and 
she  went  right  to  sleep.” 

le  GeroMey  Wbee  War  Cane 

After  1933,  Taylor  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  traveling  about  Europe 
In  August,  1939,  NANA  sent  him  to 
GernMny  ^  a  correspondent  on  eco¬ 
nomic  afbirs.  While  he  was  there,  the 
Germans  marched  into  Poland,  eco¬ 
nomic  news  became  war  news,  and 
Taylor  was  a  bona  fide  newspaper¬ 
man.  It  has  been  his  full-time  job 
ever  since. 

On  the  two-month  trip  from  which 
he  has  just  returned,  he  served  as  a 
roving  reporter  for  Scripps-Howard. 
and  the  material  was  syndicated  by 
NEIA  Service.  His  arrangement  with 
Scrij^w-Howard  was  unusual.  Roy 
Howard  gave  him  carte  blanche.  He 
travelled  when  and  where  he  pleased, 
writing  what  he  wanted  to  write.  His 
dispatches  out  of  Europe  and  Africa 
proved  the  c-ontract  a  good  one. 

One  of  his  first  stories  on  his  latest 
assignment  was  the  humorous  account 
of  an  attempt  to  interview  the  Ger¬ 
man  ambassador  in  Madrid,  Hans 
Dieckhoff.  Utterly  unexpected  by 
Herr  Ambassador’s  secretaries,  Taylor 
threw  the  embassy  staff  into  complete 
confusion.  One  after  another,  five 
secretaries  came  out  to  ask  “What  is 
it  that  you  want?”  and  five  times 
Taylor  answered:  “I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaperman  and  I  want  to  see 
the  ambassador.”  They  finally  dis¬ 
missed  him,  saying  that  the  Doctor, 
who  was  about  to  leave  for  Berlin, 
had  already  been  delayed  and  would 
be  unable  to  see  him. 

_  In  explaining  how  he  hit  upon  the 
venture.  Taylor  said: 

"From  my  knowledge  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind,  1  knew  that  if  you  take 
them  by  surprise,  almost  anything 
can  happen.  I  figured  that  Dieckhoff 
was  as  apt  to  see  me  as  not.  I  had 
known  him  well  when  he  was  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
was  with  him  in  Berlin  on  Armistice 
Day,  1941.  At  that  time  he  gave  me 
his  ideas  as  to  why  he  thought  the 
U.  S.  would  not  undertake  to  fight  a 
war  ivith  Germany.  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  contrast  his 
ideas  then  and  now.  I  didn’t  see 
him  in  Madrid,  but  I  had  a  good  time 
trying.” 

Although  his  plans  for  travel  in  the 
future  are  indefinite,  Taylor  has  no 
doubt  he'll  get  the  wander  bug  soon 
again.  “But,  it’s  wonderful  to  be 
back  home,”  he  declared.  “The 
United  States  looks  good  to  me  after 
Europe,  verj-  good.” 


Boren  Asks  For 
Soviet  Pulpwood 

continued  from  page  5 


“Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  country  pay  taxes 
and  buy  bonds  in  order  to  create  funds 
for  a  government  bureau  to  lay  up  a 
stockpile  of  newsprint  against  the  best 
interest  and  the  wishes  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America. 

“The  newspapers  do  not  ask,  need  or 
desire  governmental  help  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newsprint  and  they  will  not 
tolerate  dependence  for  their  exis¬ 
tence  and  welfare  upon  the  decision 
of  any  government  official  for  their 
supply  of  newsprint  or  their  right  to 
use  it  as  they  see  best  for  the  common 
good.” 

(See  Trecnor  Statement  on  page  48) 
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Cromie  Cites  Sacrifices 
Fighting  Men  Are  Making 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


ROBERT  CROMIE,  Chicagp  Tribune 

war  correspondent,  who  has  covered 
many  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  battle- 
fronts,  including  Guadalcanal,  and  has 
filed  his  share  of  vivid  dispatches  on 
the  gallant  fighting  efforts  of  the 
Americans  against  the  Japs,  feels  now 
that  he  has  returned  that  war  dis¬ 
patches  in  themselves  are  inadequate 
in  telling  the  real  story  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  our  men  are  making  to  win. 

This  is  no  refiection  on  American 
correspondents  who  are  living  with 
American  fighters  at  the  front  and 
sharing  their  experiences,  taking  the 
same  chances  and  in  many  instances 
either  suffering  wounds  or  paying 
with  their  lives  so  that  Americans  at 
home  may  better  understand  what  our 
fighting  men  are  up  against,  Cromie 
hastened  to  explain  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisiux. 

Praises  Fiqhiert 

“I  only  wish  we  could  put  into 
words  the  real  meaning  of  war  as  it 
is  being  fought  in  the  jungles  and  on 
the  beaches  of  strategic  islands  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific,”  he  asserted.  “Our 
boys  are  doing  exceedingly  well  under 
great  difiSculties.  The  jungle  is  much 
tougher  than  die  Japs.  As  one  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  put  it:  T  wish  we  could 
get  those  so-and-sos  on  a  billiard 
table.’  ” 

Cromie  is  another  of  the  Tribune’s 
young  peacetime  reporters  who  has 
been  converted  into  a  seasoned  war 
correspondent.  He  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  recently  after  17  months  on  the 
Pacific  fronts.  The  34- year -old  writer, 
now  home  on  leave,  has  sent  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  from  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  New  Britain.  New  Zealand. 
New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  and 
the  Solomons,  including  Guadalcanal. 

He  has  been  under  heavy  enemy 
fire,  especially  on  Guadalcanal,  and 
he  has  known  personally  five  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  given  their  lives 
covering  the  various  fronts  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Cromie  knows  the 
risks  that  American  newspapermen 
are  willing  to  take  to  cover  this  war. 
He  paused  in  his  interview  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  ha\’e  given  their 
lives,  and  to  complim«it  those  who 
have  been  wounded  and  almost  killed 
and  “stail  went  back  for  more.” 

Although  Cromie  has  been  bombed 
and  stnifed,  his  “cloaest  call”  was 
when  a  U.  S.  mail  bag,  dropped  from  a 
transport  plane,  nearly  hit  him  in 
Morobe.  He  was  aboard  a  U.  S. 
cruiser  and  saw  the  aircraft  carrier 
Wasp  blown  up  on  Sept.  15. 1942,  when 
Jack  Singer,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  writer,  lost  his  life. 

Cromie  delights  in  telling  about  the 
reconnaisance  trip  he  made  with  Ma¬ 
jor  Jack  Peacock  Green  of  Army 
Amphibian  Engineers  in  a  motor  boat. 
They  were  endeavoring  to  get  “a  line 
on  some  hidden  Jap  batteries.  “We 
cruised  in  close  to  shore  and  the 
first  thing  we  knew  the  Japs  were 
shelling  us,”  he  said.  ”We  got  out 
of  their  range  damn  fast,  but  the  ma¬ 
jor  continu^  to  troll  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  boat  and  complained  about  his 
bad  luck  as  a  fisherman!” 

Turning  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
covering  die  war,  Cromie  remarked 
as  far  as  censorship  is  concerned,  he 
was  inclined  to  view  the  problem 
realistically.  “It  was  not  censorship 
diat  bothered  me,  but  some  of  the  cen¬ 
sors,”  he  declared.  “I  think  some  of 
their  individual  rulings  are  very 
stupid.  But  on  the  whole,  censorship 


is  not  bad.”  He  pointed  out  that  if 
a  story  involved  lx)th  the  Army  and 
Navy,  it  was  posible  that  it  would 
have  to  be  censored  five  times  before 
it  could  be  sent  to  the  home  office. 
All  stories  are  censored  at  least  twice, 
he  said,  once  by  an  American  censor 
and  once  by  an  Australian  censor. 

Working  as  a  “Special,”  Cromie  was 
constantly  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tiwi  of  whether  to  remain  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  wait  for  spot  news  de¬ 
velopments  at  the  front,  or  to  go  out 
and  get  an  eye-witness  story,  which 
seldom  permitted  filing  the  same  day, 
often  requiring  several  days  or  a  week 
before  ^e  correspondent  could  get 
back  to  base  and  clear  his  story. 

Cromie  also  remarked  that  it  was 
rather  difficult  for  a  correspondent  to 
get  exclusive  feature  stories.  There 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
public  relations  officers,  he  said,  to 
frown  upon  individual  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  and  to  preserve  such  stories  for 
a  wider  release. 

Directing  his  attention  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
Cromie  pointed  out  that  the  Japs  have 
been  on  the  defensive  for  months. 
“Our  men  are  better  fighters  and  show 
more  initiative.  Our  men  are  now 
getting  some  advance  training  in 
jungle  fighting  and  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  enemy  in  jungle 
warfare.  Our  artillery  gives  us  an 
edge  and  our  flyers  are  more  accurate 
in  their  bombings.  Our  P-T  boats  are 
especially  handy  in  intercepting  Jap¬ 
anese  baiges  and  sinking  them. 

“The  natives  on  the  islands  we  have 
occupied  are  doing  a  terrific  job  of 
carying  supplies  and  the  wounded. 
They  are  extremely  gentle  with  all  our 
wounded.  The  native  scouts  are  also 
invaliuble.  They  can  ‘smell’  Japs  and 
they  have  saved  many  American  lives 
through  their  alertness. 

“Of  course,  there  is  exceedingly 
tough  fighting  ahead  of  us.  We  are 
still  only  hitting  the  outer  edges  and 
the  closer  to  Tokio  we  get,  the  slower 
the  progress.  The  Japs  are  unques¬ 
tionably  good  fighters,  but  in  our  boys 
they  have  met  their  masters.” 

Cites  Hal  O'noherty 

Cromie  referred  to  several  of  his 
journalistic  colleagues  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific.  “My  advice  to  any  cor¬ 
respondent  in  a  hurry  is  not  to  travel 
with  Hal  O’Flaherty,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  now  assigned  to  Gmeral  MacAr- 
thur’s  conunand.  Hal  seems  to  know 
everyone  within  50  miles  and  his 
many  friends  constantly  hail  him,  or 
Hal  hails  them.” 

Cromie  said  his  “favorite  correspon¬ 
dent”  was  Jack  Dowling,  Chicopo  Sun 
writer  who  was  with  Cromie  at  Guad¬ 
alcanal.  Cromie  said  he  liked  Dowl¬ 
ing’s  unpredictable  humor  and  his 
good  writing,  as  well  as  his  company. 
Dowling,  who  has  been  in  India  re¬ 
cently,  is  the  author  of  a  hit  song,  “I 
Wanted  Wings,”  which  is  extremely 
popular  with  American  airmen  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  atea.  The  song, 
with  a  ribald,  bitter  type  of  humor  ap¬ 
peals  to  American  boys,  he  said. 

“Some  smart  American  newspaper 
should  pick  up  Henry  Keys,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian,  who  is  writing  for  the  London 
Express,”  remarked  Cromie. 

Jack  Turcott,  New  York  News  cor¬ 
respondent  assigned  to  MacArthur, 
was  described  by  Cromie  as  “his  fa¬ 
vorite  gag  man.”  Cromie  told  of  one 
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occasion  when  a  communique  was 
being  read  at  a  press  conference,  re¬ 
porting  that  “our  light  naval  units  at¬ 
tacked  and  sank  several  enemy 
rafts.”  Turcott  turned  to  Cromie  and 
remarked  in  a  loud  whisper:  “I  won¬ 
der  when  we  are  going  to  storm  the 
enemy’s  water  pistol  positions?” 

Bob  Cromie  has  been  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  since  1936.  Upon  graduating 
from  Oberlin  College,  he  began  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 
After  less  than  a  year’s  experience  in 
Pontiac,  Cromie  joined  the  Sunday 
metropolitan  staff  of  the  Tribune  and 
was  later  transferred  to  the  local 
room,  where  he  did  rewrite  and  later 
general  assignments. 


Soldier-Editor 
Gives  a  Few 
Editorial  Hints 


Thinks  Some  Army  Paper 
Practices  Con  Be  Used 
Outside  After  the  War 


By  SGT.  DON  ROBINSON 
Editor,  45fti  Division  News 


The  45th  Dtvistoti  News,  published 
both  in  training  and  in  combat,  has 
developed  one  type  of  story  that  may 
help  lend  new  reader  interest  to  civil 
publications  after  the  war.  The  News 
serves  a  varying  “population”  about 
as  large  as  that  of  Florence.  Ala.,  or 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  This  group 
is  too  large  to  find  familiar  names  in 
personals,  yet  small  enough  so  that 
the  paper  should  be  intimate.  As  an 
army  paper  we  try  to  put  over  the  idea 
that  while  the  division  may  be  large 
and  mighty,  no  one  is  too  insignificant 
to  be  noticed  within  it. 

The  stories  I  refer  to  would  be 
called  boxes  on  civilian  papers;  the 
big  difference  is  that  they  are  sym¬ 
pathetic.  Where  a  civilian  newspaper 
will  report  that  some  poor  soul  has 
divorced  her  husband  because  he 
tattooed  patriotic  slogans  on  her  back, 
we  may  report  that  Sgt.  Leon  O’Neal! 
received  his  Christmas  package  of 
candies — the  same  delicious  goodies 
that  come  in  C-ration.  Not  more 
than  a  himdred  men  may  know 
O’Neall,  but  everyone  knows  C-ration. 

In  short,  we  use  the  “personal” 
approach  in  using  a  lot  of  names 
(roughly  25,000  a  year),  but  each  item 
must  be  of  interest  to  anyone,  whether 
they  know  the  man  involved  or  not. 
7710  quality  of  these  items  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  many  war  correspond¬ 
ents  have  sent  them  back  to  the  States 
in  their  own  stories.  (We  found  they 
were  using  them,  so  we  now  include 
a  man’s  home  address  in  the  story.) 

Part  of  the  items  are  two,  three  or 
four  lines  long,  and  are  placed  in  a 
regular  column,  while  others  are  box- 
length  and  used  throughout  the  paper. 
They’re  easy  to  procure,  because  any 
casual  conversation  produces  them. 
In  civil  life  they’re  the  kind  of  stories 
you  and  your  wife  exchange  about 
the  day’s  activities  when  you  get  home 
at  night. 

Some  civilian  newspapers  already 
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Unless  editors  think  of  a  lot  of  new 
ideas  to  hold  reader  interest  after  the 
war,  much  of  the  boom  war  circulation 
will  slide  away  when  battle  news  and 
dope  on  rationing  no  longer  are  avail¬ 
able. 

On  some  of  the  better  army  news¬ 
papers  ideas  are  brewing;  they’re  be¬ 
ing  brewed  by  newspapermen  taken 
from  their  civilian  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  jobs  and  thrown  into  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people  they  write  and 
edit  for.  Some  othese  ideas  may  be 
adapted  for  civilian  papers. 

A  New  ParteaaU  Slaat 


have  approached  this  by  other 
The  New  York  Daily  Neio^ 

Sayings  of  Children”  contains  * 
gestlon.  A  discreetly  sparse  si 
ling  of  these  from  within  th* 
munity  might  have  some  appeal 
Vincent,  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  has  long  been 
casual  stories  about  ordinary 
although  they  are  somewhat 
than  the  type  I  have  in  min^ 

This  type  of  story  must  be 
cleverly,  as  distinguished 
slick  presentation  of  gossip 
It  must  not  be  wordy.  The 
News  is  a  four-page  weekly 
and  must  carry  photograi^  a^ 
toons  (neither  canned)  in  add 
name  stories,  and  must  have  a 
amount  of  international  news 
Still  we  are  able  to  mention 
about  every  one  of  our  readoi 
less  than  a  year. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
umn  will  appeal  to  men,  not 
sively,  but  largely.  Women’s 
appear  in  the  society  column^ 
ticularly  if  the  paper  carriee 
sonals,”  while  men  ignore  tbagr 
umns. 

The  rub  comes  in  gatherh^ 
items.  It’s  a  job  for  a  grega. 
man.  They  shouldn’t  be  picked 
on  regular  beats,  but  in  the 
or  even  by  random  telephone 
(Every  once  in  a  while  you’ll  a' 
a  night  worker  and  the  good 
value  of  the  project  will  dim 
somewhat.)  If  a  regular  colunm 
used  (and  there  are 
against  confining  the  materkd  to 
column)  phone  calls  will  come  h. 

Against  its  rival,  radio,  the  nensAw 
paper  has  access  to  a  big  resoureP^  ^ 
Radio  news  must  be  quick  and  biL 
portant.  Only  the  buky 
can  dally  to  recount  the  personal 
fairs  of  its  supporters. 
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U  miss 

This  method  seems  to  me  a  wayt  Jovm  o 
haul  the  “editorial  offices”  out  of  th  j^ny 
cloistered  city  room,  out  from  behia  ^  esc 
the  polite,  firm  receptionist,  and  sha  ijaa  c 
the  public  that  the  paper  is  interesta  jmuggb 
in  the  small  things  in  everyday  lib  Allied 
of  citizen.  Nobody  has  to  be  toldthi  ijji 
citizens  are  interested  in  their  ovj  itory, 
personal  lives,  and  the  personal  liva  latest 
of  others. 


Admits  Killing 
Girl  Reporter 


Walter  W.  Law,  39,  a  New  Haw 
Conn.,  war  worker,  admitted  this  wn 
in  a  five-page  signed  confession  tk| 
he  killed  and  cremated  Miss  fid 
Brancato,  New  Haven  Journal  Cos/ns 
reporter,  who  disappeared  last  Jsk 
according  to  A.  S.  Ullman,  State  At 
tomey. 

Miss  Brancato  vanished  after  shj 
had  left  her  office  to  attend  a  bkdj 
party  for  Army  men.  A(»x>r(liiig  t 
Law’s  statement,  he  had  called  ht 
earlier  and  offered  to  introduce  h«4 
an  Army  officer.  When  she  came* 
his  office  in  the  basement  of  the  buifi- 
ing  where  he  was  employed,  abotel 
p.m.,  he  seized  her.  After  a  fia* 
struggle,  he  declared,  he  strangled !« 
and,  without  knowing  whether  d 
was  dead  or  alive,  threw  her  bcxiy  itej 
a  furnace. 


ASKS  LOGGER  AID 


Washington,  Jan.  26 — Senator  R.  d 
Brewster  of  Maine,*  has  introduced 
companion  bill  to  the  House  meaote 
submitted  last  week  by  Rep.  Philip  f 
Philbin  of  Massachusetts,  calling  ^ 
Selective  Service  draft  deferment  I* 
all  registrants  engaged  in  producM 
wood  for  the  war  effort,  including  kf" 
ging  to  produce  the  basic  ingredi^ 
of  newsprint. 
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WAR  BONDS.  INVASION  AND  ALLIED  STRATEGY  PROVIDE  CARTOON  THEMES 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SWASTIKA 

WAR  LOAN 
■  DRIVE 


WHERE  IS  THAT  INVASION  TIME  BOMB 
PLANTED? 


the  TORTOISE  AND  THE  HARE, 
REMEMBER? 


WAR  LOAN 
DRIVE 


/because 
•me  WAR  IS 

ALMOST 


DON'T  SEE 

wHV  r 

SHOULD  SUV 


Paule  lowing  in  the  Providence  Bulletin. 


I’aiil  Carnuick  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Joseph  Parrish  in  the  Chicago  Trikunt. 


EIS  Writer  In  Daring 
scape  Inside  Germany 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


phone.  crazed  symphony  of  bombs,  planes, 

“We  watched  the  interceptor  plane  fantastic 

clearly  in  what  seemed  almost  day-  A  tumultuous  jigsaw  of  wlor  and 
light  as  he  swung  up  towards  us.  Our  ^onsum^  few  and  bewilder- 

pilot  swung  the  heavily  laden  bomber  wonder-it  was  an  expen- 

one  way  and  another  in  violent  evasive  ence  defying  description.  I  rem^ber 
maneuvers.  But  in  such  a  tight-  ^  .You  wanted  a 

packed  stream  of  bombers,  a  night  j 

fighter  could  hardly  miss.  I  watcl^  f  strapp^  to  me 

several  clattering  bursts  of  fire  which  around  my  t^^t  and 

.  spitted  past  us  like  aerial  torpedoes  ^^th  Wn  fingers  I  coul^t  move 
WM  wdely  published  and  played  and  seemed  to  strike  other  bombers.  **•  ^  u  downward 

throughout  thB  coun^.  “Disaster  came  to  us  with  terrifying  Suddenly  however,  I  noticed 

^  dispatch,  dated  Dec.  23,  told  suddenness.  Hie  world  seemed  to  f  8^*  ?!  reflected  on  water  off 
0  hk  experiences  from  the  time  he  burst  into  an  inferno  of  flame,  our  *  ™flfed  I  was  dro^mg 

dunW  into  the  beUy  of  an  RAF  plane  shuddered  and  rocked  violently.  I?*®,,®  TM®’’  I 

to  the  moment  when  he  was  Cannon  shells  had  ripped  into  the  ^achute  to  veer  off 

^ed  out  of  a  German  lake  by  na-  starboard  wing  and  both  engines  ex-  *°®  ®°!?’ 

^  ■  O  ..  plow'd  into  a  furious  Are.  The  engi-  IJ. 5??, t*'® 

IBs  amazing  adventures  were  dis-  neer  switched  off  the  motors.  But  ”***"*  '^uich  I  had  jumped. 

^  m  a  story  reaching  New  York  it  was  hopeless;  the  fire  had  flashed  “Then,  suddenly,  I  hit,  smashing 
to  week  by  Barry  Paris,  INS  edi-  to  the  wing  fuel  tanks  and  flames  en-  through  thick  reeds  and  sinking 
w-m-chief,  following  by  a  few  days  veloped  us.  waist-deep  into  mud  and  chest-deep 

is  letter  from  “somewhere  in  Ger-  _ j  into  water.  I  released  the  tangled 

Kel?" a 'n*  •**'“•*  ^  with  blinding  brilliaJ^^mTy,^ys!  inflated  my  lifebelt,  ^d  then 

i“L“e5rNeTYorr/^ 

«liSte?wi  ^  buckled  our  parachutes^  he  strug- 

®^tch  was  a  special  note  appended  ♦r^  4^  trenchcoat  too  heavy  and  ray  body 

c£rh  •<»  5-"  <«  •»  -“-i  ^ 

'•ns,  so  there  would  be  no  mistake  f  *1,-  ....  ,  mands. 

« 1.  sender',  ld«.tily.  ^  N.-b  Cd 

Tells  of  Flight  "yfg  followed  each  other  into  the  “What  happened  during  the  next 

His  original  letter  written  to  London  bombardier’s  compartment,  stumbling  lew  hours  is  not  exactly  clear.  I  be- 
revealing  he  was  a  prisoner  in  and  fumbling  our  way  through  the  lieve  I  was  temporarily  out  of  my 
“**®®ny,  was  dated  Dec.  11.  His  dis-  passage,  tearing  off  our  oxygen  masks,  head  for  I  shouted  to  myself  to  move 
P**™  was  written  12  days  later.  then  dropping  and  spilling  out  into  a'ld  couldn’t.  ‘Your  wife  and  baby 
Aror  describing  the  uikeoff  of  the  the  rush  of  ice  cold  air.  I’m  not  a  are  waiting,’  I  tried  to  shout  to  my- 
he  was  riding,  Bennett  re-  good  soldier.  For  me,  it  was  ^eer  self.  ‘Fight!  Get  out  of  this.’ 

Pa'fic  and  fright  such  as  I  had  never  (Bennett’s  wife,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Ben- 
Hoover,  searchlights  by  the  before  experienced.  I  dived  out  nett,  and  their  2-year-old  son,  Alan, 
aimed  straight  up  and  mo-  clumsily.  I  pulled  the  ripcord  of  my  have  been  living  in  South  Orange, 
“™e«8,  illuminating  the  cloud  be-  parachute  almost  immediately,  which  N.  J.,  with  Bennett’s  parents.) 


Lowell  Bennett 
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Aid  Would'Ba  Advertisers 
“NAMES  and  Products  to  Remember” 
is  the  title  of  a  new  column  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  as  an  apology 
for  omitting  advertising  due  to  the 
newsprint  shortage. 

“In  capsule  form,”  the  feature  says, 
“their  messages  to  you  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ”  and  there  is  a  list  of  advertisers 
and  the  gist  of  the  copy  left  out  of 
the  edition. 

m 

“Shop  Tcdk"  for  Public 

TO  HELP  explain  to  readers  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Morning  Tribune  the  reason 
for  various  space-saving  changes  made 
in  the  newspapers,  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune  editorial  page  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  feature  entitled  “Shop 
Talk,”  in  which  the  public  is  given  a 
complete  pictiue  of  the  new^rint  sit¬ 
uation  locally  and  nationally. 

The  first  article  explained  how  much 
newsprint  is  used  annually  and  how, 
for  instance,  the  expedient  of  drop¬ 
ping  the  title  of  a  comic  strip  into  the 
strip  itself,  instead  of  carrying  it  in 
a  separate  line  above,  saves  three  tons 
per  comic  strip  yearly. 

Readers  have  indicate  their  pleas¬ 
ure  with  being  “let  in”  on  the  “secrets" 
of  the  situation.  Gideon  Seymour, 
editorial  page  editor,  plans  to  run  ad¬ 
ditional  ^lop  talk  columns  whenever 
the  situation  warrants  it. 

m 

War  Bond  Plug 

MOST  of  the  stories  on  the  sports 
pages  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Jan.  18,  the  opening  day  of  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  drive,  promoted  bond  sales 
in  an  unusual  manner.  Every  story 
ended  with  a  buy-war-bonds  plug. 
Example:  A  story  on  billiard-cham¬ 
pion  Willie  Hoppe  ended  as  follows: 
“Hoppe  defeated  him,  400  to  342,  at 
Kansas  City  and  850  to  846  at  Chicago. 
You  can  avoid  a  setback  over  there  by 
buying  a  bond." 

a 

Skott 

MUST  be  kind  of  tiring!  This  headline 
is  from  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News: 

RIVALRY  PRODUCINa 
RISULTS  AT  CUSTIR 
Wemea  Keep  Repredaetioa  Iroach 
Aoiag  at  Top  Speed 

_  e 

A  NEW  high  of  consideration  for  de¬ 
fendants  in  a  draft  evasion  con¬ 
spiracy  case  was  reached  in  Federal 
District  Court  at  New  York  City  the 
other  day,  according  to  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  of  Jan.  19. 

After  reporting  the  arraignment  and 
pleas  of  not  guilty  by  Dr.  Arnold 
Hutschnecker  and  Michael  Mangano, 
co-defendants  of  Gert  Heinz  (cq)  von 
Gontard,  the  Mirror  in  it’s  first  ^ition 
insisted,  “they  were  released  in  bail 
of  $1,000  and  $1,500  respectfully.” 

MRS.  OLIVE  SMITH  CORNEOUS 
now  gathers  up  garbage  to  make 
herself  a  handsome  living.  Grit, 
weekly  newspaper,  now  streamlined, 
has  this  to  say: 

“Mrs.  Cornelius  got  200  customers 
and  averaged  about  six  dollars  a  week 
above  expenses  the  first  year.  Now 
she  has  three  trucks,  a  farm  on  which 
she  regularly  feeds  200  pigs,  and  three 
drivers,  including  her  husband,  Elarle. 

“One  day  Mrs.  Cornelius  handled 
350  receptacles  and  finds  it  easy  to  lift 
her  weight,  126  pounds,  in  garbage 
cans,  she  declares.” 

We  always  did  feel  a  bit  sorry  for 


“successful  wives.”  They  always  seem 
to  take  it  out  on  their  husbands  one 
way  or  another. 

s 

THE  following  appeared  in  the  Jan. 

15  issue  of  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Observer  under  “Events  To- 
ni^t”  on  the  society  page. 

It  must  be  the  Leap  Year  angle. 

“Hie  first  of  a  series  of  dances  will 
be  given  by  Fredonia  Odd  purpose 
of  threatening  the  right  Fellows  in 
the  lodge  hall.” 

m 

IN  SPITE  of  the  best  precautions  in 

putting  newspapers  to  bed  accidents 
do  happen.  In  one  of  the  editions  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  Jan. 
21  there  appeared  on  page  3  a  display 
head  reading  “Nurse-Midwife  Ai(^ 
Obstetrics,”  over  the  story  commenc¬ 
ing  “an  ofBcial  order  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice”  and  going  on  to  relate 
the  ordered  transfer  of  Louis  (Lepke) 
Buchalter  to  the  death  house  at  Sing 
Sing. 

On  page  21,  opening  the  New  York 
evening  daily’s  second  section,  ap¬ 
peared  the  heading  “Lepke  Transfer 
Order  Due  Today”  over  the  story  be¬ 
ginning  “the  old-fashioned  midwife 
has  practically  disappeared  from  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area,”  going 
on  to  report  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maternity  Center  Association  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club. 

■ 

HEIADLINE  in  the  Tarentum  (Pa.) 

Valley  Daily  News: 

BARKING  COUPLE  MARRIED 

(Barking  is  a  community  in  the  Ta¬ 
rentum  paper’s  circulation  area). 

■ 

Dovis-Sherwood 
Dispute  Before  FDR 

WASHmcTON,  Jan.  27  —  President 
Roosevelt  had  before  him  for  decision 
this  week  an  issue  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  resignation  of  either  El¬ 
mer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  or  Robert  Sherwood, 
director  of  OWI  overseas  operations. 

Davis  has  insisted  that  Sherwood 
dismiss  three  key  men  in  the  New 
York  OWI  office — Joseph  Barnes,  dep¬ 
uty  director  in  charge  of  Atlantic  op¬ 
erations,  James  P.  Warburg,  deputy 
director  handling  psychological  war¬ 
fare,  and  Ed  Johnson,  head  of  the 
overseas  editorial  board.  Hie  OWI 
chief  contends  these  dismissals  are 
necessary  to  pave  the  way  for  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  agency  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  part  in  the  new  war  front 
soon  to  be  opened.  Sherwood  disagrees. 

Because  Davis  regards  Sherwood’s 
work  very  important  to  OWI  he  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  settle  the  issue  by  reliev¬ 
ing  his  associate  and  has  referred  the 
entire  matter  to  the  President  by  let¬ 
ter.  Sherwood  presented  his  side  in 
person. 

If  Davis  is  not  upheld  he  has  indi¬ 
cated  he  will  resign.  Sherwood’s  at¬ 
titude  is  understood  to  be  a  like  one. 

PAPERS  MERGE 

The  Nevada  Daily  Mail  and  Post 
and  the  Southwest  Mail  and  Post,  a 
weekly,  both  published  in  Nevada, 
Mo.,  will  be  consolidated  under  the 
name  Nevada  Daily  Mail,  effective 
Feb.  1,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Replacing  the  Southwest  Mail  and 
Post  in  the  weekly  field  will  be  the 
Nevada  Herald,  which  was  acquired 
by  the  Daily  Mail  last  Dec.  1. 

NEW  MASTHEAD 

The  Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Citizen,  a 
six-day  newspaper,  inaugurated  the 
New  Year  with  a  new  masthead,  re¬ 
placing  the  one  it  has  used  since  its 
Nov.  6,  1918,  issue.  The  new  mast¬ 
head,  set  in  two  lines  between  the 
ears,  is  in  48  and  72-point  Ludlow 
Umbra  type.  The  former  one  was 
hand  drawn. 


E  D  I 

SNPA  Committee 
Studying  Sites 
For  Paper  Mill 

A  committee  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  a 
meeting  in  Birmingham  Jan.  24,  re¬ 
ceived  proposals  of  several  “very  de¬ 
sirable”  sites  for  the  erection  of  a 
newsprint  mill  in  the  South  and  se¬ 
lection  of  one  of  them  will  be  made 
at  a  later  date,  it  was  announced. 

The  all-day  meeting  in  Birmingham 
represented  the  committee’s  first 
since  it  was  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  adopted  last  Septem¬ 
ber  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
SNPA  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  construction  of  newsprint  mills 
in  the  South. 

Accessibility  laiportoat 

"Five  or  six  localities  were  proposed 
by  various  interests,”  a  spokesman  for 
the  committee  said,  “some  by  rail¬ 
road  companies  and  some  by  chunbers 
of  commerce.  In  all,  a  number  of  very 
desirable  sites  with  ample  pine  lands 
and  other  requirements  were  made 
available.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the 
accessibility  of  the  raw  material, 
either  slash  or  long-leaf  pine,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  first  essential  of  such  a 
project,  a  consideration  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  water,  fuel  and  power, 
would  influence  final  decision. 

The  efforts  of  the  committee  are  in 
line  with  a  movement  to  establish 
several  newsprint  mills  in  the  South, 
with  the  belief  that  Southern  news¬ 
papers  alone  can  support  at  least  four 
such  plants. 

It  also  was  annoimced  that  the 
group  hopes  the  first  mill  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  through  its  efforts  will  reach 
a  daily  production  of  300  tons. 

Although  the  SNPA  has  encouraged 
and  sought  since  1934  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  paper  mills  in  the 
South,  the  group  that  met  in  Birming¬ 
ham  represents  the  association’s  first 
concentration  of  effort  and  authority 
in  pursuing  the  idea. 

Laffcia  Float  Cited 

The  $9,000,000  newsprint  plant  of  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Lufkin, 
Tex.,  completed  in  1940  and  producing 
annually  60,000  tons  of  newsprint 
paper  from  Southern  pines,  was  pro¬ 
moted  entirely  by  SNPA.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plant — only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  South — ^has  been  termed  “most 
successful.” 

Members  of  the  committee  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Birmingham  meeting  were 
Chairman  C^arl  B.  Short,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World  News;  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
Chattanooga,  secretary  and  manager 
of  SNPA;  Frank  Daniels,  general 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer;  J,  F.  Tims,  general  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
and  the  States;  K  K.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  George 
Diggers,  general  manager  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  president  of  SNPA, 
and  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of 
the  Birmingtmm  Age-Herald  and 
News. 

James  E.  Chappell,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Birminghcim 
Age-Herald  Publishing  Company  and 
the  Birmingham  News  Publishing 
Company,  and  treasurer  of  SNPA, 
also  attended. 

Unable  to  attend  were  the  following 
committeemen:  John  D.  Wise,  general 
manager  of  the  Richmond,  (Va.)  Times 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader;  Charles 
P.  Manship,  publisher  of  the  Baton 
Rouge,  (La.)  State-Times  and  Advo¬ 
cate,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
SNPA,  and  Ted  Dealey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 


TOR  &  PUBLISHe 


SUBSCRIBER  JAILED 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Frankftn  (a 
Times  are  having  less  diflU^i^y  j'** 
lecting  from  customers  sines  tss* 
cent  convictions  imder  a  law  ^ 
last  Mardi  by  Gov.  Schriekar 
diana,  whi6h  makes  refusal  to  !■ 
newsboys  a  misdemeanor  puni^wARi^^^ 
by  fine  and  jail  sentence.  0g^|9  fatal  1 
scriber  who  failed  to  pay  ■  bj|]  JBnonths  aj 
was  fined,  the  other  was  Tregi 

days  after  he  refused  to  pay  |  aService  v 
costs,  and  a  newspaper  bill  ol 


according  to  a  bulletin  of  Jan  i 

aL  .  TT _ T>..  .  ■“♦I 


the  Hoosier  State  Press  AstoditJ  ^  ® 
The  Times’  publisher  said:  “Ikia  Hi  ^ 
is  having  the  desired  effect,  for  |,  wo-ind 
week,  the  first  time  in  nuuiy  yn  AuU,  T 
scarcely  a  carrier  appeared  at  g 
office  without  reporting  that  „mpCBLIS 
customer  had  paid  in  fiiH  ”  urn  fro 

■  ^rmy  P 

SEAMEN  SUE  TRIBUNE 


Three  members  of  the  Nab®  ^ 
Maritime  Union  (CIO)  ^ed  suit  i  ‘ 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Chfcij 
Jan.  21,  against  the  Chicago  Trii* 
and  Col.  Robert  R.  McComiidt,d 
tor  and  publisher.  They 
had  been  libeled  and  asked  $U||  oS 
damages  each  on  the  strengfii  o|  g  uound 
Jan.  23, 1943  article  which  the  Traiu 
published  imder  the  heading: 

Refuses  to  Unload  Food 
Solomons.”  The  article  in  qi 
furnished  the  Tribune  by 
Beacon  Journal. 


aused. 


CROCKETT  HONORED 

A  Liberty  ship  named  for 
H.  Crockett,  Associated  Preaa 
correspondent  killed  in  the  Me 
ranean  area,  was  launched  Jan. 
the  New  England  Shipbuilding 
yards  at  South  Portland,  Me. 


AP  Nominatio: 
For  Directors 
Are  Announced 


Nominations  for  the  Asaodn  juer  h 
Press  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  vN  Iw  Ge: 
upon  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Ap  odtion 
24,  1944,  were  announced  Jan.  24 1  be  top 
the  nominating  committee  of  five  A  ^re  be 
Nominated  by  reason  of  the  ezpi  jde  of 
tion  of  the  terms  of  five  direed  he  pe, 
were:  irhole  i 

Manship  Head*  Committea  leteinii 
George  F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Hat  “Our 
Telegram;  K  H.  Butlor,  Buffalo  (KI  if  the 
Evening  News;  Norman  Chandla,!  hargcs. 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Times;  Alanaoo  I  ave.  1 
Deuel,  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gurt  leads  o 
Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cm  ad  a  si 
ier- Joumaf;  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  G  lO-mil 
cago  Times;  Robert  McLean,  PW  iction  i 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Fraik  “I  sb 
Noyes,  Washington  (D.  Even  ackto 
Star;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Si  -litera: 
and  Harold  F.  Wheeler,  Boston  Tm  he  gla) 
eler.  w  a 

The  directors  whose  terms  are  a  ralked 
piring  are  Noyes,  McLean,  Booth,  PH  he  bad 
terson  and  Butler.  '  1 

Nominated  for  director  for  citiBi  M-nur 
less  than  50,000  population  wereW  iroppee 
L.  Home,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tdi  are,  n 
gram,  and  Howard  Rice,  Brattids  rfihrai 
(Vt.)  Reformer.  Home  is  a  pn*  oyhel 
director,  whose  term  is  expiring  *  ?'itte 
Members  of  the  nominating  at  ‘long  s 
mittee,  chosen  at  the  last  annual  md  hrougl 
ing,  were:  The 

Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton  HM  Bents. 
(La.)  State  Times  (chairman);  LM  lulled 
P.  Cashman,  Vicksburg  (Mis&)  h  cab 
ning  Post;  Frank  L.  Rogers,  GloeW  (Lt  C 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Leader  RepubUt^  riiom 


Henry  Walser,  Hazelton  (Pa.)  Si 
ard  Sentinel;  Edward  E.  Lindnji 
cotur  (Ill.)  Herald;  Oscar  S.  St» 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal;  W. 
Knorpp,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazetts(i 
retary),  and  T.  M.  Storke.  Sonli  ‘ 
hara  (Cal.)  News. 


Back  in  U  S.  Ask  Press  to  Be 

“  **  it,  except  his  editor-in-chief,  Barry  ^««i  #  I 

^  #  #  W  *  Faris,  and  his  wife.  “Otherwise,”  he  ^oretui  on 

CTdlH  probably  wouldn’t  have  been  •  ut 

90  VI*  nyusu  Invasion  News 

almost  get  to  the  nearest  jeep  trail.  I  tried  here,  each  more  severe  than  the  one  Washincton  Jan  28— Hie  Advisory 

. .  ’ -  But  he  kept  mum  about  the  Board  of  the  ^ess  Division  of  the  oZ 

Seating  liims^f  meanw^le  g^g  Censorship  today  stated: 

The  scheme  worked,  “With  our  military  situation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  approaching  the  critical  stage 
where  even  an  inadvertent  slip,  care¬ 
less  speculation,  or  ill-advised  com¬ 
ment  might  cost  the  lives  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  fighting  men,  it  be¬ 
comes  imperative  to  give  not  casual 
but  most  earnest  and  ever-present 
consideration  to  the  censorship  code 
to  which  newspapers  have  subscribed. 
As  the  Advisory  Board,  we  most 
earnestly  commend  the  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Censorship  regarding  the  care  which 
must  now  be  taken.  We  ask  each  of¬ 
fice,  each  press  service,  each  com¬ 
mentator,  to  read  and  re-read  it  and 
bear  it  constantly  in  mind,  that  we 
may  emerge  from  this  critical  period 
with  voluntary  censorship  a  proved 
success.  In  short,  now  is  the  time 
,-  ,  y- for  all  of  us  to  show  that  we  will  keep 

made  a  tour  of  the  Italian  front  with  faith  ” 

Byron  Price,  the  censorship  director, 
issued  this  note  to  editors: 

“Tlie  coming  invasion  of  Europe 
confronts  voluntary  censorship  vrith 
its  greatest  single  responsibility. 
There  is  no  way  to  conceal  from  the 
,  .  . ,  enemy  that  an  invasion  is  in  prospect, 

Tregaskis  said  a  British  Isles  will  be  used 

as  a  base.  What  we  must  protect  at 
all  hazards  is  information  of  the  time 
.-  -  .  ,  .  f  and  place  of  attack,  the  strength  of 

13  to  get  right  mto  the  thick^  of  attacking  force  and  its  technical 

make-up  and  equipment. 

“In  every  reference  to  the  coming 
operations  you  are  earnestly  requested 
to  keep  in  mind  the  code  provisions 
against  publication  or  broadcast,  with¬ 
out  appropriate  authority,  of: 

“1.  Secret  war  plans. 

“2.  Movement  of  ships  and  troops 
(including  movements  or  shifts  of  high 
officers  and  personnel  known  for  spe¬ 
cialized  activities.) 

“3.  Allied  or  enemy  secret  weapons 
and  equipment  and  counter  measures 
of  defense.  Weapons  and  defense 
measures  of  the  enemy  are  included 
because  it  would  be  to  his  advantage 
to  know  how  good  our  intelligence  is. 

“4.  International  negotiations  which 
concern  military  operations. 

“Special  precautions  are  neces¬ 
sary  regarding  information  from 
abroad  which  bears  on  the  invasion 
and  involves  any  of  the  subjects  listed 
above.  No  such  information  should  be 
published  or  broadcast  in  this  coim- 
try  if  the  enemy  would  be  informed 
thereby.  Information  in  the  listed 
categories  coming  direct  from  a  neu¬ 
tral  or  Allied  country,  but  which 
might  not  be  generally  available  in 
A  prize  of  $1,000  will  be  awarded  to  that  country,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  writer  of  the  best  article  on  free-  the  Office  of  Censorship  before  use. 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  U.  S.,  in  a  con-  This  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
test  announced  this  week  by  the  At-  material  from  enemy  countries,  ma- 
lantic  Monthly  magazine,  Boston,  terial  originating  in  the  British  Isles 
Deadline  is  May  1,  and  the  maga-  anjj  cleared  by  British  censorship, 
zine  suggests  the  length  of  articles  be  material  cleared  by  Allied  military 
between  4,500  and  7,000  words.  The  censorship  overseas  or  material  which 
competition  is  open  to  all,  including  already  has  been  published,  sent  by 
journalists.  The  main  purpose  of  the  radio  or  otherwi.se  generally  dissemi- 
contest,  as  stated  in  the  announce-  nated  in  any  area  abroad.  Hie  test: 
ment,  is  to  “examine  the  functioning  Does  the  enemy  know  this? 
of  newspapers  in  a  democracy.”  “The  appropriate  authority  for  any 

_  „  _  _  .qiSq  disclosure  within  the  restricted  list 

DAlLl  £tA10£0  rnlVi/jl  must  be  of  absolutely  unquestioned 

The  carrier-delivered  price  of  the  standing  if  security  is  to  be  protected. 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News  was  We  need  urgently  a  complete  mora- 
raised  from  18c  to  20c  a  week,  effective  torium  on  backstairs  gossip  and  hair- 
Jan.  3,  according  to  an  announcement  line  authenticity  regarding  this  criti- 
by  T.  O.  Ruckle,  president.  Recent  cal  battle.  In  case  of  the  slightest 
increases  in  wages,  newsprint,  and  doubt,  consult  the  Office  of  Censor- 
other  operating  costs  were  given  as  ship.  Let  us  have  no  black  market  in 
the  reason.  This  is  the  second  raise  information  so  dangerous  to  American 


ont  Y  recovered  from  an  : -  „  .  .  - ,  ^ 

1  head  wound  received  two  to  call  to  a  couple  of  soldiers  running  before. 

-  at  the  Italian  front.  Rich-  past  me,  but  my  voice  rattled  faintly  matter, 

I’r^teKkis  ace  International  News  like  a  broken  gramophone,  and  I  real-  with  atabrine. 

Lire  war  reporter,  who  returned  to  ized  ffie  wor^  didn’t  make  sense,  and  he  got  to  London,  where  Amer- 
!  115  Jan.  24,  is  straining  to  be  off  Surprised,  I  tried  again,  but  I  had  lost  jcan  Army  doctors  got  to  work  on 
T  to  the  battlefronts,  awaiting  my  power  of  speech.  him  and  fixed  him  up.  From  there  he 

V  a  clean  bill  from  Army  doctors.  “I  knew  I  had  to  get  off  the  moun-  went  to  cover  the  Mediterranean 
^  wearing  a  gauze  patch  over  a  tain  that  night.  I  stood  up  and  stag-  campaign.  ' 

j-inoh  hole  in  the  left  side  of  his  gered  down  the  trail,  with  my  right  The  27-year-old  reporter  wears  his 
ill  Tregaskis  looked  lean  and  fit  arm  hanging  like  a  board  at  my  side,  honors  lightly.  Holder  of  the  INS 
eii  interviewed  this  week  by  Editor  Shells  kept  coming  my  way,  and  with  Medal  of  Honor  for  “heroic  devotion 
>i;blisher,  the  day  following  his  re-  each  one  I  dropped  to  the  rocks.  But  to  duty”  in  the  Solomons  campaign, 
n  from  an  Italian  base  hospital  by  Col.  Yarborou^  was  the  focus  of  my  winner  of  the  1942  Holmes  Award  for 

ny  plane.  There  was  no  evidence  stunned  mind,  and  each  time  I  strug-  “an  outstanding  example  of  an  INS 

the  paralysis  the  brain  injury  gled  to  my  feet  again  and  limped  reporter’s  work  during  the  year,”  and 
sed,  nor  of  the  difficulty  in  speech  ahead.  writer  of  the  best-seller  “Guadalcanal 

rdinaUon  that  troubled  him  for  “Finally,  around  a  bend  in  the  trail,  Diary,”  which  has  been  made  into  a 
eral  weeks.  I  saw  Col.  Yarborough,  bending  over  successful  movie,  Tregaskis  stUl  is  shy 

■regaskis  told  his  story  quietly  and  an  enlisted  man  who  was  bleeding,  und  unassummg.  He  wants  only  to  do 
ibcrately;  I  felt  a  surge  of  pleasure,  and  I  knew  ®  reporting. 

[  was  with  American  troops  hold-  then  that  somehow  I  would  get  down  When  worwng  at  the  fron^  he  is 
the  pivot  of  the  barndoor  swing  the  mountain  that  night  From  then  ucver  satisfied  to  stay  where  he  is  if 
und  Cassino.  We  were  on  Mount  on,  the  Colonel  helped  me  down.  We  is  hotter  action  elsewhwe.  As 

tio  near  Venafro  watching  the  reached  a  peasant’s  house  at  the  foot  Bar^  Faris  reported,  after  he  had 


Tregaskis  last  fall  (K  &  P.,  Nov.  16, 
1943,  page  13),  his  gangling  6'  6%”  star 
reporter  inclines  to  be  reckless.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  during  his  visit,  Faris  wrote, 
it  took  very  strong  insistence  on  Tre¬ 
gaskis’  part  to  get  his  visitor  to  go 
^ong  with  him. 

“Covering  a  war,” 

short  time  ago,  “is  a  damn  good  thing 
for  a  newspaper  man.  ’Hie  best  train¬ 
ing  a  correspondent  can  get  to  cover 
a  war  ' 

it  and  learn  from  experience.  You 
can’t  really  expect  a  newspaper  man 
to  go  out  to  a  fighting  front  and  be 
able  to  take  it  like  the  trained  fight¬ 
ing  man.  But  after  he’s  been  through 
the  mill  a  while,  he’s  as  fit  as  the  man 
carrying  a  gun.”  Tregaskis  has  been 
through  the  mill,  ever  since  he  hit  the 
beach  at  Guadalcanal  with  the  first 
wave  of  Marines  in  that  campaign. 

Tregaskis  has  been  with  INS  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Before  that  he  worked 
on  the  Boston  Record- American.  He 
first  went  across  early  in  1942,  and  was 
on  the  carrier  “Hornet”  when  it  took 
part  in  the  Midway  and  Coral  Sea 
irain  actions.  He  saw  General  Jimmy  Doo- 
pnel  Piffle’s  bombers  take  off  from  the 
“Hornet”  for  the  bombing  of  Tokyo 
’  and  he  had  the  imcomfortable  experi- 
j  j.g_  ence  of  having  to  “sit”  on  the  story  for 
gjjjj  more  than  a  year. 

In  almost  two  years  of  war  report- 
ing,  Tregaskis  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  a 
jy  ^  total  of  only  about  five  weeks.  Hie 
dispatches  he  has  sent  to  INS  during 
that  time  have  placed  him  high  among 
«  war  correspondents. 


Richard  Tregaskis, 
I  N  S  correspondent, 
shows  his  shrapnel- 
pierced  helmet  to, 
I.  to  r.,  Jack  Oes- 
treicher,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor;  Barry  Faris,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief;  Seymour 
Borkson,  managing 
editor. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Paper  Sells  War  Bonds 
And  Victory  Together 


By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


ONE  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
special  “Victory  In  Europe”  edition, 
prepared  by  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices  (E&P,  Jan.  15,  p.  14)  in  a  fashion 
so  successful  that  other  papers  may 
well  find  the  sales  idea  worthwhile 
copying. 

Arriving  as  it  did  shortly  before 
the  start  of  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
drive,  the  edition,  which  includes  a 
variety  of  ads  ready  for  printing  when 
Germany  surrenders,  prompted  the 
paper’s  advertising  manager  to  send 
his  men  out  to  sell  the  two  campaigns 
together. 

After  these  men  had  sold  their 
clients  on  an  ad  or  ads  for  the  War 
Loan,  which  in  itself  emphasizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  war  job  still  ahead, 
they  brought  forth  sample  ads  for  the 
Eluropean  victory  edition,  which  point 
out  clearly  that  the  surrender  of  Ger¬ 
many  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Clieatt  Ketpoad 

Clients  were  quick  to  see  how  such 
a  special  edition  would  contribute 
much  toward  preventing  the  Eluropean 
victory  from  slowing  the  war  effort 
against  Japan,  and  consequently  the 
paper  has  already  sold  about  2,300 
inches  and  has  asked  Metro  for  more 
material. 

Adding  authority  to  this  paper’s 
successful  experience  is  the  letter 
written  to  Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  of 
Metro,  by  EL  F.  Brodie,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  who  said: 

“Our  calls  on  retailers  and  manu- 
factmers  alike  bring  to  light  the  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  they  all  agree  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  have  somehow  been  sold  on 
the  idea  that  >^en  Germany  is  licked 
the  war  will  be  practically  over.  It 
is  otir  job  when  peace  is  declared  in 
Europe  to  keep  the  American  people 
woridng  and  fighting  against  Japan 
and  if  this  edition  does  nothing  more 
than  help  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
it  would  be  the  finest  edition  that 
any  newspaper  could  publish  at  any 
time.” 

Post-War  Job 

As  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  the  War  Advertising 
Council  have  repeatedly  shown,  if  the 
war  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
proved  that  newspaper  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  can  sell  ideas  as  well  as 
merchandise;  that  properly  used,  it 
can,  by  enmdoying  editorial  tech¬ 
niques,  have  the  same  informative, 
action-getting  effrct  of  an  editorial. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising’s  constructive  job 
along  these  fines  should  not  end  with 
the  defeat  of  Japan  anymore  than  it 
should  end  with  the  victory  over 
Germany. 

There’s  the  peace  to  be  won  and 
maintained,  and  advertising  is  one 
very  powerful  means  for  keeping  die 
public  aware  of  its  responsibilities;  for 
preventing  the  people  from  forgetting, 
as  they  .fid  after  World  War  L  the 
possibilities  of  another  war. 

Selling  Cosistructively 

HENEO.  HURST  4  McDONALD,  INC., 

Chicago  advertising  agency,  as 
deamostrated  by  its  recent  ads  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  a  firm  belief 
in  institutional  advertising  in  the 


truest  sense  of  the  word.  By  its  own 
statement  it  spends  over  98%  of  its 
time  in  serving  clients  and  less  than 
2%  in  selling  new  business  because, 
“Advertising  is  a  professional  busi¬ 
ness,  as  we  see  it,  and  we  believe  an 
advertising  agency — like  a  doctor  or 
lawyer — should  be  judged  by  what 
it  does  for  its  clients  and  how  long  it 
keeps  them.” 

We  think  this  is  further  evidence 
that  the  conception  of  good  salesman¬ 
ship  is  changing  .  . .  and  for  the  better, 
that  bargain  counter  advertising  is 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  intelligent, 
informative  and  confiden.'e-inspiring 
selling. 

In  its  ad,  “Ten  Short  Years  .  .  .” 
discussing  changing  markets,  the 
agency  asserts,  “Behind  each  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  we  write,  stands  a 
merchandising  and  selling  plan  .  .  . 
geared  to  the  advertising  .  .  .  fitted 
to  a  market  .  .  .  built  <m  facts  ,  .  . 
motivated  by  our  conviction  that  all 
sales  factors  .  .  .  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising,  promotion,  distribution 
.  .  .  must  move  forward  as  a  single 
selling  force.” 

Another  ad  expresses  a  similar  phi¬ 
losophy  and  concludes,  “Merdiandise 
is  never  sold  until  it  reaches  a  satis¬ 
fied  customer.” 

Sales,  as  this  agency  obviously 
realizes,  are  aided  by  advertising  as 
well  as  merchandise  which  satisfies 
the  customer.  Since  advertising 
should  sell  the  customer  fully  or 
partially,  as  the  case  may  be,  before 
he  readies  the  point-of-sale  and  since 
the  public,  readership  surveys  shows, 
is  attracted  more  by  ads  which  give 
it  something — information,  etc. — than 
those  which  merely  sell  an  item, 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald’s  own  ad- 
vertismg  shows  that  the  agency  is 
thinking  constructively  in  terms  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

THE  BLUE  NETTWORK  advertising 

campaign,  first  annoimced  last  No¬ 
vember,  has  been  laimched  with  an 
insertion,  headed  "What  Is  This  'riling 
Called  Radio?”  which  points  out  the 
scope  of  radio  and  the  importance  of 
the  listener.  The  space  budget  for 
the  continuous  year-round  1944  cam¬ 
paign,  which  supplements  regular 
trade  paper  advertising,  is  the  largest 
ever  planned  by  Blue  and  schedules 
large  size  copy  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  newspapers  as  well 
as  magazines  and  radio.  Also,  Blue 
affiliates  have  been  asked  to  nm  the 
same  copy  in  local  newspapers  with 
their  own  call  numbers  inserted.  The 
program,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  services  performed  by  the 
broadcasting  industry  in  both  war  and 
peace,  also  includes  a  merchandising 
campaign  in  advertising  and  industry 
papers  and  direct  mail  to  advertisers 
and  agencies. 

Although  no  formal  announccafient 
has  been  made.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  is  working  on  proposed 
advertising  plans  for  the  Di  Soto  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and  it  is 
probable  that  die  agency  will  algo 
handle  publicity  for  tlae  automobile 
company.  Ruthrauff  4  Ryan  formerly 
handled  the  account. 

Geobge  Weston  Limited  Biscuit 


MANUFACTxntots  has  appointed  Calkins 
&  Holden  to  handle  a  forthooming 
advertising  campaign.  A  list  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  larger  cities  will  be  used 
frequently  over  a  long  period. 

Aluminum  Co.  or  America  is  releas¬ 
ing  a  1,000- line  newspaper  insertion 
through  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleve¬ 
land,  this  month. 

'The  “Spend,  Sucker,  Spend”  ad, 
written  by  Ralph  de  Castro  for  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  of  New  York  State,  which 
appeared  first  in  the  Watertoicn 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  has  been  reprinted 
widely  and  is  being  used  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  the  Fourth  War  Loan.  In  the 
past  two  months  about  50  department 
stores  and  45  banks  have  run  it  in 
newspapers  and  house  organs,  it  has 
been  read  over  the  radio  and  the 
OWI  has  distributed  it  widely. 

Licgett’s,  the  Rexall  Drug  Stores, 
took  full-page  space  in  New  York 
papers  this  week  to  announce  the  con¬ 
test  which  it  is  sponsoring  to  select 
“New  York  City’s  Own  Quiz  Kid”  who 
will  appear  with  the  original  “kids” 
on  a  nation-wide  broadcast  Feb.  27 
at  the  War  Bond  Show,  Manhattan 
Center. 

WEIAF,  “660  on  your  dial,”  which 
has  been  running  regular  newspaper 
advertising  in  New  York  contrasting 
what  a  listener  can  get  on  660  with 
what  he  can  get  for  $6.60,  reversed 
its  customary  theme  in  a  full-page 
ad  this  week  supporting  War  Bond 
sales.  “6.60  will  buy  you  66  10c  War 
Stamps — even  660  on  your  dial — EHEIE 
— can’t  equal  that  buy!”  the  advertise¬ 
ment  says. 

A  current  advertising  campaign 
lunning  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is 
that  of  the  George  E.  Lackey  Agency 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Under  the  caption 
“Brains  Over  Bricks,”  the  ads  point 
out  that  military  requirements  have 
siphoned  off  many  of  the  younger  and 
middle-aged  executives  in  industry. 
This  makes  the  keyman  remaining  in 
industry  more  important  and  increases 
the  need  of  indemnification  to  the  sur¬ 
vivors  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  of 
these  individuals,  the  advertisements 
point  out. 

The  Mallory  Hat  Co.,  Danbury, 
Conn.,  has  appointed  the  Duane  Jones 
Co.,  New  York,  as  its  advertising 
agency. 

The  American  Society  or  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  and  Publishers,  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  the  music  business  as 
ASCAP,  is  renewing  its  acquaintance 
in  the  medium  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  new  campaign  inaugurated 
on  Jan.  17,  on  music  in  industry.  The 
campaign,  handled  by  Anderson, 
Davis  &  Platte,  Inc.,  for  a  period  of  12 
weeks,  is  designed  to  acquaint  indus¬ 
try  not  only  with  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  use  of  music,  but  also  to 
indicate  the  society’s  relationship  to 
this  new  commercial  outlet  of  its 
members’  copyright  works. 

Sweet-Orr  &  Co.,  Imc.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  men’s  work  clothes, 
has  retained  Reiss  Advertising,  New 
York.  A  market  study,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  campaign,  has  been  under¬ 
taken  with  special  emphasis  on  post¬ 
war  planning. 

J.  Walter  TTtompson  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
releasing  take-over  orders  on  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  a  general  list  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  will  open  a  CUcago  oflice,  Feb. 

I,  at  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  with  Ellis 

J.  TVavers  in  charge. 

Orders  are  being  issued  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Carlay  Co.,  Chicago,  by 
Presba,  Fellers  4  Presba,  Ino.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency. 

Guendier-Bradford  4  Co.,  Chicago, 


is  releasing  contracts  and 
to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  AtaH 
Chicago. 

The  Philadelphia  Eventim 
begins  this  week  a  new  sn. 
black-and-white  full-page  ad^ 
ments  in  Time,  Business  W«|j,  i 
News;  Newsxoeek,  EIditor  & 
Printers’  Ink,  Advertising 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc ,  is  the  agency 
Under  the  caption  “Who  Ca# 
This  After  the  War?”,  Leas  Atu 
Piqua,  O.,  manufacturers  of 
and  mechanical  aircraft  control  e<i 
ment,  are  inaugurating  a  new  ser 
full-page  two-color  advertii 
in  general,  scientific  and  trade 
cations.  The  first  advertisemew 
pears  in  the  current  New  York 
Magazine.  Arthur  Kudn«  j] 
agency. 

The  first  Matson  Line  advertise 
of  the  year  is  appearing  this 
in  some  of  the  11  magazines  oi 
list  for  the  1944  program.  The 
gram  also  includes  frequent  iasen' 
in  newspapers  in  Matson  erobar 
ports  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Ar,* 
Seattle  and  Portland  as  well 
newspaper  and  magazine  schedui 
Hawaii.  Shipping  trade  publbti 
also  will  be  used.  Captioned  “AN? 
to  Go  By”  the  first  Matson  ad  p« 
out  that  for  62  years,  in  wv 
peace,  the  name  Matson  has  b«es 
household  word  in  Hawaii  and 
South  Pacific,  and  that  when  p 
again  comes  Matson  aims  to 
customers  efficiently  between 
Mainland  and  Hawaii  over  the 
and  in  the  sky. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Imc.,  is 
lishing  an  ad,  “Some  Facts  About 
thracite,”  in  about  65  eastern 
papers.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is 
agency. 

Newspapers  are  to  be  used  os 
Alberty  Food  Products  account 
placed  with  Davis  4  Beaven. 

Among  Advertising  Fo 

PAUL  DE  GUZMAN,  formeriy 
president  of  J.  M.  Hickerson,  i 
and  group  sales  executive 

_ McGraw  -  K 

and  Edwsr 
Royal,  publicjl 
lations  specJ 
with  Pan  Aiug 
can  Airwayti 
forces  Feb.  1 
a  new  advei 
ing  and  po’ 
relations  or^ 
zation,  Royi 
de  Guzman,! 
headquarta 
452  Fifth  A| 
New  York 
partner  and 

retary-treasurer  is  American  Ajiie 
Catherine  A.  Noone.  The  agen^ 
serve  a  selected  group  of  consxl 
industrial  and  media  accounts.  li 
phasis  will  be  placed  upon  copfi 
search  and  testing,  merchandisinf;t 
the  application  of  proven  advert 
techniques  to  postwar  planninl  * 
promotion  as  developed  fnxn  *  ^ 
year  study  of  agency  service  by  B? 
and  de  Guzman.  At  present 
is  already  engaged  in  a  special  P 
war  field  study  for  a  group  of  le* 
advertising  publications. 

LiSTEa  A.  Lob  has  been  naad|^ 
vice-president  of  the  C.  M. 

Inc.,  advertising  agency,  NewJ« 
but  continues  as  a  member  <>•’ 
planning  board.  He  operated  hii<i] 
agency  for  21  years  prior  to  yv* 
the  Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  a  year 
Joexm  J.  Finn,  aaaociated  witk 
agency  since  1937  when  he 
American  Weekly,  and  (3oiP* 
(Continued  on  peg*  1$) 


Paul  da  Guzman 
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Detroit’s  Great  War  Effort 
Reflected  by  Detroit  News  in  1943 

Despite  Most  Stringent  Newsprint  Rationing 

DETROIT  NEWS  Is  First  in  America  in  Advertising 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS  has  regretfully  been  compelled  to  ration  its 
"  advertising  space  so  that  it  might  reduce  its  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  War  Produaion  Board. 

Seeking  to  be  fair  and  equitable  in  making  restricted  space  go  around, 
it  was  allotted  whenever  possible  in  the  same  proportions  as  formerly 
prevailed — that  is,  the  same  share  to  retail,  the  same  to  general,  and 
the  same  to  classified  as  was  used  in  each  of  these  divisions  before  the 
rationing  period. 

Retail  advertisers  have  accepted  monthly  quotas  for  each  individual 
account.  General  advertising  has  a  departmental  quota  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  for  any  advertiser  of  1,000  lines  per  week.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  reduced  largely  on  a  typographical  basis — ^first  by  elimi¬ 
nating  white  space,  later  by  reducing  display  type  sizes,  until  now 
only  agate  is  permitted. 

Thus,  all  of  Detroit  News  advertisers,  retail,  general,  and  classified, 
have  permitted  curtailment  ranging  from  25%  to  50%  in  their  space. 

It  can  be  conservatively  estimated  that  Detroit  News  1943  rationing 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  2,000,000  lines  of  advertising,  which 
this  paper  would  have  carried  had  it  been  free  to  do  so. 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions,  it  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  great  Detroit 
market,  America’s  present  arsenal  and  future  source  of  the  sinews  of 
peace,  that  The  News  carried  more  advertising  in  1943  than  any  other 
paper  in  America. 


The  Detroit  News 

The  Home  Newspaper 

Largest  A.B.C.  Recognized  HOME  DELIVERED  Newspaper  Circulation  in  America 
A.B.C.  Weekday  Circulation,  387,757  Sunday  Circulation,  471,765 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42ttd  St.,  New  York  17  ‘  J.  E.  Lutz,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  14 


Taylor,  with  the  agency  since  1933, 
have  been  appointed  vice-presidents 
of  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn. 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 
Other  changes  in  the  organization  in¬ 
clude  the  addition  of  Nu^on  Fuqua, 
formerly  with  MacFarland,  Aveyard  & 
Co,  New  York  office,  and  Loren 
Aiuwede,  previously  with  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Butler  Brothers  and  Standard 
Register  Co.,  to  the  copy  department 
and  of  William  Mugcs  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  department.  Arthur  L.  Reincke, 
younger  son  of  Amo  B.  Reincke, 
agency  president,  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  to  join  the  armed  forces,  and 
his  work  will  be  handled  by  Albert 
Kubey  as  head  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment 

EIarl  E.  Sproul  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Western  Newspaper  Union 
and  its  affiliated  Publishers’  Atixiliary, 
to  establish  Agency  Service  Corp.,  105 
W.  Monroe  St,  Chicago,  which  will 
handle  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs.  The  new  agency  will 
open  its  offices  Feb.  1. 

John  Moscrip,  formerly  sales  service 
manager,  will  succeed  Marvin  H. 
Walker,  resigned,  as  advertising  and 
secretary -manager  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission.  Identified  with 
advertising  and  promotion  of  Florida 
citrus  fruits  since  1924,  Mr.  Moscrip 
will  continue  to  direct  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  sales  service  activities,  aided  by 
D.  A.  Butts,  assistant  sales  service 
manager. 

Herbert  S.  Richland,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Peck  Advertising 
Agency,  has  joined  the  Pal  Blade  Co., 
New  York,  where  he  will  direct  the 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  of 
Pal  Blades.  At  one  time  Mr.  Richland 
was  part  owner  of  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency 

C.  K  Gischel,  director  of  product 
development  for  Walter  Kidde  &  Co., 
has  been  named  “Industrial-Advertis¬ 
ing’s  Man-of-the-Year”  by  Industrial 
Marketing  magazine. 

Lawrence  H.  Lipskin  has  left  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe  to  rejoin  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures  Feb.  7  as  advertising  manager. 

John  W.  Loveton  has  closed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  John  Loveton,  Inc., 
which  he  recently  operated,  and  has 
joined  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  as  a 
radio  executive. 

Mortimer  Lowell  has  resigned  as 
executive  vice-president  of  White. 
Lowell  &  Owen,  Inc.,  and  plans  to  re¬ 
enter  the  agency  field  after  the  war. 

Charles  P.  Fritzsche,  previously 
with  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Donahue  & 
Coe,  has  joined  the  Caples  Co. 

Dorothy  Lamb,  who  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  her  own  agency,  has  joined  Law¬ 
rence  Fertig  &  Co.  as  a  copywriter. 

Georgia  Brinkman  Rassieur  has 
joined  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  as  an  account  executive. 

Dade  B.  Epstein,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  McJunkin  Advertising 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  opened  a  general 
advertising  agency  under  his  own 
name  at  36  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Stanley  K  Weiss,  formerly  with  the 
Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  has  joined  Phil 
Gordon  Agency,  Chicago,  as  head  of 
the  mechanical  production  department. 
Frank  J.  Schneider,  Jr.,  previously 
with  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Co., 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
the  Gord<m  agency. 

Katherine  Buchanan,  formerly 
fashion  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  more  recently  with  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  has  joined  Earle  Ludgin  & 
Co.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  as 
copywriter-for-women  and  fashion 
consultant. 


Lao  Burnett,  president  of  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
advertising  and  publicity  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Red  Cross  chapter’s  March  drive. 

Charles  D.  Adams,  recently  with  the 
Visual  Training  Corp.,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
assigned  to  promotional  work  on  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Chrysler  Corp.  and  its 
Dodge  and  DeSoto  divisions. 

Frank  P.  Rosenberg  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising,  pub¬ 
licity  and  exploitation  for  Columbia 
Pictures,  effective  Feb.  7.  Rosenberg, 
who  has  been  with  Columbia  since 
August,  1929,  replaces  David  A.  Lipton 
while  the  latter  is  in  the  Army. 

Montgomery  N.  McKinney,  partner 
and  account  executive  of  Earl  Ludgin 
&  Co.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  has 
been  commissioned  lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  has  reported  for 
duty  at  Philadelphia. 

Carl  J.  Briese,  formerly  assistant 
art  director  of  Western  Advertising 
Agency  has  joined  the  art  staff  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 

Briscoe  B.  Ranson,  III,  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  has  received  an  appointment  as 
an  officer  in  the  Army  Transport  Ser¬ 
vice  for  duty  overseas. 

Miss  I.  M.  Levetown  is  replacing 
Raymond  J.  Peck,  who  has  gone  into 
the  Army,  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Interstate  United 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

George  K  Buss,  formerly  with  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc., 
is  now  associated  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Jabies  P.  Derum,  until  recently  with 
the  Ralph  H.  Jones  advertising  agency, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden  &  Staff.  Mr.  Derum  was 
formerly  executive  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Green  Fulton 
Cunningham  advertising  agency,  and 
has  also  been  associated  with  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  and  Campbell 
Ewald,  Inc. 

Ray  E.  Coller  opens  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  agency  at  902  M  &  T  Bldg.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Coller  has  been 
a  member  of  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for 
the  past  17  years,  and  developed  what 
was  known  as  the  News  Coupon  Pro¬ 
motion  Plan  which  was  widely  used  by 
many  large  companies  before  the  war 
shortened  supplies. 

■ 

Ads  Needed  to  Help 
Ease  Labor  Shortage 

Tlie  pressing  need  for  manpower  and 
womanpower,  both  in  civilian  jobs  and 
in  the  women’s  divisions  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  services,  as  evidenced  by  the 
proposed  labor  draft  bill  has  increased 
the  urgency  for  advertising  support  in 
recruiting,  according  to  a  statement  to 
the  advertising  field  made  this  week 
by  the  War  Advertising  Council. 

Following  discussions  wth  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  OWI  and 
Army  and  Navy  officials,  the  Council 
reported  that  the  manpower  problem 
is  constantly  changing  but  has  not 
been  solved  and  that  “labor  require¬ 
ments  won’t  be  met  unless  about 
900,000  new  workers  are  added  to  the 
labor  force  figures  of  last  July.” 

“Practically  all  of  this  new  man¬ 
power  must  be  womanpower,”  the 
council  continued.  “Such  men  as  may 
be  released  will  be  quickly  sopped  up 
locally  or  offered  war  jobs  in  other 
cities.  Practically  all  new  women 
workers  must  be  recruited  from  those 
who  have  never  worked  before.  There 
is  no  other  reserve  from  which  to  draw 
them  and  the  recruiting  job  grows 
harder  every  day.” 
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The  council  also  observed  that  even 
if  the  labor  draft  becomes  an  actuality, 
as  in  Canada  and  England  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  government  will  rely 
upon  persuasion  instead  of  compulsion 
and  that  informational  campaigns  will 
still  be  necessary.  Thus,  rega^ess  of 
developments,  “continued  and  even  in¬ 
creased  support  of  the  Council’s 
womanpower  campaign  is  urgently 
needed  and  will  be  needed  through¬ 
out  1944.” 

In  line  with  the  overall  program  the 
council  has  just  released  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  guide  on  WAVE  recruiting,  and 
the  coordinated  campaign,  covering 
jobs  in  war  plants,  essential  civilian 
occupations,  and  recruitment  for 
WACs,  WAVES,  SPARS  and  Marines, 
is  keyed  by  the  slogan,  “The  More 
Women  at  War  the  Sooner  We’ll  Win.” 

The  WAVE  guide,  which  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  all  media  and  copy  and 
layout  ideas  suitable  for  both  local 
and  national  advertisers,  points  out 
that  1,200  women  must  be  sworn  in 
every  week  in  1944  to  meet  the  need. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  is 
the  volunteer  agency,  with  J.  Davis 
Danforth,  of  that  agency,  as  campaign 
manager  and  Raymond  Browne,  as 
council  staff  manager.  Copies  of  the 
guide  may  be  secured  from  the  council, 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 

■ 

Blood  Donor  Ads 
Must  Hove  Approval 

To  prevent  the  appeal  for  blood 
donations  from  becoming  a  source  of 
profit  to  advertising  solicitors  for  pub¬ 
lications  of  doubtful  circulation  the 
American  Red  Cross,  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau,  has 
announced  that  it  reserves  the  right 
to  approve  in  advance,  in  writing, 
each  advertisement  urging  such  do¬ 
nations.  According  to  the  statement, 
in  the  case  of  local  publication,  ap¬ 
proval  must  be  obtained  from  the 
local  chapter  or  Blood  Donor  Service 
and  in  the  case  of  national,  approval 
must  come  from  the  national  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  Red  Cross  explains  that  it  “is 
naturally  anxious  to  bring  home  the 
vital  necessity  of  blood  donation  to  all 
the  people,”  but  “in  no  case  does  any 
part  of  the  advertising  proceeds  re¬ 
vert  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
business  firms  who  are  given  such 
information  by  solicitors  should  in¬ 
vestigate  further  before  making  any 
commitment.”  If  and  when  such  cases 
arise,  the  NBBB  has  recommended 
that  organizations  so  approached  se¬ 
cure  a  factual  report  in  each  case 
through  the  bureau. 

AGENCY  IS  75 

The  Hicks  Advertising  Agency  has 
just  rounded  out  its  75th  year  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  advertising  field.  The 
agency  was  established  in  1863. 

r-----  -  —  -  - - - 

I  FOR  SALE  ! 

i  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEGATIVE  FILE  | 

I  I 

I  C(>nsi^ting  of  2U,0U0  negatives  I 
I  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world  I 
I  by  many  leading  news  photog-  | 
raphers.  Travel  scenes,  oddities,  ■ 

First  World  War  collection  and  . 

•  many  other  subjects.  All  cross  in-  ' 

I  dexed  and  filed  in  steel  covered  * 

I  boxes  in  steel  shelving.  Sale  of  I 
I  prints  from  these  negatives  will  | 

I  bring  a  substantial  income  to  | 

owner.  Also  good  for  some  Pub-  ■ 
lication  or  Advertising  Agency. 

•  Priced  at  about  ten  cents  per  nega-  ' 

I  tive,  steel  boxes  and  shelves  thrown  * 

I  in.  Time  payments  arranged.  I 

j  EDROY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  , 

480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  ■ 

' - J 


The 

Cutest  Kid 

in  the 

Comics 


Little  Pug, 
juvenile  star  of 


BOOTS 
AND  HER 
BUDDIES 

by  Edgar  Martin 


Only  once  in  a  blue  moon 
does  a  new  comic  strip 
character  come  along 
with  the  individuality  of 
little  Pug  High.  This 
blues-chasing  youngster 
has  won  her  way  into 
the  hearts  of  millions  of 
readers  .  .  .  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends  by  the 
hundreds  every  day. 
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50PD  CINCINNATI 


/PICK  THE  NEWSPAPER  that  reaches  the  solid,  substantial  citizens 
who  have  made  Cincinnati  one  of  the  best  peacetime,  wartime, 
anytime  markets  in  America. 

CONCENTRATE  your  linage  in  that  one  newspaper.*  Lengthen 
your  schedule,  use  bigger  space  to  do  a  better  selling  job  on 
solid  Cincinnati.  Makes  sense  in  personal  selling.  Why  not  in 
advertising  ? 


SOLID  aUCINNATI  D£ADS 


The  Cincinndti 
Enquirer 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America's  most  solid  market 

REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


*  The  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline  rote 
in  Cincinnati  (5000  lines  ond  upwards.) 
The  largest  home -delivered  circulotion. 
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INS  Writer  in 
Daring  Escape 

continued  from  page  11 


to  them  the  means  by  which  their 
city  was  being  destroyed. 

“But  their  friendliness  was  amazing. 
They  fed  me  and  stoked  up  the  fire. 
They  dried  my  clothes  and  we  talked 
of  the  war — haltingly  because  of  lan¬ 
guage  difficulties. 

“Later,  two  sergeants  came  from  a 
nearby  searchlight  battery  and  took 
me  to  their  hut.  I  slept  in  one  of 
their  beds  while  they  tried  to  dry  my 
clothes  some  more.  During  the  after¬ 
noon,  I  was  taken  in  a  truck  to  a 
camp  near  Berlin  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  crew  who  had  been 
picked  up  and  surviving  crewmen 
of  other  crashed  planes. 

“Some  time  later,  during  another 
transfer,  I  escaped. 

“But  the  details  of  that,  my  subse¬ 
quent  travels,  and  my  present  loca¬ 
tion,  must  remain  secret  until  I  have 
reached  a  safer  point  of  dispatch. 
For  the  moment,  it  is  impossible  to 
leave  my  present  hiding  place,  but  it 
is  relatively  safe.  At  least,  I  can  get 
some  food,  some  warmth  and  some 
rest,  which  are  the  only  essentials. 

“In  complete  fairness,  I  must  say 
that  since  my  unexpected  and  surely 
unwelcome  arrival  in  Germany  until 
the  time  I  escaped,  I  was  treated  in 
a  courteous  manner  I  wouldn’t  have 
believed  possible. 

“So  was,  from  what  I  saw,  every 
one  of  the  airmen  still  alive  who  that 
same  night  had  only  a  one-way 
ticket  to  Berlin. 

“Their  stories,  some  of  them  fan¬ 
tastic  beyond  belief,  stories  of  escape 
from  burning,  exploding  bombers  and 
the  bigger  story  from  here  of  aerial 
destruction  inside  Germany  must 
await  a  safer  dateline. 

“And  perhaps  until  the  end  of  the 
war  we  must  await  the  final  and 
complete  truth  of  what’s  happening 
here.” 

Bennett,  along  with  Robert  P. 
Post,  New  York  Times  correspondent, 
were  the  only  two  U.  S.  correspond-  ’ 
ents  reported  missing  in  air  raids  over 
Germany  since  the  war  began. 

Packard  Nearly  Gets  It 

His  attempt  to  get  as  close  a  view 
as  possible  of  the  house-to-house 
fighting  between  U.  S.  and  German 
troops  in  San  Vittore,  Italy,  nearly 
end^  a  few  days  ago,  the  career  of 
Reynolds  Packard,  United  Press 
Correspondent.  Packard  wrote: 

“I  was  crouching  in  an  olive  grove 
outside  the  section  of  San  Vittore  held 
by  the  Americans.  Ahead  of  me  was 
a  stretch  of  fiat  ground  with  not  even 
a  shrub  on  it  to  provide  cover.  I 
decided  to  try  to  sneak  across  it  and 
get  into  the  American  section. 

“I  hugged  the  ground  and  began 
to  make  my  way  slowly  across  the 
open  space.  A  sniper  saw  me  first  and 
a  rifle  bullet  thudded  close — to  close. 
That  was  the  signal  for  a  German 
machine  gun  crew.  Their  gun  began 
to  rattle,  the  bullets  began  to  sing 
and  I  began  to  retreat.  My  previously 
prepared  position  back  in  the  olive 
grove  looked  mighty  nice  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  there.” 

Helping  to  render  first  aid  that 
came  too  late  was  the  tragic  experi¬ 
ence  this  week  of  UJ*.  correspondent 
Robert  Vermillion,  aboard  an  Amer¬ 
ican  bomber  covering  the  sur¬ 
prise  Allied  landings  on  the  Italian 
coast. 

In  contrast  to  the  virtual  absence 
of  opposition  on  the  ground,  Vermil¬ 
lion  reported,  the  air  arm  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  encountered  sudden  and  dead¬ 
ly  fighting.  The  nm  over  the  target 
by  the  bomber  in  which  Vermillion 
rode  was  made  through  thick  black 


clusters  of  flak  and  a  roaring  swirl 
of  Messerschmitts  in  the  successful 
attack. 

Vermillion’s  share  of  exultation  died, 
however,  when  Lieut.  Robert  Olson,  of 
Waterloo,  la.,  crawled  up  to  him  from 
the  tail  of  the  bomber  and  yelled 
close  in  his  ear,  "Our  tail  gunner  was 
hit.” 

What  followed,  Vermillion  recounted 
vividly  in  his  dispatch:  “I  take  off  my 
bulky  parachute  and  crawl  back  over 
the  bomb  bay  to  the  tail  of  the  ship 
where  McCormick  and  Radio  Gunner 
Sergeant  Rocco  Lotito,  of  Brooklyn, 
were  bending  over  the  tail  gunner. 

“Across  the  shoulder  of  McCormick 
and  Lotito  I  can  see  the  tail  gunner’s 
position.  The  fuselage  and  glass  win¬ 
dows  of  the  tail  are  splattered  with 
blood  and  it  is  spreading  thickly  across 
the  deck.  McCormick  points  to  the 
first  aid  box  at  my  feet  and  yells: 

“Any  morphine  in  there?”  I  search 
tlie  box  and  hand  him  a  tube.  Lotito 
takes  it  from  McCormick  and  jabs  it 
into  the  gunner’s  leg  where  he  pre¬ 
viously  has  cut  away  a  long  strip  of 
his  heavy,  fleeced-lined  flying  suit. 

“  ‘Bandages,’  McCormick  demands. 
I  hand  him  a  roll.  He  and  Lotito  work 
for  several  minutes,  then  McCormick 
turns  and  says: 

“I  think  he’s  dead.  There’s  a  big 
hole  behind  his  right  ear.’ 

“The  body  of  the  tail  gunner  lies 
face  down.  Nearing  home,  we  break 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  formation 
and  head  for  a  field  near  a  hospital. 
Somebody  hands  me  a  flare  gun  as  we 
come  in  for  a  landing  and  instructs 
me  to  fire  one  red  flare  through  the 
flare  port.  That  brings  a  crash  truck 
and  a  British  ambulance.  We  stand 
around  the  plane  while  a  medical  man 
climbs  into  the  tail. 

His  fellow  correspondents  in  the 
Pacific  war  zone  have  come  to  call 
him  “First  Wave  Jones.”  They  refer 
to  George  E.  Jones,  U.P.  staffer,  who 
since  the  last  of  last  June  has  gone 
ashore  with  U.  S.  shock  troops  in  five 
different  assaults  upon  Japanese  island 
positions.  The  report  of  Jones’  new 
nickname  and  tlie  exploits  which 
earned  it  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  under  the 
by-line  of  Roy  Cummings,  one  of  the 
newspaper’s  war  correspondents.  The 
occasion  was  an  interview  with  Jones, 
in  Honolulu  for  a  rest  from  the  rigors 
of  front-line  reporting. 

“Jones  has  covered  the  landings  at 
Rendova,  Treasury  Island,  Bougain¬ 
ville,  Arawe  and  Cape  Gloucester,” 
Cummings  wrote,  “since  last  June  30, 
and  has  hit  the  beach  so  many  times 
with  assault  troops  that  his  fellow 
workers  refer  to  him  as  ‘First  Wave 
Jones.’  ” 

Sgt.  Lacat  Promoted 

Jim  G.  Lucas,  the  Marine  combat 
corespondent  whose  graphic  story  of 
how  the  Marines  took  Tarawa  Island 
from  the  Japs  made  newspaper  head¬ 
lines  throughout  the  country,  became 
a  second  lieutenant  last  week. 

The  former  courthouse  reporter  for 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  was  sworn 
in  as  a  commissioned  officer  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Denig,  director  of  the 
Marine  Corps  division  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  He  had  been  a  master  technical 
sergeant. 

•  The  Free  Yugoslav  Radio,  organ  of 
Marshall  Josip  Broz’  (’Tito’s)  Yugo¬ 
slav  Partisans,  has  broadcast  the  series 
of  dispatches  written  by  Daniel  De 
Luce,  Associated  Press  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  after  his  recent  visit  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  broadcast  lauded  De  Luce 
for  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  his 
reporting. 

A  high  ranking  partisan  officer  said 
that  De  Luce  was  the  first  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  quoted  by  the  Free  Yugo¬ 
slav  Radio. 

The  “pool”  arangement  went  into 
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operation  again  this  week  when  Al¬ 
lied  forces  established  their  beachhead 
below  Rome  with  the  following  corre¬ 
spondents  filing  from  key  points: 

Don  Whitehead,  AP;  Reynolds 
Packarfl,  U.P.;  Clarke  Lee,  INS;  Homer 
Bigart,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
William  Stoneman,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  John  Lardner,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Improved  news  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  have  enabled  correspondents  cov¬ 
ering  the  Allied  landings  south  of 
Rome  to  turn  in  the  best  and  swiftest 
job  of  reporting  in  the  Mediterranean 
war,  Donald  C.  Coe,  U.P.  staffer  in  Al¬ 
giers  reported  Jan.  26. 

Front  line  reporters  on  the  beach¬ 
head  at  Anzio  and  Nettuno  were  able 
to  clear  their  dispatches  through  Al¬ 
giers  in  a  little  more  than  12  hours 
after  the  landings  actually  were  made 
at  2  ajn.  Saturday — in  time  for  the  first 
pooled  dispatches  to  appear  in  after¬ 
noon  New  York  papers  on  the  same 
day  as  the  invasion. 

It  is  a  tremendous  improvement  over 
the  North  African  landings  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942,  when  front  line  stories  two 
and  three  days  old  were  considered 
good.  Even  in  Sicily  the  landing 
forces  had  been  ashore  two  days  before 
corespondents  with  the  troops  could 
send  their  stories  back,  and  copy  at 
Salerno  also  was  delayed. 

■ 

Dutch  Editors  Ousted 
From  Press  Register 

Refusal  to  comply  with  the  so-called 
“Code  of  Professional  and  Personal 
Conduct”  set  up  by  the  Nazified  Union 
of  Netherlands  Journalists  has  cost 
several  leading  patriotic  Dutch  editors 
their  listing  in  the  Professional  Regis¬ 
ter,  according  to  a  copy  of  the  monthly 
journal  of  the  organization  received  in 
London  recently,  Aneta  reports. 

This  is  a  harsh  measure,  the  paper 
admitted,  adding,  however,  that  the 
ousted  editors  undoubtedly  expected 
it  much  earlier  The  purge  of  journal¬ 
ists  will  continue,  the  paper  hinted, 
specifying  that  all  those  writers  whose 
political  attitude  is  “questionable”  and 
who  “disgrace”  the  profession  by  any 
private  behavior  at  variance  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  authorities  will  be 
unceremoniously  thrown  out  and  re¬ 
placed  by  younger  men  “imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  National  Socialism.” 

Dr.  Jan  Derks,  editor  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Catholic  Paper  De  Tijd  until  last 
October,  has  been  replaced  by  Willem 
Severin,  Aneta  states,  as  a  result  of  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  so-called 
code.  Netherlands  circles  said  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief 
editor  of  De  Standaard,  another  Am¬ 
sterdam  paper,  had  also  recently  been 
replaced,  although  direct  confirmation 
of  this  had  not  as  yet  been  received 
from  Holland. 

"Golden  Gate  by  '48“ 
Seen  Not  Pessimistic 

In  the  opinion  of  Howard  Norton, 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  Pacific  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  as  stated  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  in  Honolulu,  the  slogan  of  GI’s 
in  the  South  Pacific,  “Golden  Gate  by 
’48”  is  not  exactly  pessimistic. 

Norton,  who  has  been  covering  air 
operations  in  the  South  Pacific  since 
August,  1943,  was  in  Japan  from 
1933  to  1940.  He  said  the  Japanese  are 
stronger  in  back  of  the  forward  lines 
of  defense,  and  believes  that  the  Allies 
will  not  continue  their  island  hopping 


WHOSE  "FAX" 

machine,  an  ingenious  device  for 
measuring  "Horse  Sense,"  was 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Aero¬ 
nautics  of  the  U.  S.  NAVY? 

(See  page  45) 


offensive  much  longer. 
said,  islands  held  by  Japan*^^ 
will  be  outflanked  and  isolated  ** 
“The  morale  of  the  Japanese  wfli 
crack  as  will  that  of  the  Genaaiw»' 
added.  “There  will  be  no  re^ 
in  Japan.  ’The  people  will  follo^ 
leaders  whether  they  agree 
The  military,  however,  is 
concerned  with  manpower  loie^ 
is  withdrawing  from  some  (yJ 
areas,  trying  thereby  to  conservl^ 
power,  because  they  are  beginiL 
feel  the  difficulty  of  makingr^ 
ments.” 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

1 

To  answer  some  of  Hio  questions  our  subscribers  have  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


From  now  on  it  will  be  a  lot  easier 
for  two  old  Time  readers  named 
Adolf  Hitler  and  Hermann  Goring 
to  get  their  copies  of  Time. 

Even  in  those  prewar  days  when 
Time  was  banned  in  Germany, 
banned  in  Italy,  and  banned  in  Japan 
for  telling  the  truth  too  outspokenly, 
the  fat  No.  2  Nazi  made  a  point  of 
reading  Time  regularly — and  Adolf 
Hitler  got  a  copy  each  week 
as  the  Trojan  Horse  gift  of 
a  truth-loving  Norwegian  who 
gave  the  Fiihrer  a  subscription 
every  Christmas  as  an  antidote 
to  his  own  oratory. 

More  recently  German  agents  in 
Buenos  Aires  have  been  sifting  each 
issue  of  Time  Air  Express  and  then 
cabling  2,000  words  from  it  to  Ber¬ 
lin  for  the  private  information  of  the 
Nazi  chiefs.  But  beginning  this  week 
all  the  plain  German  people  passing 
through  Sweden  will  be  able  to  read 
Time  soon  after  you  read  it  here  in 
the  U.S. 

For  we  have  just  launched  a  spe¬ 
cial  printing  of  Time  in  Stockholm 
— iniide  the  German  blockade  and 
right  under  Adolf  Hitler's  nose! 

Every  week  now  photographic 
negatives  of  Time’s  pages  are  rushed 
by  clipper  across  the  Atlantic,  floTvn 
from  London  to  Stockholm. 

From  these  films  Time’s  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Edition  is  printed  (in  Eng¬ 
lish,  of  course)  with  all  the  news 
from  our  regular  U.S.  editions — 
and  copies  are  quickly  placed  on 
sale  at  2,000  newsstands  from  Mal> 
mo  (where  you  can  smell  the  smoke 
of  burning  Berlin  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  south)  to  Boden,  50  miles 
from  the  Arctic  Circle. 


lombia,  Argentina,  Australia,  Persia 
and  India,  has  been  in  Sweden  ever 
since  October  arranging  for  this  first 
European  edition  of  Time  (he  was 
scheduled  to  leave  Scotland  on 
the  Swedish  plane  the  Germans 
shot  down  in  the  Skagerrak,  is  alive 
today  only  because  he  was  switched 
at  the  last  minute  to  a  British 
bomber). 


News  that  Time’s  first  European 
edition  would  be  published  in  Stock¬ 
holm  has  been  greeted  with  tremen¬ 
dous  enthusiasm  by  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Sweden.  Words  of 
welcome  for  the  new  edition  range 
from  the  restrained  “most  signifi¬ 
cant”  of  famed  builder  Erik  Fem- 
strom  to  the  ringing  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  General  B.  G.  Nordenskiold, 
Chief  of  the  Swedish  Air  Force,  who 
calls  TiME-in-Sweden  “a  landmark 
in  transatlantic  communication.” 
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j  Already  several  thousand  sub- 
*  scriptions  have  poured  in  from  a 
really  remarkable  group  of  Sweden’s 
leaders — from  Minister  of  Finance 
j  Ernst  Wigforss  and  former  Foreign 
Minister  Rickard  Sandler;  from  in¬ 
dustrialists  Sigfrid  Edstrom  and 
Torsten  H^mod;  from  Managing 
Director  Jacob  Wallenberg  of  Stock¬ 
holm’s  Enskilda  Bank;  and  from 
such  other  well-known  figures  as 
the  Countess  Ebba  Bonde,  economist 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  and  film  director 
Victor  Sjostriim,  who  laimched 
Greta  Garbo. 

But  perhaps  the  readers  we^vr  o 
are  most  interested  in  are  the'^* 
German  businessmen  and  Army  and 
Navy  officers  who  pass  throiqdi  Swe¬ 
den  each  week,  and  who  will  now  be 
able  to  buy  a  copy  of  our  Scandi¬ 
navian  Edition  on.  any  good  news¬ 
stand  for  only  a  krona — to  read  in 
Time  a  lot  of  unpalatable  war- 
truths  that  Herr  Goebbels  has  been 
trying  to  keep  from  them. 

CordiaUv, 


William 
Bliss  Harris, 
who  manages 
theTiMEedi- 
tions  printed 
in  Hawaii, 
Mexico,  Co- 
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P.S.  Time  subscribers  who  have 
friends  in  Sweden  can  send  them  gift 
subscriptions  to  the  Scandinavian 
Edition  now  at  a  special  Charter 
Subscriber’s  rate  of  oiJy  $7.50. 
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Intense  reader  interest 
like  thie.ie  but  CJUJ  of 
the  reasons  for  the 
WLIIRO  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Bee  Moinn 
Register  and  Tribune. 
Its  320,931  dally  and 
391,081  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  reaches  half  of 
Iowa*g  701.920  famillei 
whoee  total  1943  InooM 
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l»l  PtIZf  i  i^it9m^’<~Antt»Ahtraf$  Fire, 
North  Africa  by  Officer*Pbotogr*pher 
(U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps) 


Itt  MIZE:  Amatavr 

Comntrj  Snowstorm  by  Gustav  Anderson 


.5lfc  ftiZE:  AMMtMT 

pel^vtrj  by  John  Cand^iiitoi 


Rural 


Hi  WKZIf;  yt'^Msiawl— Aie/iferr  and 
Child  by  Charles  Del  Vecchio 
-I •(Washington  Post) 


Michael  J.  Ackerman  (Acme  Photo; 


Znrf  PttZE:  Wtw-Skyr»cketing,5hip 
)byyf|tief  nhocogn^plwr^  Minimi 


Ifliam  J.  Fbrsythe  (U.  S.  Coast  Gua^) 


iilip  Falmer 


CONTINUING  proof  that  GRAFLEX  gets  great  pictures!  In  a  field  of  40 
V  prircs  offered — 3  firsts  and  a  grand  total  of  21  prize-winning  photographs 
taken  with  GRAFLEX-made  cameras.  ' 

^vicemen  Classification:  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  8th  and  10th— or  7  out  of 
>0-  Amateur  Classification:  1st,  3rd,  5th  and  8th — or  4  out  of  10.  War  Classifi- 
'^oh;  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  6th  and  7th — or  5  out  of  10.  Professional  Classification: 
^  4th,  7th,  8th  and  10th — or  5  out  of  10. 

Reproduced  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  prize-winning  pictures — 6  taken  with 
Graph  ic  and  2  taken  with  a  Grafiett. 

®>»ofhe8  aniong*-photogfaphcrs--am.iteur  and  professional — GRAFLEX-noade 
^eras  constantly  prove  their  ability  to  get  great  pictures! 


Visit  Graics  lifoi—tioa  Cisttri — 

ready  to  serve  both  military  and 
civiiiam  users  of  GRAFLEX-made 
eeuipment — •located  at  50  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N,  Y. 
and  3045  Wilshhe  Bird.,  Los 
Angeles  5,  Calif. 


gets  great  pictures! 

FOLMER  GRAfLEX  CORPORATION.  ROCHESTER  I,  N.  Y.,  U.SA. 


Detroit  Times,  tlie  Boston  American  a|| 

many  other  important  newspapers.  t: 

't' 

Sokolsky  has  a  sharp  pen  and  a  fearl(| 

Washington,  onii 


pen.  His  comments  on 
portant  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  andj 
many  other  vital  subjects  that  interest  alii 
telligent  newspaper  readers,  are  clear,  cond 
authoritative. 

”THESE  DAYS”  wiU  quickly  acquire  tc 
rank  popularity  in  your  newspaper;  it  i 
soon  become  one  of  the  lead  features  on  yo 
editorial  page.  Book  '’THESE  DAYS”  ® 
when  the  brilliant  mind  of  a  Sokolsky  0 
badly  needed. 


Xou  know  Sokolsky,  of  course.  You  know 
him  as  a  columnist,  as  author,  lecturer,  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  consultant.  His  column  now 
runs  in  the  New  York  Sun,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express,  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  the  Baltimore  News-Post,  the 


FEATURE 


magnetic  personality,  his  fluent  style,  his  in¬ 
dependence,  the  variety  of  his  subjects.  He 
has  done  almost  2000  broadcasts  of  news  and 
comment,  and  has  received  more  than  six 
million  pieces  of  mail  from  listeners  in  the 
last  five  years. 

He  will  write  a  weekly  article  for  us— approx¬ 
imately  1,200  words  of  interesting  and  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  the  biggest  news  events  of 
the  week. 

His  weekly  column  will  be  as  vivid  and  as 
interesting  as  his  radio  talks,  and  within  a 
short  time  his  name  will  be  as  popular  among 
readers  as  it  is  now  among  listeners. 


Eashington  is  in  Fulton  Lewis’  blood.  He 
)om  there,  educated  there,  served  his 
^)aper  career  in  the  press  galleries  of 
^^ashington  and  has  for  years  been  one  of 
Washington’s  most  popular  newscasters  and 
Mnmentators. 

He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Capi- 
il’s  bigwigs  and  has  the  confidence  and 
riendship  of  its  best  news  sources.  You  have 
card  him  talk  over  the  radio.  You  know  his 
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★ 

Nc-  •  Rothir.iburg  ir  J^nn.  Inc  Atf< 


Hie  Herald  -  Traveler  had  a  few  Probably  all  thia  ahould  bt  m  ^ 
oomplete  sets,  left  over  from  the  origi-  as  carping  criticism.  Hie 
nal  mailing,  and  has  had  them  bound  well  worth  permanent  binSi^ 
in  permanent  form  for  distribution  of  how  many  can  that  be  ai?  * 
to  good  friends.  Hiis  ^ves  us  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  series  again.  Market  Dope 
Our  first  impressions  are  pretty  large-  NEWSPAPERS  in  towns  like  CA- 
ly  confirmed.  The  campaign  had  dis-  Springs,  Col.,  are  lucky  tCt 
tlnction-fine  copy,  fine  paper,  fine  guarantee  attenUon  for*  .  T?! 
“WHAT  handicap,  more  than  any  and  happier  our  life  would  be  (also  tj^graphy,  fine  printing.  It  per-  folder  by  putting  on  the  cover 
other,  holds  down  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  the  advertising  executives  sisted  long  enough  appeared  ramie  picture  of  the  main-stitift^ 

newspaper  promotion?”  who  are  on  everyone’s  mailing  lists.)  often  enough  to  establish  its  identity,  snow-capped  Pike’s  Peak  rsiw 

This  question  was  thrown  at  us  Especially  to  be  commended  are  the  Th®  reservation  that  lingers  in  background.  No  space-bM?A 
during  lunch  a  few  days  ago  and  to  clean,  modem  layout  and  the  light  our  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  gap  be-  possibly  resist  the  allure  of  saU 
stall  for  a  few  minutes  we  parried  illustrations  which  give  the  booklet  tween  the  opening  copy  about  the  photograph.  For  the  last  10  lokgJ 
by  giving  the  problem  back  to  the  tone  and  interest.  In  other  words,  the  famous  personality  and  the  Herald-  y^g  have  been  gazing  at  such  sS 
questioner.  What  did  he  think  was  basic  idea  was  good  and  the  execution  Traveler’s  promotion  story  is  some-  just  issued  by  the  Colorado 
the  chief  obstacle  to  good  newspaper  matches  it.  The  brochure  was  pro-  times  rather  wide  and  somewhat  diffi-  Gazette  and  Telegraph,  and  ^ 
promotion?  He  pondered  a  few  sec-  duced  under  the  supervision  of  Lee  cult  to  bridge.  In  the  Paul  Revere  not  going  to  forget  any  town  that  ]J 
onds.  “Inadequate  budget?”  Tracy,  director  of  sales  promotion.  piece  for  example:  in  such  a  setting.  (The  folder 

No,  at  least  not  in  our  opinion. Lots  ^  j  I  T  J  Vi'  “The  heartbeat  of  the  Revolution  contains  plenty  of  good  market^ 

of  good  stuff  is  being  done  with  little  L®9®nd8  of  Leadership  y,as  pitched  to  the  syncopated  hoof-  well  and  usefully  organized.) 

money.  ONE  of  the  handsomest  direct  mail  beats  of  a  horse.  Today,  of  course,  the  “What  about  the  war  and 

“Too  much  interference  from  kibitz-  campaigns  in  recent  memory  was  horse  is  outmoded  as  a  means  of  get-  Fresno,  California  market?”  k  . 

ing  department  heads?”  A  nuisance,  the  series  of  the  Boston  Herald-  ting  anywhere,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  question  that  the  Fresno  Bee  taddej 

granted,  but  not  promotion’s  major  Traveler,  “Legends  of  Leadership.”  It  the  point  we  want  to  make,  it’ll  serve  its  market  folder.  Pointing  out  | 

ailment.  started  in  the  later  months  of  1942  just  as  well  as  an  automobile.  Of  all  the  area  has. a  balanced  econ^ 

“InsufiBcient  manpower?”  Hardly,  and  extended  through  most  of  1943 —  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  agriculture,  manufacturing, 

had  he  seen  some  of  the  stuff  turned  13  folders  in  all,  each  based  on  the  Herald  Traveler  is  least  in  need  of  a  and  mineral  production,  the  Bei ; 

out  by  one-man  departments?  personality  and  achievements  of  some  horse.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  its  cir-  sembles  data  to  show  that  Fia 

Hien  where  would  we  point  the  great  name  in  American  history.  culation,  etc.,  etc.”  will  not  have  a  bad  readjustnoMt 

finger,  since  we  rejected  his  ^agnosis? 

Our  friend  gasped  when  we  told  him, 
and  probably  you  will,  too.  We  think 
the  biggest  single  handicap  to  good 
newspaper  promotion  is  the  existence 
of  Ail^  reports  and  Media  Records. 

Indispensable  as  they  are  to  the 
efficient,  intelligent  operation  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  useful  as  they 
are  in  the  process  of  man-to-man 
selling,  circulation  and  linage  figures 
are  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  as  far 
as  promotion  departments  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  remove 
imagination  from  promotion  copy  and 
to  chain  it  to  bickering  arguments 
than  the  availability  of  competitors’ 
vital  statistics. 

Knowing  what  the  score  is,  we  just 
can’t  resist  referring  to  it  “Biggest 
gain  in  suburban  circulation  since 
1936.  .  .  .”  “Largest  volume  of  general 
advertising,  not  coimting  Alcoholic 
Beverages  or  American  Weekly.  .  .  ." 

Mirror  Irecharo  Good 
Fkcta,  yes.  Good  promotion?  Not 
especially.  Not  half  so  good  as  the 
promotion  newspapers  would  be  doing 
if  these  competitive  bricks  weren’t 
lying  around  so  handily. 

Hiis  whole  discussion  is  brought 
to  mind  by  a  perfectly  swell  little 
brochure  currently  beii^  distributed 
by  the  New  York  Mirror,  Construc¬ 
tive,  imaginative  and  non-competitive, 
the  booklet  is  a  crystallization  and  a 
projection  of  the  newspaper  and  trade 
paper  campaign  the  Muror  has  been 
conducting  for  about  a  year  now.  It 
is  an  example — all  too  rare — of  how 
to  develop  a  promotion  story  without 
a  mess  of  comparative  brags. 

“Xian  a  Tabloid  Be  a  Good  News¬ 
paper?”  is  the  provocative  title  of  the 
brochure,  proceeds  to  take  the 

Mirror  apart  to  demonstrate  that  it 
can.  News  coverage,  pictures,  edi¬ 
torial  section,  featxires  are  put  in  the 
spotlight  one  by  one  so  that  advertis¬ 
ing  men  can  see  just  what  kind  of 
newspaper  the  Mirror  is  and  what  kind 
of  policies  lie  behind  its  publication. 

Hiere  is  no  concern  with  circulation 
or  linage  of  other  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  nothing  but  a  frank  and  vivid 
presentation  of  the  Mirror  itself.  Ah, 
if  there  were  only  more  promotion 
like  this.  How  much  more  interesting 


N.  Y.  Mirror  Promotion 
Praised  For  Its  Theme 


YOU  have  a  story  to  tell,  a  product  to  sell,  then  tell  it, 
sell  it,  in  Florida,  the  Empire  oi  the  Sun! 

You'll  find  a  receptive  audience  in  Florida,  for  new  workers, 
new  industries,  have  put  Florida's  buying  power  on  a  round- 
the-calendar  schedule  . . .  and  it's  way  up! 

From  one  month  to  another,  the  gains  have  mounted  steadily 
upward  -  •  in  payrolls,  population,  and  purchasing  power.  That 
power,  nourished  by  the  Victory  effon,  will  flourish  in  the 
days  of  peace  to  come. 

To  tell  your  story  well,  consider  now  this  "rich  new  market” 
coveted  by  Florida's  three  great  daily  newspapers.  They  mold 
the  buying  habiu  in  Florida's  three  major  markets  with  their 
rich  trading  areas. 

These  are  great  days  in  Florida!  And  greater  days  lie  just 
ahead.  Now's  the  time  to  build  your  future  in  the  Empire 
of  the  Sun! 


WHAT  COLUMNISTS 

textbook  has  been  adopted  by 
over  3(X}  colleges,  including  the 
Graduate  Scht^  of  the  U.  S. 
DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICUU 
TURE?  (3*e  pope  45) 


DID  that  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 
OF  MAY,  1942,  FAIL! 

Here  Is  An  Accounting  20  Months  Later! 


OUR  WAR  EFFORT  is  being  slowed  down 
—the  cost  of  living  and  of  doing  business 
raised — food  and  other  products  de¬ 
layed,  often  spoiled  —  because  the  request 
made  at  the  Governors’  Oanference  of  May, 
1942,  to  permit  the  free  flow  of  motor 
transport  across  State  borders,  was  not 
fulfilled  by  all  States. 

The  conunonaenae  program  which  the 
Goremora  were  aiaked  to  adopt  would 
have  eliminated  the  “Balkanizing”  of  our 
Statea.  Feea  amounting  to  impoata  would 
have  been  aholiahed.  Uniform  lawa  would 
have  permitted  vehiclea  of  reaaonahle  ca¬ 
pacity  and  length  to  freely  croaa  State 
hordera.  Some  cooperated,  of  courae,  hut 
not  alL 

NON-CONFORMERS  PENAUZE  OTHERS 

The  States  that  have  not  seen  fit  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  request  made  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  largely  nullify  the  patriotic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  other  States !  Many  of 
the  non-conforming  States  are  on  through 
trans-continental  routes — consequently,  the 
effect  of  their  non-cooperation  is  devasta¬ 
ting  to  interstate  highway  transportatiorL 


JUST  TO  ILLUSTRATE 

One  truck  operator  must  buy  several 
license  plates  for  each  truck  traveling  one 
particular  interstate  route — at  terrific  cost 
. . .  Another  State  grants  license  plate  reci¬ 
procity  but  requires  a  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  plate  which  may  cost  as  much  as 
$500  per  truck  .  .  .  Five  States  have  tax¬ 
collecting  “ports  of  entry”  which  levy  a 
toll  on  vehicles  entering  from  other  States. 

REASONABLE  STANDARDS 

How  reasonable  the  proposed  standards 
were  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  least  four¬ 
teen  States  voluntarily  permit  more  than 
the  45  ft  length  allowance  requested  of  the 
Governors.  Some  thirteen  States  allow  more 
than  the  18,000  lbs.  Conference  axle 
weight  And  at  least  twenty -five  States 
permit  more  than  the  proposed  40,000  lbs. 
gross  weight  of  vehicle  and  load. 

Non-cooperative,  bottleneck  States  are 
penalizing  not  only  their  own  citizens  but 
all  others,  since  transportation  plays  such 
a  large  part  in  our  modem  home  and 
business  life.  And,  in  many  csises,  the  de¬ 
lays  and  inconvenience  they  cause  actu¬ 
ally  sabotage  our  war  effort. 


Whot  Was  Requested 

In  Msy,  1942,  the  Governors  of  our  48 
States,  called  together  by  the  President, 
were  asked,  in  the  interest  of  the  war 
effort,  to  expedite  interstate  truck  trans¬ 
portation  by  cooperating  on  a  program  to: 

(1)  Honor  the  license  plates  of  all 
other  States. 

(2)  Permit  a  length  of  at  least  45 
feet  for  a  tractor-trailer  unit. 

(3)  Permit  at  least  18,000  lbs.  weight 
per  axle. 

(4)  Permit  at  least  40,000  lbs.  gross 
weight  on  3-axle  units. 

What  Was  Done 

Now — 20  months  later — so  many  States 
are  not  honoring  the  license  plates  of 
other  States  that  the  situation  constitutes 
a  serious  bottleneck  and  tax  on  essential 
transportation. 

There  are  twelve  States  in  which  the 
45  ft.  length  is  illegal. 

Three  Statea  do  not  permit  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  18,000  lbs.  per  axle. 

Four  States  allow  less  than  the  40,000 
lbs.  gross  weight  minimum. 


SOME  TYPICAL 


Sottienec^ 


TAKEN  AT  RANDOM  FROM  ACTUAL  HAULS  I 


(Sixes  and  weights  used  here  are  correct  according  to  iotest  information  at  hand  os  this  is  written.) 

HAUL:  OMAHA  TO  CLEVELAND  I  HAUL:  NEW  YORK  TO  JACKSONVILLE 

35  Feet  Is  Botthnmek  On  Lmngth  |  r  35,000  Pounds  Is  BotHeneek  On  Gross  Weight 


LAW  OF  MOST  RESTRICTIVE  STATE  CONTROLS  ENTIRE  HAUL 


Do  you  live  in  a  non-cooperative  State?  Or,  is  your  State  “bottled  up”  by 
adjoining  States?  If  you  want  to  find  out  how  you  stand,  send  for  our  booklet 
entitled  “Are  the  United  States  United?”  (second  edition)  or  request  it  through 
the  Fruehauf  Trailer  Company  branch  in  your  city.  Read  it — then  write  your 
Congressmen  and  State  Officials. 


WorU't  Largest  BaiUen  of  Trvdc-Traiert 


Senriee  In  frindpal  QMes 


fbuehauf  trailer  company 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLiSHEli  ^fOR 


•*NO  CHANCE  TO  BE 
DIFFERENT  THESE 
DAYS!** 

IS  THAT  WHAT  YOU 
THINK,  MISTERP 


Taik  about  newspapers  and 
someone  is  admost  sure  to  say, 
"Oh.  sure,  we've  got  the  best 
papers  in  the  world  right  here 
In  the  U.a.A.  but  it  isn’t  like 
the  old  days.  The  wire  services 
have  made  all  papers  alike. 
There's  no  indlvidusdlty  any 
more!” 

As  is  true  of  all  half-truths 
this  one.  too,  is  mors  wrong 
than  right! 

The  great  news-gathering 
agencies,  Intematioaal  News 
Service,  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  —  plus  the  local 
news  bureaus— do  make  It  al~ 
moat  impossible  for  one  news¬ 
paper  to  carry  an  exclusive 
story.  What  one  service  doesn’t 
have,  another  one  will.  To  be 
sure  of  getting  all  the  news  the 
New  York  Joumal-American 
uses  all  three  services.  But  the 
important  po^t  is  this;  what 
happens  to  the  news  once  it 
comes  into  the  shop?  How  is 
it  handled?  How  is  itfollowed- 
up? 


HOW  A  CLEAN  “BEAT” 
WAS  SCORED  ON  THE 


You  might  say  that  it  was  only 
a  harmless  observation  about  the 
weather  that  opened  the  door  to  one 
of  the  biggest  newspaper  scoops  of 
the  year— the  N.  Y.  Journal- American’s  rev¬ 
elation.  hours  before  any  other  newspaper, 
that  Wayne  Lonergan  had  Anally  broken 
and  confessed  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

I  take  no  credit  for  the  scoop.  As  a  police 
reporter  of  19  years  experience  on  the  big¬ 
gest  and  swiftest  moving  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York,  I  know  that  here,  as 
in  a  military  operation,  the  machinery  had 
been  set  up,  the  strategy  laid  out,  the  ap¬ 
proach  planned,  long  before.  Behind  that 
scoop  lay  years  of  newspaper  training 
and  newspaper  judgment,  that  almost  sec¬ 
ond  sense  which  enables  a  reporter  on  the 
scene,  and  his  editor  at  his  desk  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  to  judge  instantly  where  rumor  be¬ 
comes  fact— and  then,  as  instantly,  whether 
the  fact  is  substantial  enough  to  stand 


not  confessed.  No,  Lon¬ 
ergan  had  not  confessed. 
The  clock  showed  3. -40 
p.m.;  4-'00  p.m.;  4;15 
p.m.;  5:00  p.m.  He  had 
not  confessed. . . . 

The  pressure  placed 
upon  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can  City  Desk  during 
this  time  was  almost 
overwhelming.  If  an  er¬ 
ror  in  judgement  had 
been  made,  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  city-wide 
embarrassment  alone. 
Mr.  Schoenstein  had 
passed  my  tip  along  to 
the  International  News 
Service,  and  that  great 
organization  had  hashed 
the  news  to  its  hundreds 
of  member  newspapers. 


upon,  come  hell  or  high  water. 

In  this  instance.  City  Editor  Paul 
Schoenstein,  to  whom  I  hashed  the  word, 
stood  upon  it  despite  the  fact  that  the 
District  Attorney’s  office,  in  reply  to  fran¬ 
tic  demands  by  other  newspapers  seeking 
to  conhrm  the  story  we  already  had  out 
on  the  street,  not  only  bluntly  denied  the 
confession,  but 
went  so  far  as  to 
brand  the  report  of 
a  confession  a  “lie.’’ 

I  telephoned  my 
tip  to  the  City  Desk 
at  3:35  p.m.  Oct.  28. 

The  Journal-Ameri- 
can  presses  roared 
into  action  instant¬ 
ly,  with  headlines 
announcing  the 
confession.  And 
from  that  moment 
on,  the  denials  came 
pouring  in. 

No  confession  had  been  made.  It  teas  not 
being  made.  Reports  of  a  confession  were 
a  "lie."  Lonergan  had  not  confessed.  Had 
the  Joumal-American  said  he  told  police 
he  threw  his  uniform  into  the  East  River 
at  71st  8t.f  There  were  no  police  launches 
grappling  at  that  point.  Obviously,  he  had 


The  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press,  in  turn,  had  picked  it  ur 
crediting  INS,  and  literally  blanketed  th« 
country  with  it.  Every  minute  saw  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Omaha,  San 
Francisco,  pouring  into  the  streets  with  it 
In  addition,  if  Lonergan  actually  had  not 
confessed,  he  now 
had  basis  for  a  libel 
suit  of  staggering 
proportions. 

But  at  5:37  p.m, 
that  afternoon,  the 
District  Attorney’s 
office  Anally  admit¬ 
ted  that  a  confes¬ 
sion  had  been  made, 
that  Lonergan  had 
made  the  confes¬ 
sion,  and  had  said 
precisely  what  we 
said  he  had  said. 
This  is  what  hap¬ 
pened:  The  moment  Patricia  Lonergan’S 
nude,  strangled  body  was  found  sprawled 
on  her  bed  in  the  swank  East  Side  Beek- 
man  Hill  section  of  New  York,  I  had  been 
on  the  case.  My  office  is  on  the  third  hoor 
of  No.  4  Centre  Market  PI.,  a  newspaper 
headquarters  building  directly  behind 
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r  ACE 
CRIME  REPORTER 


Y«u  rarely  see  John’s  name  at  the  top  of  a  story— yet  amoni 
newspaper  men  he  is  known  and  admired  for  his  ability  ta 
fot  the  facto— fot  them  rlpht — and  get  them  fast.  In  hit 
nineteen  years  of  crime  reporting  ho  hat  been  **on  top’*  of 
hundreds  of  eases.  The  Lonergan  eonfossion.  which  ho  breao» 
Illustrates  the  importance  of  ’‘contaets.**  without  which  no 
reporter,  ner  newspaper,  can  hope  te  be  first. 


NEW  YORK 


tM60ir»ti  H  POPtP  H  fOf> 


AMERICAN  n  people' 


the  wire  to  me 


Lonercan  as  confessing,  and 


held  for  release.  We  waited.  I 


continued  to  check. 


At  3:34  p.m.  I  spoke  to  the 


same  police  offlcial  who  again 


passed  by.  He  said,  “It’s  rain¬ 


ing  like  hell.” 


telephone  back  on  its  hook. 


I  managed  to  gasp  back, 


‘Are  you  sure' 


“I  said,”  he  repeated  slowly. 


‘It’s  raining  like  hell.’ 


City  Desk  called  me. 


I  grabbed  a  telephone  con 


composing  room,  reporting  tlon.  Mr.  Schoenstein’s  voice  came  over 


“Crosby,  are  you  sure?  Lonergan  has 


“He’s  confessed,”  I  said.  “It’s  O.K.  You 


There  was  a  click  as  he  jammed  the 


Minutes  later,  the  Journal-American 


As  the  denials  began  to  come  in,  the 


New  York  City  Police  Headquarters. 
Every  newspaper  in  the  city  had  its  rep¬ 
resentative  here.  We  all  knew  Lonergan 
had  been  picked  up  in  Toronto  the  day 
after  the  murder,  questioned  there,  then 
brought  to  New  York  and  questioned 
here.  Hour  after  hour,  smiling  and  deb¬ 
onair,  he  had  denied  everything.  But 
from  what  we  had  seen,  from  our  own 
experience,  our  hunch  was  strong  that 
Lonergan  was  the  man.  In  this  respect, 
we  all  started  from  scratch. 

Mr.  Schoenstein  telephoned  me  while 
Lonergan  was  being  questioned: 

“I  want  you  to  check  your  sources  of 
information  hour  by  hour,”  he  said. 
“Check  every  high  police  offlcial  you 
know.  If  you  think  you  may  be  over¬ 
heard,  use  a  code  if  necessary.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  'It’s  raining  like  hell,’  might  indicate 
looergan’s  confessed.  Now,  keep  on 
checking  and  keep  in  touch  with  me.” 

I  set  it  up  that  way.  I  checked  hourly. 
Three  hours  before  the  confession,  a 
kigh  police  offlcial  passed  me  on  the  stairs 
M  police  headquarters.  “It  looks  like 
r*ln,’’  he  said  casually,  and  walked  on. 

I  notified  the  City  Desk  immediately, 
k  front  page  was  made  up  at  once  in  our 
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“The  District  Attorney  insists  Lonerg^an 
hasn’t  confessed.  Check  again,  will  you?’’ 

I  spoke  to  my  original  informant.  This 
time  we  used  no  code. 

“You  stick  to  what  I  told  you,”  he  said 
cryptically.  “Stick  to  it.” 

I  stuck  to  what  I’d  been  .told,  Mr. 
Schoenstein  stuck  to  what  I  told  him,  the 
Journal-American  stuck  to  its  story— and 
we  scooped  the  town. 


WHAT  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  WILL  YOU  CHOOSE  IN  194V? 


Journal-American  readers  want  their  news  quickly,  completely,  dramatically. 
The  importance  of  the  Journal-American  to  them  was  never  better  shown 
than  when  its  newsstand  price  was  raised  to  five  cents  and  its  circulation  con¬ 
tinued  to  dwarf  that  of  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper.  In  194V, 
when  you  are  again  looking  for  civilian  markets,  we  suggest  you  investigate 
the  needs  of  New  York’s  most  enthusiastic  newspaper  readers. 


nected  directly  to  the  City 
Desk.  Assistant  City  Editor 
Edward  Mahar  answered. 


“Lonergan’s  confessed,”  I  blurted  out. 
“He  killed  her.” 


On  my  end  of  the  wire  I  heard  swift 
words.  Mr.  Mahar  had  turned  to  Mr. 
Schoenstein.  “Crosby  says  Lonergan’s 
confessed!”  There  was  a  quick  consulta- 
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★  EDIT 


U.  S.  PRESS  GOES  FORWARD 

STATISTICS  presented  in  the  Year  Book  section 
of  this  issue  should  be  of  especial  interest  to 
all  concerned  with  American  journalism.  On 
pages  ISe  and  133  of  the  Year  Book  are  shown 
summaries  that  cover  the  vicissitudes  of  our  news¬ 
papers  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
nearly  five  years  ago,  and  to  our  mind,  they  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  plenty  of  thought. 

For  instance,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939, 
there  were  published  in  the  United  States  388 
morning,  1,505  evening,  and  524  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  As  of  the  latest  compilation  these  num¬ 
bers  had  shrunk  to  333  morning,  1,421  evening, 
and  467  Sunday  issues.  During  the  past  year,  12 
morning,  21  evening  and  7  Sunday  pi4)er8  have 
passed  out  of  existence — a  far  smaller  loss  than 
in  the  previous  year,  but  yet  one  which  must  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  a  continuing  trend  that 
may  not  be  for  the  good  of  our  free  press.  Com¬ 
petitive  situations  are  being  steadily  eliminated, 
except  in  the  largest  cities,  where  a  diversty  of 
readers  and  large  mercantile  groups  afford  sus¬ 
tenance  to  competing  journals. 

In  the  face  of  this  decline  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  published,  circulations  have  steadily 
increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  As  of 
Oct.  1,  1939,  morning  newspaper  circulations  to¬ 
taled  15,524,717.  As  of  Oct.  1,  1943,  this  total 
had  risen  to  17,077,722 — ^a  gain  of  10  per  cent. 
Evening  newspaper  circulations  in  October,  1939, 
totalled  24,145,965,  and  had  risen  in  1943  to 
27,315,107 — a  gain  of  13.1  per  cent.  Sunday  news- 
pi4)er  circulations  in  1939  totalled  31,519,009,  and 
had  risen  in  1943  to  37,291,832 — an  advance  of 
18.3  per  cent. 

Advertising  rates  have  kept  even  pace  with 
these  drculation  advances  for  the  daily  issues, 
but  have  declined  sharply  with  respect  to  Sun¬ 
day  pi4>ers,  as  shown  by  the  milline  rate  cal¬ 
culations  published  in  page  133  of  the  Year 
Book.  Morning  newspaper  milline  rates  in¬ 
creased  over  last  year  by  89-lOOths  of  1  per  cent, 
while  evening  paper  milline  rates  dropped  by 
86-lOOths  of  1  per  cent.  For  the  same  period, 
Sunday  newspaper  milline  rates  dropped  by  the 
startling  proportion  of  5.02  per  cent:  Since  1939, 
morning  newspaper  milline  rates  had  dropped  by 
8.16  per  cent,  evening  newspaper  milline  rates  by 
7.25  per  cent,  and  Sunday  newspaper  milline  rates 
by  12.09  per  cent. 

Those  are  significant  figures,  compiled  as  they 
have  been  during  a  period  of  rising  costs  on  both 
labor  and  raw  materials.  Wage  scales  of  almost 
all  union  labor  emidoyed  on  newspapers  have  ad¬ 
vanced  better  than  10  per  cent  since  1989.  The 
price  of  print  paper  received  two  jumps  during 
1948  by  government  fiat  and  the  supply  was 
considerably  reduced.  Examination  of  the  dr¬ 
culation  figures  indicates  that  the  circulation  gains 
were  made  largely  not  in  the  great  metropolitan 
centres,  but  among  the  smaller  dailies  serving 
many  centres  of  war  production.  Rationing  of 
newsprint  undoubtedly  limited  the  circulation 
growth  possibilities  of  all  large  dty  papers  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  smaller  communities. 

This  persistent  increase  in  circulation  seems  to 
set  at  naught  the  predictions  made  a  few  years 
ago  that  newspaper  circulations  had  reached  a 
saturaUon  point  and  that  future  growth  would 
closely  parallel  population  gains.  The  past  two 
years  have  seen  no  gains  in  dvilian  population; 
in  fact,  some  11,000,000  men  and  women  have 
been  withdrawn  from  peaceful  pursuits  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  service  and  probably  8,500,000 
of  them  were  outside  the  drculation  areas  of  any 


RIAL 


Tbit  grace  has  abounded  beyond  measure  in  us 
in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  so  that  be  may  make 
known  to  us  tbe  mystery  of  bis  will  according  to  bis 
good  pleasure. — EiPHElSIANS  1,  8-9. 

American  newspaper  when  the  figures  for  1948 
were  assembled.  The  elimination  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  through  the  great  activity  of  war  industries 
undoubtedly  has  stimulated  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers  in  many  dties,  permitting  readers  to 
satisfy  an  appetite  for  news  that  could  not  be 
gratified  in  the  era  of  relief. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dedine  in  number  of 
newspapers  cannot  long  continue  at  the  rate  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  Competitive  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  eliminated  in  more  than  1,200 
of  the  1,400  or  more  cities  in  which  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
large  dties  where  competition  continues,  its 
effects  have  been  minimized  by  joint  printing  and 
business  o£Sce  operations,  with  editorial  rivalry 
maintdned  in  the  traditional  manner.  That 
operation  plan  seems  to  work  well,  employing 
machinery  to  its  full  capacity  every  day — but 
it  is  not  one  which  makers  of  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery  look  upon  with  a  gladly  glistening  eye. 
Our  hunch,  and  it  cannot  be  more  than  that  to¬ 
day,  is  that  the  market  for  high  quality  equip¬ 
ment  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  this  trend, 
since  the  continuous  use  of  machinery  will  hasten 
its  obsolescence  and  demand  more  frequent  re¬ 
placement  to  assure  maintenance  of  top-grade 
production. 

Many  will  have  mispvings  as  to  the  effect 
upon  democratic  institutions  of  the  relentless 
elimination  of  newspaper  competition  for  purdy 
economic  reasons,  but  the  record  shows  few 
grounds  for  such  doubts.  Newspapers  which 
have  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  for  in¬ 
forming  their  communities  of  the  day’s  events 
and  for  guiding  public  opinion  appear  to  have 
understood  what  that  responsibility  implies,  and 
to  have  performed  their  public  duties  competently 
and  conscientiously.  From  tbe  inside  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  it  would  seem  that  while  there  will  be 
fewer  opportunities  for  newspaper  employment, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  highly 
qualified  people.  The  newspaper,  under  war  con¬ 
ditions,  is  in  another  era  of  transition,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  should  be  most  interesting  to  watch 
when  peace  returns,  with  an  abundance  of  paper, 
new  mechanical  techniques,  and  a  new  group  of 
newspaper  people  whose  wits  have  been  sharp¬ 
ened  and  experience  broadened  by  fighting  and 
traveling  in  far  distant  lands. 

PULP  FROM  RUSSIA 

THERE  IS  STILL  considerable  mystery  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rumored  shipment  of  pulp 
wood  and  wood  pulp  from  Russia  to  the  United 
States.  One  report  has  it  that  some  16,000  tons 
of  Soviet  pulp  or  wood  has  already  arrived  in 
this  country,  presumably  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
visit  of  Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB  chief,  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  The  Boren  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  has  done  much  to  clarify 
the  situation  between  Canadian  producers  and 
American  consumers,  has  urged  Prerident  Roose¬ 


velt  to  arrange  with  Russia  that  ships 
from  Russian  ports  after  transporti^  ww 
terials,  should  be  loaded  with  pulp  products 
than  with  dead  horse  ballast.  The  idea  has 

Canada  will  continue  to  be  the  major  nm. 
of  paper  supply  for  the  majority  of  Ajmi^ 
newspapers,  but  it  appears  to  be  plain  fro^tk 
past  year’s  experience  that  Canada  can  not  ^ 
tain  a  normal  flow  of  print  paper  undv  |k 
struns  of  war.  From  incomplete  figures  for  las 
ary,  one  gathers  that  U.  S.  orders  for  p^Mr  jjanj 
with  Canadism  mills  aggregated  189,000  ha. 
Allocations  by  the  WPB  and  the  Canadiaa  ig. 
thorities  were  made  on  the  basis  of  182,000  faa 
for  the  month,  although  the  Canadians  ksl 
stated  in  December  that  they  would  be  able  to 
furnish  200,000  tons.  It  is  probable  that  onfan 
placed  and  filled  exceeded  the  182,000  tons  h- 
itation,  and  that  they  did  reach  the  estiasttd 
total  of  189,000  tons.  If  that  is  so,  what  beoae  \ 
of  the  11,000-ton  margin  between  orders  ul 
potential  production? 

It  is  manifestly  impractical  to  try  to  kiip 
this  excess  production  in  a  reserve  “stock  p3t,’ 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  paper  is  made  to  m 
specifications  of  individual  customers.  Pipe 
piled  up  in  mill  warehouses  is  of  no  avail  to 
the  American  and  Canadian  newspaper  rMdeti 
the  news  of  the  day  to  which  they  are  entitU, 
and  means  should  be  found  at  once  to  get  as  mud 
as  possible  of  this  tonnage  into  newspiqwr  handj 

In  the  meantime,  if  Russian  pulp  can  h 
brought  to  these  shores  to  supplement  the  dxit 
Canadian  supply,  there  should  be  no  comply 
from  any  quarter.  One  need  not  be  a  graybed 
to  recaU  that  in  1921,  when  the  belief  in  a  wodii- 
wide  paper  shortage  created  a  price  panic  io  tk 
United  States,  the  import  of  European  p^» 
under  A.  N.  P.  A.  auspices  put  an  end  to  tk 
runaway  market.  If  Russia  can  give  us  osb 
a  few  thousand  tons  a  month  of  raw  pu^  at 
wood,  the  peril  of  sharp  curtailment  of  the  U.  S.^ 
paper  supply  may  well  be  averted. 

i 

NEWS  FROM  THE  ENEMY  i 

.4 GAIN  an  American  and  British  Army  half: 

launched  an  attack  against  the  Nazis,  wit 
again  the  first  detailed  news  of  the  offensive  i 
come  from  enemy  sources.  Our  communiqH^ 
were  brief  and  unrevealing.  Some  of  the  batjtj 
reporters  in  American  service  were  on  the 
landing  with  the  advance  troops,  but  they  vni 
unable  to  get  their  stories  away  for  as  long  **41^ 
or  72  hours  after  the  event.  They  were  nanjl ! 
miles  from  the  Fifth  Army’s  radio  base  at  N^j ; 
dependent  upon  precarious  communication  byFip 
boats  or  planes  to  file  brief  dispatches  for  tkj^ 
entire  press.  ( 

Maybe  nothing  better  could  have  been  do*  4 
under  the  drcumstances,  but  it  does  seem  tklj^ 
British  and  American  newspaper  skills  should  k 
able  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  Am 
and  Navy  authorities  for  quick  and  eflediu 
transmission  of  such  dramatic  news.  It  is  ob 
vious,  of  course,  that  the  Nazis,  working  b* 
established'  wire  and  radio  headquarters, 
every  advantage  over  a  force  which  is  seekiiigb 
establish  a  beach  head,  but  one  wonders  rif 
ship  radio  facilities  cannot  be  used  with  s  w 
degree  of  promptitude  to  transmit  news  to  a  «»• 
venient  long-range  land  station.  It  has  bea> 
humiliation,  oft-repeated,  for  American  newiiO' 
vices  and  newspapers  to  report  fundamental 
tiuls  of  our  own  operations  from  enemy  sour* 
knowing  also  that  the  foe  may  be  twisting  ^ 
news  for  his  own  benefit. 


ganization’s  meeting  in  Boettm  last  sented  with  a  gold  distinguished  ser- 
week.  Guy  W.  Mersereati,  Chriaticm  vice  key  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Science  Mtmitor,  was  chosen  first  vice-  Commerce  for  being  the  young  man  of 
president;  Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket  the  city  who  made  the  moet  outstand- 
(R.  I.)  CoU,  second  vice-president;  ing  contribution  in  commtmity  ser- 
qARDNER  COWLES,  JR.,  president  and  E!d  Byron,  Augusta  (Me.)  Kenne-  vice  the  past  year. 

of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Renter  feec  Journal,  secretary-treasurer.  The  George  O.  Pieroey,  auditor  and  busi- 

ud  Tribune,  Jan.  24  was  a  foUowing  were  elected  directors:  ness  manager  of  the  GlendaU  (Cal.) 

- director  of  Umted  James  R.  Darke,  Providence  (R.  I.)  News-Press,  has  retired  after  27  years’ 

Air  I^es  at  a  Journal-Bulletin,  and  Frank  Martin,  association  with  the  paper.  O.  C. 

Beverly  (Mass.)  Times,  for  three  Okell,  formerly  of  the  di^lay  depart- 
of  Unite<^  ^ec-  years  each;  Elliot  Wellington,  Fitch-  ment,  has  been  appointed  auditor  and 

tors  in  Lmcago,  burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  for  two  years;  Mrs.  Vera  Speckels,  former  secretary 

Ill.  Cowes,  a  and  Robert  MacGlashing,  Taunton  to  the  publisher,  has  been  appointed 

vice-president  of  (Mass.)  Gazette,  for  one  year.  office  manager. 

fonnerly  with  the  Webb  Garrison,  formerly  of  the 
Tribun^^  k  World-Telegxam  advertis-  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Californian  display 

of  ^  department,  has  joined  the  eastern  staff,  has  joined  the  Redondo  (Cal.) 
r  nnlf  maosTino  advertising  staff  at  Hunter  Publics-  Breeze  in  a  similar  capacity. 

L  o  K  mag^  e  tions,  publishers  of  Screevdand,  Stiver  j  p_co  Via.  i _ 

and  the  Iowa  91,/v.n  LiUard  Pass  has  been  appomted  dis- 

Broadcasting  Co.,  ^  ^  play  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


ity  for  the  editorial  page.  William  B. 
Smith,  editor  since  1926  and  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director  of 
the  Times-World  Corp.  since  1931, 
continues  in  the  latter  capacity,  and 
W.  C.  Stouffer  continues  as  managing 
editor. 

Edgar  Wayne  Ray,  32-year-old 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times  was  selected  “Tampa’s  outstand- 
young  man  of  1943”  recently  when  he 
received  the  annual  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  distinguished  service 
award.  Outside  of  his  newspaper 
work,  his  civic  contributions  include 
leadership  of  a  $50,000  campaign  to 
pay  off  long-standing  indebtedness  of 
the  First  Presbsrterian  Chtjurch,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  management  committee  of 
the  Tampa  USO  and  director  of  the 


Quentin  Reynolds,  noted  war 
correspondent,  recently  saidt 
*^he  soldiers  overseas  are  not 
sitting  around  solving  postwar 
problems.  They’re  more  woi> 
ried  about  what  happens  to  liT 
Abner,  the  eomic  strip  in  their 
only  daily  paper.  Stars  and 
Stripes.” 

.4nd  Carlyle  Holt,  writing  in  the 
Boston  Daily  Globe,  adds,  **The 
advmtures  of  Li’l  Abner  do 
more  to  popularize  ‘Stars  and 
Stripes’  t^n  an)rthing  else  in  it. 
It’s  safe  to  say  that  Li*!  Abner, 
especially  since  he  took  to 
crooning,  is  the  most  widely 
followed  feature  it  contains.” 

At  an  army  base  camp  in  China 
Li’l  Abner  strips  are  posted,  one 
a  day,  on  the  camp  bnUetin 
board,  and  tbe  only  ones  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  any  of  the  stri]M 
in  advance  are  officers  who 
have  transfer  orders  in  their 
hands.  They  are  allowed  to 
read  the  strips  before  tbey  sign 
off  tbe  post. 

And  so  many  likenesses  of 
Abner  and  bis  comic  strip  com¬ 
panions  bave  been  painted  on 
the  udes  of  bombers,  filter 
planes,  PT  boats  and  other  war 
machines  that  the  enemy  might 
think  Dogpatch  is  one  of  the 
United  Nations. 

For  samples  of  Li’l  Abner,  the 
No.  1  comic  on  the  home  and 
fighting  fronts,  write 
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220  EAST  42no  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


•  Des  Moines 


niANK  BREUNING,  circulatitm 
manager  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
•WeiwI-Courier,  was  elected  presi- 
wt  of  the  New  Ekigland  Association 
Circulation  Managers  at  the  or- 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  29 


George  A.  Anderson  has  resigned  as 
copy  reader  on  the  Worcester  (Maas.) 
Evenina  Ckizette  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  day  desk  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Mominp  Tribune. 

Wynter  R.  Newhouse  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette  as  reporter. 

Flora  Edwards,  wife  of  Nat  S.  Fin¬ 
ney,  of  the  MinTieapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune  Washington  bureau,  is 
now  writing  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  women’s 
section,  covering  the  activities  of  the 
many  Minnesota  people  in  the  nation’s 
capital. 


Frank  O’Gara,  one  time  sports 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  taken  a  publicity  job  with  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Charles  Fisher,  columnist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  doing  a  book 
about  American  newspaper  columnists 
which  is  to  be  published  early  in  April. 

James  M.  Neville,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newsman,  has  returned  to  his 
native  city  from  Califomia,  where  he 
worked  for  the  last  year  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  and  is  now  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Inquirer. 

Ray  Hill,  former  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  reporter,  has  resigned 
as  publicity  director  of  the  Brewster 
Aeronautical  Corporation. 

Budd  MuUoy,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  editorial  departments  of 
Chicago  newspapers  and  more  recently 
coordinator  of  regional  publicity  of 
the  national  USO  organization  in 
New  York,  has  joined  Lawrence  H. 
Selz  Organization,  Chicago  publicity 
counsel,  as  an  executive  in  the  copy 
department. 

Virgil  Wyatt,  former  city  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  and  one¬ 
time  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  (Cal.)  Daily  Tribune,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  of  Solar  Air¬ 
craft  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Salvador  J.  Felix  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  staff  photographer  for  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press. 

Patricia  Clary,  formerly  with  the 
El  Monte  (Cal.)  Herald,  joined  the 
Sacramento  staff  of  United  Press  on 
her  graduation  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Robert  M.  Schwartz,  formerly  re¬ 
write  man  and  assistant  Sunday  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
prior  to  that  a  reporter  for  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette,  and  Janet 
Pomeroy,  a  newcomer  to  radio,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  completed  a  two-year 
course  in  radio  news  writing  at 
Northwestern  University,  have  joined 
the  WBBM  news  writing  staff  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Arthur  Whitney,  overnight  manager 
at  the  San  Francisco  UP,  bureau,  has 
resigned  and  joined  the  Union  Pacific 
News  bureau  in  Los  Angeles.  Whit¬ 
ney  was  formerly  in  the  U.P.’s  Los 
Angeles  bureau. 

John  Stanton,  formerly  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  “still”  man  for  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  NEA-Acme. 

Henri  St.  Pierre,  Parliamentary  cor- 
re^ondent  of  the  Montreal  Star,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Quebec 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery.  Henri 
Dutil,  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  was  elected 
vice-president,  with  Damase  Potvin, 
Montreal  La  Presse,  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  19th  year.  Joseph  La- 
Verge,  Montreal  Lo  Patrie,  was  the 
1943-44  president  of  the  Press  Gallery. 

Mrs.  Reta  W.  Myers,  for  many  years 
women’s  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Province,  has  resigned. 

Mrs.  Lillooet  Davidson,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Province  for  several  years,  has  been 
appointed  women’s  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  News-Herald,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Irene  Kent,  who  h^  gone  to  Cali¬ 
fomia  to  live. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  dean  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  cartocMiists,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Zoologiccd  Society  which  operates  the 
Brookfield  zoo. 

Edward  Pollock,  sports  coliunnist  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
began  this  week  a  series  of  sports 
broadcasts  emanating  from  Station 
WFIL  in  Philadelphia. 

Bill  Amis,  who  clocked  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  at  Bay  Meadows 
track  during  the  racing  season,  has 
now  retiumed  to  his  old  job  as  re¬ 
porter  on  the  city  side. 

'DuNnas  Connor,  associate  editor  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republi- 
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can  and  Scnintonian,  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
city,  was  given  nation-wide  recogni¬ 
tion  last  week  when  the  Saturday 
Evening,  Post  carried  a  special  article 
relating  his  efforts  in  promoting  the 
industrial  growth  of  Ae  city.  ’The 
Post  article,  which  referred  to  him  as 
the  “Scranton  Gadfly,”  gave  him 
credit  for  doing  much  to  bring  many 
industries  into  the  Scranton  area. 

Henry  T.  McIntosh,  editor  of  the 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  has  been  named 
by  Governor  Ellis  Amall  to  a  21- 
member  State  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Board  to  formulate 
a  comprehensive  “blue  print  for  Geor¬ 
gia’s  future.” 

Ed  McCluskey,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  and 
recently  discharged  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  as  over-age,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  News. 

John  Bowman,  picture  editor  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star,  is  now 
with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  pic¬ 
tures  department.  New  Post- Dispatch 
reporters  are  Tom  Bridges,  former 
Shreveport,  La.,  newspaperman  and 
recently  a  press  agent  in  Hollywood, 
and  Robert  Dunlap,  St.  Louis. 

Bob  D’Arcy,  former  Detroit  News 
reporter  who  has  been  medically  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  is  now  on 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  reportorial 
staff. 

Ben  Phlegar,  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
reporter,  is  now  with  the  St.  Louis 
AP  bureau.  George  Setterley,  Kansas 
City  AP  bimeau,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  St.  Louis  bureau  and  Nedviile 
Nordness,  St  Loiiis  bimeau,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  AP  feature  staff  in 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Maas,  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record,  has  joined  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  AP  bureau. 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  former  governor 
of  Michigan  and  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  observed  his  84th  birth¬ 
day  Jan.  22  at  his  winter  camp  at 
Poulan,  Ga.  His  son,  George  A.  Os- 
bom,  is  the  present  editor  of  the 
Evening  News. 

A1  Deyo  has  become  a  rewrite  man 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

Frank  Noll,  formerly  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin-Index,  Pittsburgh  weekly  news 
magazine,  and  Ray  Wilson,  formerly 
with  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News,  have  joined  the  U.P.  Pittsburgh 
bureau. 

Mrs.  Joanne  Skidmore,  formerly 
with  newspapers  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  the 
AJ*.  staff  at  Pittsbimgh. 

George  Swetman,  city  editor  of  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Standard,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  His  successor  at  Uniontown  is 
William  Shilling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Wagnon  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  their  second,  bom 
Dec.  3,  and  named  John  Houston. 
Wagnon  is  Pennsylvania  chief  of  the 
AP  bureau.  Also  a  father  for  the 
second  time  is  AP  Filing  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hofmann.  A  daughter  was  bom 
to  the  Hofmanns  in  Philadelphia  Dec. 
13. 

Jack  Hollister,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  copydesk,  is  assisting 
the  publicity  staff  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Fourth  War  Loan  Drive. 

George  Yates,  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  and  Cliff 
Millen,  Des  Moines  Tribune  reporter, 
will  teach  adult  night  classes  at  Drake 
University,  starting  this  week.  Mr. 
Yates’  course  will  be  “Camera  Jour¬ 
nalism”  and  Mr.  Millen  will  teach 
“Newspaper  and  Magazine  Feature 
Writing.” 
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Eugene  L’Heureux,  editor-ia-l^  | 
Quebec  L'Action  Catholiqus  for  I 
put  four  years,  has  resigned  hk  pu  S 
with  the  paper.  ■ 

Mrs.  Winifred  Ovitte,  director  ol  i 
fashion  merchandising  departmsalS  B 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  left  Jan.  1|  fn  K 
a  six-week  visit  to  South  It 

where  she  will  visit  the  importl^  3 
dustrial  and  design  centers,  as  «i|  n 
as  the  large  stores  in  the  lts4|u  8 
cities.  1 

Katherine  (Katy)  Schwarz 
thia  Grey  ],  San  Francisco  I 
columnist,  who  is  already  an  honoiiw  I 
first  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Ang^  «  I 
a  result  of  her  work  in  promotiag  rsc^  8 
reational  and  other  equipment  for  mg  ‘ ' 
in  uniform,  was  recently  honored,  bt 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  By  order  «f 
B.  B.  Foster,  commanding  officer  gf 
Coast  Guard  Barrack  at  Bay  aal 
Powell  Sts.  in  San  Francisco, 
Schwartz  has  received  recognition  gf 
her  work  in  serving  as  hostess  of  a 
recreation  center  for  men  in  tbk  I 
branch  of  the  service,  in  the  fora 
of  an  embossed  certificate. 

C.  Norman  Senior,  newspaperam 
of  western  Canada  and  Ottawa,  and 
Victoria  legislative  press  gallery  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  has  now  been  appointed  exeeil. 
tive  assistant  to  Hon.  Ian  MackemiB 
minister  of  pensions  and  natkaal 
health  for  Canada. 

John  M.  Carlisle,  Detroit  News  re¬ 
porter,  has  scored  a  great  “beat”  ii 
his  series  of  articles  giving  the  iiuidi 
story  of  graft  in  Detroit  which  led  ta 
the  shake-up  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  story  is  told  in  the  fiat 
person  by  former  Inspector  Raymoai 
W.  Boettcher,  payoff  man  for  the 
policy  and  handbook  racketeers  who 
corrupted  the  then  Mayor  Richard  W. 
Reading  and  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Police  Department  in  the  late  30*8 
The  articles  have  been  given  Page  One 
play  by  the  News. 

Col.  Henry  Burdick,  Detroit  Frm 
Press  real  estate  editor,  is  recoveriag 
from  a  broken  leg  suffered  in  a  fall 

Lyford  Moore,  Detroit  Free  Prm 
reporter,  collaborating  with  Harlai 
Thompson,  has  written  a  comedy, 
“Sleep  It  Off,”  which  is  go^  ints 
rehearsals  at  Los  Angeles  with  Ana  3 
Corio  playing  the  lead.  Moore  hai  S 
gone  to  the  West  Coast  to  help  with  I 
the  rehearsals  for  the  play,  scheduled  I 
to  open  at  the  Geary  Theater,  San  a 
Francisco,  Feb.  6.  *  J 

Walling  Keith,  Alabama  newspaper  I 
man  and  writer,  has  been  named  I 
editor  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Timei,  I 
succeeding  J.  R.  Homady  who  re-  | 
signed  last  July,  Bruce  Shelton,  pub-  ; 
lisher  of  the  Times,  announced.  Mr.  ^ 
Keith,  who  recently  returned  to  Ala-  1 
bama  from  Washington  where  he  wag  j. 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service  Di- 
vision,  OWI,  was  assistant  editor  and  J 
editorial  writer  for  the  Birmingham  1 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald  for  several  yeara,  | 
and  former  associate  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

Harry  McGonigle,  who  spent  20 
years  on  the  photographic  staff  of  the  . 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  before  | 
enlisting,  has  been  placed  on  the  in-  L 
active  list  because  of  malarial  fever  t 
and  ulcers  contracted  while  serving  f 
with  the  pictorial  units  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  the  Guadalcanal  area. 

He  is  back  on  his  old  job  at  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  will  work  there  until  Army 
medics  determine  whether  he  is  to  go 
back  into  military  service  again. 

William  Brauer,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff  of  tfat 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune  as  a  caff" 
reader. 

Virginia  Bates,  Des  Moines,  haf 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Purr  of  a  Kitten  -  Power  of  a  Panther 


The  panther  is  unique  in  many  ways.  It  packs  more  lightning 
'power  in  its  small,  lithe  frame  than  many  animals  of  greater 
size.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  550  horsepower 
Ranger  aircraft  engine. 

The  Ranger  is  the  only  indine,  inverted,  air-cooled  engine 
in  production  in  America.  Its  sleek  lines  and  narrow  nose 
permit  it  to  slip  through  the  air  with  a  minimum  of  drag, 
and  in  addition,  give  the  pilot  greater  visibility. 

It  is  '’lighter  and  quicker  on  its  feet”  than  other  engines 
in  its  power  class  . .  .  delivers  more  power  for  its  weight. 

And  then,  it  stands  alone  in  still  another  respect:  it  is  the 


one  truly  high-speed  engine  in  its  power  class.  The  explosions 
that  give  life  to  its  parts  recur  with  such  lightning  rapidity 
that  they  blend  into  a  velvety  purr. 

Three  hundred  explosions  a  second!  They  sound  like 
this  A/WN/N/ws/N/wvwsA  In  other  engines  in  the  same  power 
class  they  sound  like  this  AAAAA/WWA  Get  the  idee? 
Vdvet  power  vs.  jolting  power. 

Hundreds  of  Fairchild  engineers  and  technicians  work  day 
and  ni^t  seeking  still  better  performance  through  better 
nuterials,  better  methods,  better  designs  for  still  better 
Ranger  engines.  It  is  these  men  who  keep  the  Fairdiikl 
"touch  of  tomorrow  in  the  planes  of  today.” 


il^AIRCHILD 
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#  i_  fw.  f  \  rwiilii  induotion  in  «uiy»  nfl  nn 

houw  be«t  ^  bwame  an  Army  amW  photoM^ 

Tribuna  to  join  the  Marirm  Corpa.  ^  reported  miaaing  in'  a 
Lt  Jack  F.  Sperry,  •  ^  China  Jan.  10,  accot^  to  a  tehiae 

ploye  of  the  NoahrUle  received  thia  week  by  hla  molkirh 

neaaean,  haa  been  oommOTded^r  pj^^jelphia.  Previoualy  he  had  Wi 
“valuable  photographic  work  a«^-  ^ed  injured  by  a  strafing 
plished  in  an  expert  and  ex^mt  mother  about  hal^ 

manner,  at  a  bam  received  the  Air  Medal, 

s^tt.  P«ac,:  WT  D.p.rB«nt  „  f<«,  * 

Gardner  C^pbeU,  Jr,  son  or  ^  i,  now  a  staff  sergeant  ia  ft, 

managing  ^tor  ,J^_^ed  U  S.  Marine  Corpa  and  ia  aadgind 

(Maas.)  Doily  to'  the  Marine  Corps  recruiting  oSk 

hia  oommission  as  fli^t  o^r  in  me  to  w 

Army  Air  Force  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  m  Buffalo.  ,  .  ^  , 

Richard  Manes,  machinist’s  mate  Peter  Corsoi^  L^^rt,  N.  T, 

seSSTclass  and  former  assistant  to-  whose  father. 

.. «« s,««. 

Pacific.  anti-aircraft  unit  in  November,  IM. 

William  Bonifam,  ractog  e^r  for  m  ^J^^^J^gf^rred  to  the  Air  C«p, 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  yj  December,  1941.  He  won  his  wing, 

,  has  joined  the  Marines,  f  £  ASiTl^Lt-  Co"«>“  “ 

^  replaced  by  Don  Reed,  veteran  racing  «  Au^^  0^ 

.  writer  for  the  Sun.  ^  Holland  and  was 

I  Sgt  Carl  K.  C^on,  25,  who  ^  Air  Medal  with  his  pi» 

j  worked  in  the  busmess  departaem  2nd  Ueutenant 


-  on  tfa*  West  Coast  in  diarge 

a  T  c  *8® 

Blxabeth  Cochran  of 

continued  from  page  30  .jj  Y.)  Evening  Netoe  eml 

- - - - -  partment  has  enlisted  in  the 

ol  the  Des  Motnes  (la.)  Lt  (jg)  JS] 

reporter.  of  the  Arcodia  (Cal.)  Tt* 

ona.  Dee  Moines  (la.)  been  “■‘8*«d  to  a  wb^ 
»r  and  Mrs,  Owens  are  operating  in  the  South  Pad 
t  a  daughter  bom  Jan.  Russell  Grigsby,  Jr-,  f®^ 


Greater 


GREATER  INDUSTRIAUY 


I  ivrmer  —  -  - 

[nquirer,  has  been  ^ 

jutstanding  services  with  a  hattdion 
of  U.  S.  raiders  at  Bairoko  on  New 
CSeorgia  Island.  The  dtation,  from 
Lt  Gen.  Millard  F.  Harmo^  prais^ 
McDevitt  for  exposing  hii^ff  to 
heavy  enemy  fire  while  assisting^m 
administering  first  aid  to  wounded 
and  evacuating  them  from  placm  ot 
danger.  He  also  was  commended  tor 
carrying  messages  between  atomis- 
tration  posts,  risking  enemy  al- 
thou^  this  was  not  part  of  his  as¬ 
signed  duties. 

Philip  Butler,  reporter  on  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Teleyrom,  and  Cm! 
Sweeney,  Worcester  Evening  Gazet^ 
police  reporter,  have  been  accept^ 
for  Army  service  and  will  report 
shortly  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

S  Sgt  Read  Kendall,  U.S.M.<^., 
former  Hollywood  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Los  Ayeles  Tunes  ^ 
been  put  in  charge  of  public  rel^ons. 
Southern  California  area,  for  tiro  re¬ 
cruiting  section  of  to  Marine  Corps 
under  Maj.  C.  R.  Payne,  San  Fran- 
dsco. 

Lt.  (jg)  George  Dermis,  for^r  city 
editor,  El  Peso  (Tex.)  Times,  ^been 
named  assistant 

ficer  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Trammg  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Farragut,  Idaho. 

Lt  George  K  Moore,  US-N.K,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Lodi  (C^  ),  Times, 
who  has  completed  2D  naonto  wruice 
bn  a  battieship  during  which  he  ^ 
service  in  all  three  theaters  erf  war, 
has  been  transferred  to  other  duff^^ 
being  assigned  to  an  aircraft  cam 


e  destined  to  come  to  Greater  jonnsiu.*..,  . . j 

i,.  ^.tMhhed  en*ironm.nt  of  '>’’7'’“ 

ao<Kl4«o  «te*a.rd«l  by  .eMed  control  method.  . 

id  at  a  cost  of  $8,670,000. 

Trading  Area  now  reaches  the  important 

Imfc  uLmplo^^^^  set-hacks  in  Greater  Johnstown.  ^ 

,  industrially. 

„„  hare  .Way.  -ogni-ed 


Peace-time 
eat  market 


mocrat  (morning)  have 
of  the  entire  area,  and,  I 


V/feOOOPl-ACt^ 
t/TOIJVt.TOTI^> 
/  TO  DO  SUSINtiS, 


tribune  *  PEMDERAT 
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One  nest  egg  that  will  hatch! 
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We  think  there  should  be  more  sense 
and  less  sentiment  about  this  matter 
of  War  Bonds. 

Buying  Bonds  is  hard,  important, 
patriotic  service.  But  it  doesn’t  auto¬ 
matically  make  a  man  a  hero. 

Digging  dollars  out  of  a  pants 
pocket  is  not  the  same  as  digging  Japs 
out  of  a  deadly  jungle.* 

Lending  your  money  for  ten  years  is 
not  like  giving  your  life  for  keeps. 

A  War  Bond  is  a  business  deal  in 
which  you  make  all  the  profit.  It’s  the 
best  nest  egg  you  can  possibly  have. 
It’s  your  capital. 

An  ordinary  china  nesc  egg  never 
hatches,,  of  course.  But  this  one  will. 


We  hope  you’ll  hold  it  until  it  does. 

The  more  such  nest  eggs  you  have, 
the  more  pleasant  your  own  post-war 
plans  can  be.  But  the  eggs  will  buy 
more  — their  value  will  grow  one-third 
greater  if  you  leave  them  in  the  nest 
until  maturity.  So  don’t  cash  them 
unless  things  get  tough.  Then  you’ll 
thank  your  lucky  stars  you  have  them. 

American  industry  is  post-war  plan¬ 
ning,  too.  Scientists  everywhere  are 
busy  hatching  out  new  ideas.  In  the 
National  Dairy  Laboratories,  we’re  de¬ 
veloping  new  products  that  can  make 
jobs,  wealth  and  health  for  the  nation. 

Just  as  you  with  your  War  Bonds 
will  have  capital  for  your  post-war 

> 


plans,  so  industry  must  have  a  f>ost-war 
nest  egg.  Its  nest  egg,  too,  is  capital, 
by  means  of  which  ideas  become  jobs. 

Only  if  industry  has  a  nest  egg,  after 
paying  taxes,  can  there  be  built  the 
better  America  that  we  all  want  and 
believe  in.  Only  if  there  is  enough 
capital,  can  jobs  be  made  to  help  you 
protect  your  nest  egg. 


NATIONAL  DAIBT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
AND  AFFIUATEO  COMPANIES 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLiSHt 


A  public  statement  of  the 
pertinent  facts  in  the  case  of 

ESQUIRE  V.  POSTMASTER  GENERAI 


On  December  30,  1943,  an  order  revoking 
Escfuire’g  second-class  mailing  privileges  was  issued  by 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  posing 
for  the  courts  the  final  interpretation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  second-class  mailing  statute  of  1879; 
the  order  says  in  part: 

do  not  believe  that  a  statute  which  so  vitally, 
directly,  and  continually  affects  so  many  should  remain 
longer  in  the  realm  of  doubt  or  be  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  whatever  Postmaster  General  may  then  be  administering 
them. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Nor  should  (the  Postmaster  General)  be  reluctant 
to  determine  the  matter  in  such  a  way  that  all  phases  of 
it  may  be  fully  considered  and  decided  by  a  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  where  every  right  and  interest  of  the 
publication,  the  government,  and  the  public  may  be  fully 
protected.” 

The  original  charge  against  Esquire  was  on  the  ground 
of  obscenity.  That  charge  the  Postmaster  General  failed 
to  sustain.  In  order  to  find  against  the  magazine,  the  only 
way  of  throwing  the  matter  into  the  courts,  the  Postmaster 
General  made  a  wholly  different  charge,  introduced  during 
the  course  of  the  hearing,  and  a  finding  that  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  findings,  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Hearing  Board: 

“Whatever  the  featured  and  dominant  pictures,  prose, 
verse  and  systematic  innuendos  of  this  publication  may 
be,  they  surely  are  not  information  of  a  public  character* 
or  literature,  the  sciences,  arts  or  some  special  industry.* 

★  ★  ★ 

“Accordingly,  the  second-class  mailing  privileges  of 
the  publication  ^Esquire*  are  hereby  revoked,  effective 
February  28,  1944. 

(Signed)  FRANK  C.  WALKER 
Postmaster  GeneraT' 

The  significance  of  this  decision  is  only  understand¬ 
able  after  reviewing  the  essential  facts  of  the  entire  case 
to  date.  They  are  as  follows: 

On  September  11,  1943,  the  Postmaster  General 
caused  a  citation  to  be  issued,  requiring  the  magazine 
Esquire  to  show  cause  why  its  second-class  mailing  priv¬ 
ileges  should  not  be  revoked. 

This  action  was  based  on  the  ground  that  in  each  of 
its  issues  for  1943  to  date,  it  contained  matter  of  an  ob¬ 


scene  character.  For  this  reason  only,  it  was  asserted  tlu 
Esquire  had  not  fulfilled  the  qualifications  for  geconj 
class  mailing  privileges. 

The  magazine  thereupon  filed  an  answer  denying  tli 
charge. 

The  Postmaster  General  then  appointed  a  hearh 
board  consisting  of  three  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Di 
partment,  Walter  Myers  (Chairman),  Frank  EHja  n 
Tom  Cargill.  This  Hearing  Board  held  a  trial  beginnii 
October  19  and  lasting  through  November  6,  1943. 
Post  Office  Department  produced  nine  witnesses;  of  whs 
six  were  churchmen,  one  a  psychiatrist,  one  a  suffragetti 
and  one  a  municipal  public  school  administrator.  Esqnii 
produced  thirty-eight  witnesses  of  whom  two  were  chord 
men  and  the  rest  ranged  from  famous  educators,  authn 
youth  and  sports  autliorities  and  social  workers  to  adra 
tisers,  publicists,  psychiatrists  and  other  experts. 

Suddenly,  without  warning  on  October  25,  whentli 
hearing  had  been  going  on  a  week  and  the  obscenity  charp 
had  backfired,  the  Post  Office  Department  shifted  ii 
ground  to  add  the  contention  that  Esquire  is  not  devote 
to  “information  of  a  public  character,  or  to  literature,  ete 
On  October  8  our  counsel  had  been  advised  in  writing  th 
the  only  attack  was  obscenity  and  on  October  19,  in  opa 
ing  the  trial.  Government  counsel  had  expressly  linntB 
the  case  to  this  ground  and  sought  to  exclude  any  oik 
evidence. 

The  Hearing  Board  reached  its  decision  promptly  u 
by  a  vote  of  two-to-one,  found  that  the  material  attach 
in  Esquire  was  not  obscene  and  that  the  magazine  satiifie 
in.  every  respect  the  conditions  of  the  second-class  mailii 
statute  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  continued  enjsf 
ment  of  its  second-class  mailing  privileges. 

This  decision,  although  now  afficially  known  to  hiw 
been  reached  on  November  11,  was  not  announced  byh 
Postmaster  General  and  Esquire  learned  of  it  only  fw 
Washington  and  New  York  newspaper  stories  which » 
ported  it.  These  reports,  however,  were  never  denied 
the  Postmaster  General  and  Esquire  was  widely  congrai* 
lated  on  winning  the  trial. 

Finally,  on  December  30,  1943,  Postmaster  Geinol 
Walker  shocked  not  only  the  officials  of  the  magazine,  W 
the  entire  press  and  public  of  the  country  as  well,  by  ofd' 
ruling  and  reversing  his  self-appointed  Board  and  revohill 
Esquire*s  second-class  privileges  as  of  February  28, 

He  took  his  action  not  on  the  ground  that  Esquire  is  obsc^ 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  magazine  makes  no  “speaJ 
contribution  to  the  public  welfare.** 
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This  uctioii.  in  turn,  repreisenteW  only  his  own  opinion 
of  the  magazine’s  contents,  in  the  light  of  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  1879  establishing 
the  conditions  for  second-class  mail.  The  statute  merely 
!  requires,  as  a  fourth  condition,  that  a  publication,  to  quali¬ 
fy  as  second-class  mail  matter,  must  be  devoted  to  the  ^*dis- 
^mination  of  information  of  a  public  character,  or  to 
literature,  the  sciences,  arts  or  some  special  industry”  nor 
does  the  statute  require  that  such  periodicals  shall  be 
"solely”  or  “entirely”  so  devoted.  The  reasonable  and 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  statute  has  always  been 
that  such  publications  must  be  substantially  devoted  to 
oiaterial  of  that  character.  There  is  no  magazine  today 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  information  of  a  public  char- 
icter,  if  that  were  to  he  construed  to  exclude  everything 
that  makes  no  .“special  contribution  to  the  public  good  or 
the  public  welfare.” 


mcob 


Because  Gov<'rhment  counsel  had  pursued  an  equiv¬ 
ocal  course,  shifting  to  ground  that  had  been  specifically 
excluded  by  both  the  original  and  amended  citations  against 
the  magazine,  Esquire,  during  the  course  of  the  hearing, 
not  only  defended  itself  against  the  charge  of  obscenity, 
but  also  intnuluced  affirmative  evidence  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  conclusive  character,  showing  that  it  satis¬ 
fied  fully,  in  every  respect,  the  fourth  statutory  condition 
for  second-class  mail  matter. 


Thus  it  was  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Postmaster  C^eneral’s  own  Hearing  Board,  that  this  maga- 
line,  like  many  other  comparable  magazines,  is  substan¬ 
tially  devoted  to  the  contents  called  for  by  the  long- 
established  interpretation  of  the  statute’s  requirements. 


This  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  as  revealed  by  the 
following  ({notation  from  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Hear¬ 
ing  Board,  summarizing  both  the  evidence  and  the  find¬ 
ings  reached  by  the  Board  on  November  11,  1943: 


“The  Post  Office  Department  put  in  proof  eleven 
copies  of  Esquire.  January  to  November  1943  inclusive, 
containing  the  matter  complained  of.  These  issues  had  a 
total  of  approxirnately  1972  pages  of  reading  and  adver¬ 
tising  matt(‘r  of  which  about  86  pages  were  cited  as  coming 
within  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  notice  to  show  cause. 
They  constitute  90  sefiarate  items  of  complaint.  Of  these 
90  items  60  were  approved  as  not  being  obscene  by  some¬ 
one  or  more  of  the  Post  Office  Department’s  own  witnesses. 
About  1886  pages  of  these  exhibits  were  not  condemned 
by  the  Dcjiartment  and  both  counsel  for  the  Department 
and  some  (d  its  witnesses  stated  that  parts  thereof  were 
not  objectionable,  although  most  of  the  Department’s  wit¬ 
nesses  had  not  read  the  matter  which  had  not  been  referred 
to  in  the  citation.  In  fact  most  of  them  had  not  read  all 
of  the  matter  objected  to. 


“The  Post  Office  De|>artment  presented  nine  wit¬ 
nesses.  most  of  whom  spoke  for  their  separate  personal 
'lews  and  did  not  attempt  to  testify  as  to  the  more  of  the 
present  dav. 


“On  its  |>art  the  respondent  presented  thirty-eiight 
Witnesses  to  testify  in  person  or  by  stipulation.  These 
witnesses  were  distinguished  psychiatrists,  authors,  educa- 
publicists,  advertising  business  men,  advertising 
**ents.  art  specialists,  samplers  of  public  opinion  and  the 


like.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  these  witnesses  that  none 
of  the  matter  complained  of  was  obscene,  although  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  some  of  them  frankly  admitted  that  specific 
matter  called  to  their  attention  was  indelicate,  vulgar  and 
in  bad  taste.  These  opinions  were  reiterated  and  clinched 
on  cross  examination.  A  number  of  these  witnesses  testified 
that  Esquire  disseminated  information  of  a  public  char¬ 
acter  and  that  it  is  devoted  to  literature,  science,  the  arts 
and  special  industries.  It  was  conceded  on  both  sides  that 
it  had  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers. 

“Polls,  after  the  method  of  the  Gallup  poll,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia 
and  Crossley,  Inc.  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey  as  to  the  Varga 
girl  drawings.  The  manner  of  taking  these  polls  and  the 
results  were  |mt  in  evidence  in  great  detail  and  showed 
that  about  S0^/( .  as  reported  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  17%  as  reported  by  Crossley,  Inc.,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  thought  that  the  Varga  girl  drawings 
were  not  obscene  and  that  approximately  the  same  per¬ 
centage  were  willing  to  have  it  come  to  their  homes. 

“Respondent’s  witnesses  further  testified  as  to  the 
standards  of  the  mores  of  our  time  and  that  the  magazine 
did  not  violate  these  standards.  In  addition  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  various  publications  were  introduced  to 
show  that  publications  of  a  similar  character  are  publish¬ 
ing  matter  similar  in  content  to  that  published  by  Esquire 
and  that  such  publication  is  general  and  not  a  matter  of 
isolated  instances. 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  following  majority  of 
the  Board  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  The  charge  of  obscenity  in  the  original  and 
amended  citations  has  not  been  supported  and 
prove<l  in  fact  or  in  law. 

(2)  The  publication  has  not  failed  to  comply  with  the 
4th  condition  of  section  226  Title  39  of  the 
U.  S.  Code  as  to  its  second  class  mailing  entry. 

★  ★  ★ 

RECOMMENDATION 

“It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  recommended  that  the 
proceeding  herein  be  dismissed  and  that  the  second-class 
entry  of  the  magazine  Esquire  be  continued  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

(Signed)  WALTER  MYERS 
Chmrman 

(Signed)  F.  H.  ELLIS 

Members  of  the  Board.” 

The  final  phase  of  this  controversy  is  now  in  the 
making.  Esquire  has  instituted  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  Postmaster  General  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  arbitrary  decision  and  to  reinstate  Esquire’s 
second-class  mailing  privileges. 

L^qaiAX.,  Inc. 


/ending  final  adjudication  by  the  Federal  courts,  Esquire  will  be  sent  to  its  subscribers  by  mail  without  interruption. 
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HERALD  TRIBUNE  SCOOP 

Joseph  Newman,  New  York  HeraUL 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Argentina, 
gave  his  newspaper  the  first  definite 
news  (m  Argentina’s  decision  to  break 
with  the  Axis.  The  story,  telephoned 
by  Newman  from  Buenos  Aires  11:30 
pjn.,  Jan.  24,  made  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  late  city  edition  of  the  following 
morning.  The  fully  substantiated  ac- 
coimt  was  not  carried  by  other  news¬ 
papers  until  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  26, 
after  the  official  announcement  by 
President  General  Ramirez.  They 
had  previously  carried  a  story  that  die 


Argentine  foreign  minister  had  met 
with  British  and  American  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  that  the  assumption  was  a 
break  in  relations  would  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

COURT  UPHOLDS  EDITOR 

Removal  proceedings  against  Wil¬ 
liam  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Enquirer,  were  dis¬ 
missed  this  week  by  U.  S.  District 
Court  Judge  William  Bondy.  Griffin 
had  been  ordered  to  appear  for  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington  following  a  grand 
jury  indictment  on  charges  of  con¬ 


spiring  to  impair  the  morale  of  U.  S. 
armed  forces.  Assistant  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  O.  John  Rogge  consented  to 
dismissal  of  the  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  heart  ailment. 

TRIES  NEW  MAKE-UP 

An  unusual  front  page  make-up  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Clea^eld  (Pa.)  Prog¬ 
ress,  Jan.  15.  Below  the  date  line  was 
an  eight-column  head:  “What  Hap¬ 
pened  on  War  Fronts?”  and  in  smaller 
t3rpe  below,  across  the  page,  “Here 
Are  the  Answers  in  Detail.  Write 


Your  Own  Headlines.”  Then  foU,^ 
eight  columns,  all  solid  and  iwrjil 
deep — to  the  fold — variously  hSy 
in  small  type:  Polish,  Pacific,  IhS!, 
Draft,  Russian,  German,  Mysterr^Ii 
Balkans.  ’  *** 

CECIL  BROWN  WITH  MBS 

Cedi  Brown,  radio  news  analyst 
resigned  last  September  fro®  ^ 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  n? 
test  against  that  network’s  restriA^ 
on  the  expression  of  editorial  opinj,. 
has  joined  the  Mutual  BroadcMU. 
System. 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 


EVER  WATCH  A  TEEN-AGE 
GIRL  READ  A  PAPER? 


^  In  spite  of  aU  the  high-sounding  phrases  about  the  news¬ 
paper’s  vital  role  in  the  war  effort,  she  probably  turns  first 
to  the  women’s  pages  to  read  sorority  and  dub  news.  Fashion 
notes,  hints  on  beauty,  serial  stories  and  the  comics  generally 
follow  in  the  order  named.  The  front  pages  and  the  complete 
scanning  of  the  paper  come  much  later  than  the  department 
store  ads  featuring  new  shoe  styles. 

^  Because  curiously  enough,  people  always  manage  to  remain 
people.  No  report  on  the  Russian  drive  in  the  Dnieper  Bend, 
no  Pegler  blast  at  unions,  will  ever  be  half  as  interesting  to 
a  high  sdiool  miss  as  a  feature  article  on  new  colors  in  nail 
polish. 

^  The  point  is,  a  newspaper  is  all  things  to  all  people.  To 
every  age  group,  to  every  strata  of  sodety  and  every  type  of 
mind,  the  newspaper  is  a  great  force  in  the  degree  that  it 
satisfies  every  interest.  Just  because  we  sober-sides  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  grave  affairs  as  national  politics,  let’s  not 
think  that  every  person  is.  The  death  notices  set  in  agate 
type  alwayrs  attract  higher  readership  than  the  best  political 
columnists. 

♦  Ifie  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  America’s  finest 
evening  newspapers,  we  think,  because  it  represents  such  a 
well-roimded-out  balance  of  interest.  It’s  just  as  tremendously 
interesting  to  the  teen-age  miss  as  it  is  to  the  business  man. 
And  it  is  astonishingly  resultful  for  advertising  because  it 
has  such  a  high  degree  of  readership — because  it  is  so  very 
close  to  its  readers.  As  Memphis’  only  evening  newspaper, 
it  offers  evening  coverage  in  an  extremely  prosperous  market. 

MEMPHIS 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 

Bcpmwainl  bjf  Uw  National  AdTertItIni:  napanmcnt,  Srrlpiia-Hoinril  Newapaperi 


The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  has  a 
remarkably  fine  record  of  commu¬ 
nity  achievements  and  charader- 
buUding. 


It  is  a  great  newspaper  because  it 
embodies  superb  news  coverage, 
informative  articles,  entertaining 
features. 


The  Press-Scimitar  has  done  much 
to  fulfill  a  newspaper’s  role  in  a 
democracy  .  .  .  keeping  democracy 
vital  in  its  community 


R  JANUARY  2  9.  1944 


ALL  ABOARD 

FOR 

k  VICTORY  i 


PiiUm(ut-Sland(^  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  mst 
spectacle  of  America’s  tear  production.  We  shall  continue  that 
service  to  the  cause  of  Freedom  with  every  ouitce  of  energy  and 
skill  we  possess.  Aotr,  as  a  further  aid  to  wartime  transpor¬ 
tation,  we  are  asked  to  build  railtvay  fiassenger  cars  in  1944! 


General  Eisenhower  says,  '"Victory  in  ’44”. 

Now  is  the  time  to  step  swiftly  in  close,  and  deliver 
the  knockout! — Now! 

America  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  |)owers.  Prcxluction 
is  at  a  miraculous  peak.  Our  human  resources  were 
never  so  great — nor  so  ready.  Let  us  make  this  a  vic¬ 
torious  year! 

In  the  amazing  production  achievement  in  which  all 
industry  has  shared,  surely  no  individual  performance 
can  surpass  that  of  America’s  railroads.  Consider  what 
a  matemess  job  they  have  done  in  driving  to  the  utmost 
their  inadequate  equipment — both  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  cars — to  haul  astronomical  tonnages  of  vital  mate¬ 
rials.  to  transport  unbelievable  millions  of  humans.  And 
far  from  lessening  with  the  new  year,  that  job  grows  still 
greater,  more  ingent.  For  now  there  must  be  no  rela.x- 
ing.  Now  is  the  time  to  finish  the  job! 

I’ullman-.Standard  understands  and  respects  what  the 
railroads  have  accomplished.  For  we  serve  that  indus¬ 
try.  For  84  years  we  have  been  manufacturers  of 
Railroad  and  Transit  Equipment.  We  have  built  or  are 
building  escort,  rescue  and  landing  ships,  freight  cars, 
troop  sleepers  and  hospital  trains  as  essential  vehicles 
of  war,  and  vast  quantities  of  tanks,  gun  carriages, 
plane  assemblies,  shells  and  bombs,  trench  mortars  and 
parts  for  anti-aircraft  gun  mounts. 

Now,  in  addition,  in  1944  we  shall  build  passenger 
cars  for  the  railroads  to  handle  wartime  travel.  For  the 
Government,  recognizing  this  urgent  need,  will  release 
the  necessary  materials. 


To  our  familiar  trade  of  building  passenger  equipment 
we  bring  a  wealth  of  new  knowledge  and  exp«*rience 
gained  in  the  titanic  laboratory  of  war  production.  We 
bring  new  enrineering  improvements,  new  and  l)etter 
methods.  We  bring  men  with  minds  made  more  supple 
by  conquest  of  an  infinite  variety  of  perplexing  problems. 

With  those  assets  of  ingenuity  and  new  skills,  we 
bring  also  an  old  one  which  will  never  change — the 
fundamental  belief  in  quality,  the  traditional  purpose 
that  every  product  of  Pullman-Standard  shall  first,  and 
of  all  things,  be  safe.  For  this  company,  while  always 
alert  for  what  is  new  and  worthy  to  be  used,  has  never 
compromised  with  safety;  has  never,  for  the  sake  of 
novelty,  experimented  at  the  public  risk.  And  never  w  ill! 


WE'RE  WITH  YOU, 

GENERAL,  TO  FINISH 
THE  JOB  QUICKLY! 

There's  more  we  can  do,  each  of  us — it  is  to  do  well  and 
truly,  each  day,  our  particular  johe,  and  to  Bu^  Bonds  for 
the  fourth  War  Bond  Drive.  Let’s  Aix  Back  Thb  Attack! 

Buy  Bonds  with  every  penny  we  can  save!  Every  bond 
a  loyal,  hlazins  call  to  Eisenhower  that  we’re  with  hun  to  a 
man! — A  sturdy  bulwark  against  the  horrors  of  inflation. 
This  is  everyone's  duty.  To  work — and  Buy  Bonds. 


Gsiwrol  Bwnliowr 


PULLMAN-STANDARD  car  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois  . .  .  Offices  in  seven  cities  ...  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities  O  it44.  p.  s.  c.  m.  ca 
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Gift  Theme  Recommended 
In  Jewelry  Advertising 

By  FRAfJK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(No  H7  in  a  Aeries) 

BECAUSE  of  the  skill  of  their  worft- 

ers  and  their  intricate  plant  equip¬ 
ment,  practically  every  manufactur¬ 
er  of  costume  jewelry,  plateware, 
sterling  silver,  watches  and  clocks  was 
drafted  early  by  our  government  to 
make  parts  for  dozens  of  delicate  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  used  by  our  armed 
forces.  As  a  result,  the  average 
jewelry  store  is  now  “scratching  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel”  for  merchandise 
of  any  kind,  grade,  style  and  price. 

And  as  a  consequence,  jewelry  ad¬ 
vertising  during  1943  slowed  down  to 
a  very  slow  walk,  and  many  of  these 
stores  have  stopped  all  advertising. 

A  Survey  Report 

Readers  of  this  column  may  recall 
some  of  our  observations  about 
jewelry  store  advertising  that  ap¬ 
peared  before  Pearl  Harbor.  For 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
articles,  we  would  like  to  report  the 
results  of  some  consumer  research 
work  we  did  for  stores  located  in  a 
metropolitan  maritet,  a  wealthy  sub¬ 
urban  section  and  a  small  county 
seat  market.  _ _ 

Many  jewelry  stores  in  this  coun^ 
— now  being  operated  by  the  a>coM 
or  third  generfltion — founded  by 
yoiuig  men  who  had  saved  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  who  knew  how  to  repMr 
watches  and  oth«r  jewelry  and  -^o 
had  a  great  many  friends  whom  they 
had  served  when  they  iwrked  as  em¬ 
ployes  of  some  store  ui  their  com¬ 
munities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  our  better  stores  are  today  oper¬ 
ated  by  men  who  can  do  expert  repair 
work  on  watches,  clocks,  rings,  etc., 
and  who  can  judge  the  value  of  prac¬ 
tically  any  item  sold  in  their  stores. 
They  are  experts  in  their  line. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
column  many  times,  medianical  skills 
in  the  repairing  of  a  washing  machine, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  watch  or  a  steam 
heating  plant,  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  attitude  of  the  merchant 
when  he  starts  to  sell  \is  some  of  his 
wares.  Just  why  an  expert  in  any 
line  of  work  should  assume  that  cus¬ 
tomers  take  his  word  as  law  about  an 
item — its  value,  its  service  or  con¬ 
venience — and  not  question  hun,  has 
never  been  explained  to  us.  But  that  s 
the  way  it  is  and  has  been  for  a  long, 
long  time.  And  jewelry  store  people— 
unwittingly  perhaps — kill  an  awftil  lot 
of  sales  because  they  jiist  won’t  take 
the  time  to  let  consiuners  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  study  the  merchandtae  offered 
and  talk  about  it  with  other  members 
of  their  family  before  they  aay.  “We’ll 
take  it.” 

Typical  Exooipla 

Four  years  ago  one  of  our  friends, 
the  advertising  director  of  a  husky 
small  town  daily,  asked  us  to  visit  one 
of  his  neighbors,  the  owner  of  a  very 
fine  jewelry  store  that  had  been  bmlt 
from  a  watch  repair  service  to  one  of 
the  three  largest  and  best  managed 
stores  in  the  market. 

With  the  exceptiMi  of  an  Easter 
card  and  a  few  ads  around  Christmas, 
the  owner  of  the  store  had  refused  to 
consider  any  kind  of  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising.  To  his  credit  we  must  admit 
that  his  method  of  building  a  cus¬ 
tomer  list  is  sound.  He  gave  value, 
more  than  the  average  store  and  he 
told  every  customer,  new  or  old,  "If 
after  you  have  used  this  item,  you 
feel  that  you  don’t  like  it,  that  you 
will  never  be  happy  with  its  owner¬ 
ship,  bring  it  back,  exchange  it  for 


something  you  do  like,  or  get  your 
money  back  with  a  smile.  We  expect 
to  be  right  here  the  balance  of  our 
business  life  and  we  want  your 
frien(Lship.” 

You  can’t  beat  that  formula  for 
building  a  business,  even  though  it 
may  take  more  time;  but  this  store 
owner  refused  to  waste  much  time 
gossiping  about  merchandise.  “Take 
it  or  leave  it”  was  his  idea  of  getting 
on  with  a  sale.  After  a  pleasant 
hour’s  visit  we  thanked  the  jeweler 
for  his  time,  and  returned  to  the 
newspaper  office  with  the  ad  manager. 
“Well,”  said  our  friend,  “I  thought 
you  were  going  to  sell  that  bird  an 
advertising  program.  What  made  you 
change  your  mind?” 

Our  reply  was  something  like  this: 
“Before  offering  any  new  ideas  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  small  mer¬ 
chants  we  have  ever  met,  why  not 
learn  just  a  little  about  his  business 
from  some  of  his  customers?  This 
man  can  be  sold  anything  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent;  but  pulling  a  different  cam¬ 
paign  out  of  the  blue  sky  won’t  do 
him  any  good  and  it  most  certainly 
will  kill  this  prospect  for  a  long  time.” 

With  the  exception  of  a  relatively 
small  group  of  buyers,  most  of  the 
customers  who  enter  a  jewelry  store 
do  so  baosuae  they  want  to  buy  a 
present  for  a  friend  or  member  of 
ffieir  immediate  family. 

What  are  the  gifts  for?  From  our 
own  consumer  research  work,  we 
learned  that  most  of  the  gifts  fall  in 
these  classifications:  engagements, 
weddings,  anniversaries,  birthdays, 
school  graduation  presents,  presents 
for  business  people  who  have  served 
one  employer  for  many  years,  trophies 
and  Christmas  gifts.  Practically  all 
jewelry  items  in  the  average  store 
find  their  way  into  one  or  more  of 
these  classifications. 

Ploaelag  Copy  Themes 

Here  is  one  of  the  ideas  that  was 
used  to  sell  our  jewelry  friend  a  con¬ 
tinuous  schedule  of  five  ads  a  week 
for  a  solid  year.  (This  is  the  fourth 
year  that  the  campaign  has  been  run.) 

The  market  supported  around  36,500 
men,  women  and  children.  Divide  this 
figure  by  the  365  days  of  the  year,  and 
you  have  an  average  of  around  100 
birthdays  every  day  of  the  year.  Of 
course,  the  number  of  birthdays  varies 
every  day,  but  on  the  average,  you 
can  expect  100  birthdays  to  show  up 
every  morning. 

It  has  been  our  contention  that  one 
store  in  any  market  could  build  a 
boainess  by  simply  running  a  small 
advertisement  every  day,  saying 
“Whose  birthday  t(^y?  Here  are 
aeweral  gifts  to  help  you  in  making 
last  minute  selections.”  Then  should 
follow  a  list  of  10  birthday  gifts  aiul 
a  line  saying,  “Hundreds  of  odier  gifts 
in  our  store  from  50c  to  $500l’* 

Now,  the  matter  of  weddings.  From 
the  county  clerk’s  office  or  die  mar¬ 
riage  license  bureau  you  can  get  the 
average  number  of  weddings  in  your 
market  by  weeks  or  months.  In  spite 
of  the  wish  of  many  brides  to  always 
have  their  marriage  date  scheduled 
for  June,  the  national  monthly  rate 
of  nurriages,  doesn’t  vary  much 
month  by  month.  People  fall  in  love, 
are  engaged  and  are  married  month 
after  month,  year  after  year;  and 
when  they  decide  to  get  married, 
most  of  them  don’t  worry  about  the 
calendar. 

Any  jewelry  store  in  any  market 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Eii 


can  build  a  tremendous  business  by 
concentrating  most  of  its  advertising 
on  engaged  couples  and  their  friends 
and  relatives  who  are  in  the  market 
for  wedding  gifts.  The  same  thinking 
should  be  applied  to  the  other  gift 
classifications.  By  this  time,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  many  jewelry 
stores  could  profitably  advertise  at 
least  five  times  a  week  without  re¬ 
peating  their  copy  themes. 

Have  you  seen  the  little  booklet 
issued  by  General  Motors,  with  the 
letter  from  a  sales  manager  to  his 
men,  about  the  importance  of  selling 
the  firm,  even  though  they  couldn’t 
always  make  deliveries?  It’s  one  of 
the  best  sales  letters  we  have  ever 
read.  You  will  be  surprised  when 
you  finish  reading  the  letter  and  turn 
the  pace  to  read  a  statement  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “The  letter  you  have* 
just  read  was  written  by  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  to  his  men  in  1918.” 

In  this  respect  retailers  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  manufacturers.  Each  has 
a  customer  list.  One  manufacturer 
we  know  quite  well,  recently  spent 
several  thousand  dollars  reprinting 
the  entire  proceedings  covering  the 
day’s  exercises  when  his  workers  were 
awarded  the  Army-Navy  "E”  Award. 
He  sent  a  copy  of  this  booklet  to  over 
14,000  of  his  customers,  big  and  little. 
And  with  it  he  sent  a  letter  thanking 
every  customer  for  their  patience  and 
forebearance  during  the  past  two 
years.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
thank  every  customer  for  the  part  they 
played  in  helping  his  people  to  win 
the  award. 

Sure,  jewelry  store  stocks  are  spotty, 
limited,  and  selections  are  poor,  but 
this  war  is  going  to  end  some  day  and 
those  stores  with  the  most  friend  are 
the  ones  that  will  literally  shoot  ahead 
in  sales  when  mercdiandise  is  again 
available.  Regardless  of  the  store  lo¬ 
cation,  its  size,  its  age,  its  prestige  or 
its  bank  balance,  some  other  store  in 
the  market  can  edge  them  into  second 
or  third  place,  unless  the  first  store 
keeps  its  name  before  the  readers  of 
your  newspaper. 

This  year  all  of  us  will  have  to  dig 
just  a  little  deeper  into  the  “mysteries 
of  local  advertising”  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  anything  like  normal  schedules. 
Today  jewelry  stores  have  the  money. 
They  should  be  in  your  paper  week 
in  and  week  out  if  they  want  to  main¬ 
tain  their  customer  lists  for  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Sell  one  and  the  others 
will  follow;  they  always  do. 


CORRECTION 


In  the  story  on  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  roimdtable  discussion  of  the 
future  of  public  relations  advertising, 
Jan.  22,  page  4,  column  2,  through  a 
printer’s  error  a  statement  was  er¬ 
roneously  attributed  to  T.  J.  Ross,  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  discussion. 
The  paragraph  starting:  "Mr.  Byoir: 
Tommy  said  at  the  Waldorf,”  etc.,  was 
actually  an  extension  of  James  Irwin’s 
comments  and  should  have  read: 
“Colby  Chester  recently  said  at  tiie 
Public  Relations  Clime  at  the  Waldorf 
that  it  is  damn  good  puUic  rriatkms 
when  you  get  on  a  miserably  main¬ 
tained  train,  and  you  stand  in  line 
two  hours  to  get  a  perfectly  atrocious 
meal,  and  then  you  turn  to  the  guy 
next  to  you  and  say,  ‘God,  aren't  the 
railroads  doing  a  grand  job!’”  Mr. 
Ross  did  not  make  the  statement  and 
Ebitor  &  PowTSWR  regrets  the  error. 


WHAT  COLUMNIST 

in  the  Columbus  CITIZEN  poll 
was  read  by  64.1  of  women 
and  60.9yo  of  men? 

(See  page  45) 


Booklet  Tells 


Story  of  Press' 
Home  Front  Job 


Ad  Bureau  Asserts 
Newspaper  Leadership  h 
Country's  JCghtiest  WeopJ 
“Above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
as  reporters  of  the  news,  newspaj/" 
have  made  scores  of  contributioi* 
help  speed  victory,”  the  Bureau 
Advertising,  ANPA,  declares  in 
latest  booklet  “.  .  .  And  Not  Only  tJ 
News,”  giving  specific  examples  of  ‘j 
the  multiplying  of  newspaper  leads, 
ship  on  a  thousand  varied  homeftoBkl 
lies  the  nation’s  mightiest  homefaj 
weapon.” 

Abiding  that  in  wartime  the 
job  of  keeping  the  people  fully  ^ 
formed  “alone  becomes  so  vital  tM 
no  democracy  could  wage  victorioJ 
war  without  it,”  but  pointing  ^ 
further  that  “if  the  newspaper  stopyd 
at  merely  reporting  the  news  ...  if  f 
had  no  opinions,  espoused  no  cauai 
fought  no  fights,  launched  no  cn 
sades  ...  it  would  be  but  a  pM 
shadow  of  the  mighty  force  it  is.”^ 
presentation  summarizes  several 
the  crusades,  so  successful  that  ti^ 
have  gained  national  recognition. 

ProM  CeatrlbotM  Mach 
The  booklet  reiterates  widely  piA 
lished  information  regarding  k 
press’  part  in  the  war  loan  job,  poiu 
ing  out  that  by  autumn  of  1943  new 
paper  adverttomg  for  War  Bonds,  k 
Treasury  estimates,  was  running  at 
rate  approaching  $35,000, (KX)  a  yi 
and  discusses  the  rationing  job 
which  Price  Administrator  Prenkft 
Brown  said,  “Without  this  cooperatioil 
the  high  degree  of  public  understaadR 
ing  of  this  huge  program  never  codfl 
have  been  achieved  in  the  short 
of  a  few  weeks.” 

It  also  tells  the  stories  of  the  li 
pages  of  advertising  donated  by  papaiR 
and  the  15,000  pages  of  news  and 
torial  support  which  contrih 
greatly  to  the  collection  of  half 
as  much  scrap  metal  as  had  beenn- 
quested,  of  the  newsboy  war  stall 
job  and  of  the  manpower  job. 

In  addition,  the  teoklet  touchaa 
numerous  other  contributions  tiuiil 
by  the  nation’s  newspapers. 

These  campaigns  and  many 
both  nation-wide  and  localized,  n- 
eluding  the  current  Fourth  War 
and  Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaip 
would  not  have  been  so  successful* 
contributed  “so  much  to  the  caused 
freedom”  were  it  not  for  “the  peopk’i 
faith  in  their  newspapers  ...  the  c» 
fidence  with  which  people  look  k 
their  newspapers  for  information  ui 
guidance  and  leadership,”  the  Buroi 
folder  concludes. 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 


During  the  year  1943,  The  Sm 
had  the  largest  volume  of  Indiuddl 
adveitbtng,  the  largest  gain,  ui 
the  largest  pcrcenuge  gain,  of  ssf 
New  York  evening  newspaper.  , 
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He  knows.. .do  you 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  huge  30,000,000-ton 
merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States  is  doing  the 
greatest  war  time  transportation  job  in  history 
under  the  highly  efficient  management  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ship-owners,  operators,  and  personnel? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  United  States  has  become 
a  vulnerable  island  nation  and  will  require  a  great 
Navy  and  a  great  Merchant  Marine,  supported  by 
a  great  Air  Force,  to  guarantee  its  future  security? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  America’s  foreign  trade  can 
never  grow  normally  without  a  large  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships  under  its  own  flag  and  manned  by 
its  own  crews? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  can  become  America’s  number  one  indus¬ 
try  and  provide  peacetime  jobs  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  young  men? 


The  American  people  hove  learned  by  experience 
that  they  must  maintain  and  develop  this  new 
big  industry  to  guarantee  their  security  upon  the 
seas  and  to  build  up  their  world  commerce. 


GRACE  LINE 
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CAM'S  Urged  to 
Plan  Now  for 
Post-War  Days 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

With  existing  newsprint  and  space 
rationing  problems,  the  morale  of  the 
classified  department  should  be 
watched  closely.  With  sales  effort 
and  enthusiasm  limited  in  proportion 
to  available  space,  there  is  a  general 
tendency,  from  the  CAM  down  to  the 
part-time  clerk,  to  develop  what  might 
be  described  as  a  “holiday  spirit”  This 
inclination,  in  the  post-war  period, 
can  become  a  chronic  ailment  and  one 
that  will  necessitate  drastic,  expensive 
and  troublesome  adjustment. 

Idleness  and  laxity,  on  the  part  of 
both  the  telephone  and  street  sales 
staffs,  are  not  only  permitted  but  in 
many  instances  are  encouraged  as  a 
necessary  evil  of  the  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  Daily  contacts,  by  both  sales 
staffs,  have  been,  through  necessity, 
relegated  to  a  detail  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  too  much  attention.  Present  day 
volume  representing  a  minimum, 
rather  than  a  maximum,  of  capacity 
business  has  created  a  forced  idleness 
upon  the  entire  staff  that  has  tempted 
the  managerial  ability  of  even  the  sea¬ 
soned  veteran. 

"Negative"  Sellieg 

Sales  meetings  have  resulted  in  a 
course  on  “negative”  selling.  Staffs 
have  been  dismissed  for  the  day,  when 
daily  allotment  quotas  are  reached. 
Supervisory  restraint  is  lessened  and 
classified  advertising  half  -  heatedly 
marked  time — awaiting  the  return  to 
normalcy. 

This  excess  time  and  lost  motion 
can  and  should  be  put  to  a  definite 
advantage.  It  affords  an  opportunity 
to  study  and  plan  the  present  as  well 
as  the  future.  Surveys,  plans,  cam¬ 
paigns,  research,  rate  revisions,  de¬ 
partment  organization,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  other  details  that  are  neglected 
and  “crowded  out”  during  normal 
times  can  be  developed. 

A  survey  of  your  market  is  one 
of  the  best  sales  implements  at  the 
disposal  of  an  CAM.  If  you  are  one 
of  those  few  fortiinate  CAMs  possess¬ 
ing  such  a  survey,  it  has  imdoubtedly 
changed  to  a  large  extent  through 
wartime  conditions.  Revise  this  sur¬ 
vey  through  teleohone  and  personal 
ealU  by  your  staff  members. 

Post-war  sales  plans  and  campaigns 
should  be  designed  now.  And,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  your  survey  will  permit  an 
intelligent  construction  of  these  plans 
for  tomorrow’s  market 

Research  and  rate  revision  is  also 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Classified 
rates,  too  often,  are  the  result  and  re¬ 
flection  of  reader  preference  and  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  of  the  past  rather  than 
a  systematic  application  of  the  best 
principals  of  merchandising. 

Pefeat  Sales  Weapoe 

Because  an  existing  rate  which  has 
been  established  either  by  competitive 
selling  or  the  outgrowth  of  an  increase 
predicated  upon  a  circulation  rise,  was 
a  correct  rate  then,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  post-war  market  will  justify 
this  same  rate.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  rates  and  rate  structures  are  a 
potent  sales  weap<m — if  they  are  justi¬ 
fiable. 

Many  CAMs  have  a  “pet  idea”  of 
some  particular  phase  in  classified  op¬ 
eration  that  could  and  would  make  his 
medium  the  leader.  Among  these 
“needed”  essentials  are  included,  cir¬ 
culation,  type  of  readers,  unlisted 
sales  organization  and  bud^  expendi¬ 
tures,  not  to  mention  an  “understand¬ 
ing  publisher.”  However,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  all  CAMs  agree  with¬ 


out  exception — that  is  result  power. 

The  determining  factor  of  this  vitally 
necessary  result  power  is  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  individual  offerings,  maintained 
and  built  through  establislunent  of  the 
highest  possible  ad  count  The  liaUlity 
of  ad  space  rationing,  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  ad  count  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  asset.  Increased  ad 
count  would  result  in  greater  efforts 
by  staff  members  and  aside  from  elim¬ 
inating  the  aforementioned  “holiday 
spirit”  it  would  add  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  as  an  accepted 
classified  advertising  medium. 

Wherein  individual  ad  space  mini- 
mums  have  been  established,  a  further 
reduction  in  this  minimum  would  af¬ 
ford  available  space  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  additional  individual  ads — 
controlled  and  directed  toward  those 
transient  classifications  so  essential  to 
a  well-rounded  classified  medium. 

An  effort  of  this  nature,  instituted  at 
this  time,  could  be  considered  a  per¬ 
tinent  operation  as  a  current  basis  for 
post-war  planning,  and  the  results  of 
which  woiild  vanish  the  real  and  imag¬ 
inary  missing  “tools”  of  production 
such  as  reader  acceptance,  etc. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  institute 
'  operational  methods  that  must  be  util¬ 
ized  and  will  be  needed  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  your  individual  classified 
possibilities  and  position  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  amoimt  of  effort  and 
thought  given  at  this  time — with  an 
abundance  of  time,  opportunity  and 
personnel.  The  post-war  problems  of 
classified  advertising  will  be,  as  ever, 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  CAM — 
think  and  plan,  now! 

■ 

Protest  Censorship  by 
Army  at  Plane  Crash 

BntMmGHAH,  Ala.,  Jan.  25— The 
Birminqham  News  and  Age-Herald 
have  filed  a  formal  protest  with  the 
War  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Censorship  over  interference  by  Army 
oflBcers  with  reporters  and  a  st^  pho¬ 
tographer  assigned  to  take  pictures  of 
a  bomber  crash. 

The  plane,  a  B-24  Liberator  based 
at  Will  Rogers  Field,  Okla.,  crashed 
and  burned  on  private  property  short¬ 
ly  after  taking  off  from  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Air  base  on  Jan.  20.  Nine  men 
were  killed  and  a  tenth  was  critically 
injured. 

Roy  T.  Carter,  Sr.,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  newspapers,  said  he 
had  made  one  picture  of  the  flaming 
wreckage  when  officers  seized  his 
camera. 

“I  told  them  I  had  only  shot  one 
picture  and  asked  for  my  camera 
back,  telling  them  to  take  the  film  but 
to  return  my  camera,”  Carter  said. 
He  added  that  the  film  was  then  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  officer  who  appeared  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  group.  The  cam¬ 
era  was  returned  \mdamaged. 

Lieut  Col.  Edward  M.  Fairfield, 
commanding  officer  of  the  air  base, 
tendered  full  formal  apology,  admit¬ 
ting  a  grevious  error  had  been  made 
by  officers,  based  on  his  investigation 
of  the  incident 

The  two  newspapers,  requesting  a 
check  of  technicalities  by  their  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dispatch  from  the  correspon¬ 
dent. 

“Lieut.  Col.  A1  Warner,  chief  as¬ 
sistant  to  Gen.  A.  D.  Surles,  chief  of 
the  War  Department’s  Division  of 
Public  Relations,  says  the  department 
has  never  had  any  restrictions  what¬ 
ever  against  reporters  or  photogra¬ 
phers  photographing  or  reporting  de¬ 
tails  of  Army  planes  that  crash  on 
private  property  and  that  Birmin^iam 
officers  who  interfered  with  news  jffio- 
tographers  will  be  investigated  at 
once.  .  .  .” 


E  D  I 

GO  TO  5  CENTS 

CucviLANS,  Jan.  25— Tentative  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  the  Cleveland  Preaa 
had  a  net  loss  of  1,200  daily  droula- 
ti(Hi  in  the  first  week  of  operation  un¬ 
der  increased  circulation  rates,  Clem 
O’Rourke,  press  circulation  manager, 
said  today.  Mr.  O’Rourke  attributed 
the  loss  to  the  fact  that  the  press  an- 
noimced  and  put  the  increased  rate 
into  effect  one  week  ahead  of  an¬ 
nouncement  of  circtilation  rate  in¬ 
crease  by  the  Cleveland  News.  The 
Press  announced  the  price  increase 
one  week  before  Jan.  17,  effective  date 
of  the  increase.  The  News  did  not 
announce  its  price  increase  imtil  Jan. 
17,  effective  Jan.  24.  Both  papers  in¬ 
creased  newsstand  rates  from  four 
cents  to  five  cents  a  copy  and  home 
delivery  rates  from  22  to  25  cents  a 
week. 

■ 

Senate  Passes 
"MarshaU  Field" 
Tax  Amendment 

Washington,  Jan.  25.— Aimed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  its  proponents,  at  the 
newspaper  enterprises  of  Marshall 
Field  (PM  and  the  Chicago  Sun),  a 
revenue  act  amendment  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  to  reduce  tax 
exemptions  covering  losses  suffered  in 
“hobby  enterprises.” 

Actually  the  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  Field  newspapers  or  any 
others  which  are  incorporated  busi¬ 
nesses.  Senator  John  Danaher  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  author  of  the  amendment, 
resented  the  implication  that  the  New 
York  City  and  Chicago  publisher  was 
the  target  of  his  dr^Et  and  said,  “to 
me  Marshall  Field  is  a  department 
store.”  That  was  after  Senator  Ben¬ 
nett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  offering 
his  support,  had  dubbed  the  proposi¬ 
tion  the  “Marshall  Filed  amendment.” 

Wins  Majority  Vote 

The  idea,  which  won  majority  vote 
in  the  Senate,  proposes  that  a  limit  of 
$20,000  be  placed  on  the  amount  ttiat 
may  be  deducted  annually  for  losses 
suffered  by  any  enterprise  that  has 
failed  to  show  a  profit  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Its  application  is  con¬ 
fined  to  income  tax  returns  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  corporations. 

Asked  by  Senator  Millard  Tydings 
of  Maryland,  to  clarify  his  amendment 
by  explaining  whether  it  would  be 
applicable  to  the  lesser  of  two  busi¬ 
nesses  in  which  an  individual  might 
engage.  Senator  Danaher  said: 

“Of  course  not.  The  test  is,  is  he 
engaged  in  a  trade  or  business?  That 
being  the  test,  he  may  be  engaged  in 
a  dozen  businesses  and  that  fact  alone 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  point 
is  that  for  five  consecutive  years  he 
takes  a  loss  of  $20,000  and  in  the  fifth 
year  we  simply  say  to  him,  ‘You  shall 
not  take  as  a  tax  deduction  for  this 
year  an  amount  of  loss  in  excess  of 
$20,000.4  ” 

Operation  of  unprofitable  race  sta¬ 
bles  was  cited  as  an  enterprise  of  the 
type  the  amendment  is  intended  to 
reach,  the  debate  developed. 

The  Senate  vote  was  37  to  26.  Be¬ 
cause  the  idea  was  not  incorporated 
in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
it  cannot  become  law  unless  the  Sen¬ 
ate-House  conferees  agree  to  it,  have 
their  decision  indorsed  by  vote  of  the 
House,  and  Presidential  approval  is 
had. 

SUPPORT  FAT  DRIVE 

Approximately  118,000  editorials, 
news  releases,  cartoons,  pictures  and 
comic  strips  relative  to  the  fat  salvage 
program  were  published  in  American 
newqxipers  in  December,  according 
to  estimates  by  Kenyon  A  Eckhardt. 


TOR  &  PUBLlSHEil 

ANPA  Reports  I 
Most  Dailies  List  I 
Radio  Programs 

A  survey  of  newspaper  pnkii^. 
of  radio  program  listings  by  thej^ 
has  brought  more  than  800  tt^ 
of  which  583  say  they  publish  liS 
free  of  charge,  271  publish  th^T 
paid  advertising  or  not  at  alL  nl 
survey  was  made  in  the  form  of 
questionaire,  sent  to  all  daily  newni. 
pers  in  the  U.  S.,  Dec.  6,  1943.  ^ 

Of  the  563  who  list  the  progra 
free  of  charge,  92  own  or  operate  taj, 
stations;  412  have  some  financial  in. 
terest  in  radio  stations;  39  have  noia. 
terest  in  stations;  2  have  applkatim 
pending  before  the  Federal  Conun^ 
cations  Commission  for  radio  statw 
1  is  planning  to  obtain  a  station;  and 
17  did  not  supply  information  on  tk 
question  of  financial  interest. 

F«w  Complaiats 

Programs  were  once  listed  by  ig 
of  the  271  newspapers  not  publishha 
free  lists,  but  have  been  discontinuei 
Most  of  them,  numbering  89,  reported 
little  or  no  unfavorable  reader  reie. 
tion  to  the  discontinuance.  Ejglu 
others  reported  they  had  recemd 
complaints,  but  that  they  were  tem¬ 
porary  and  not  serious.  Nine  did  not 
reply. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  newspi- 
pers  publishing  programs,  493,  donut 
use  trade  names.  Most  of  the  othen 
who  replied  to  this  question  try  to 
avoid  the  use  of  trade  names,  usni 
them  only  when  necessary  for  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  programs. 

In  daily  editions,  the  space  alloted 
to  radio  programs  varies  from  one  ind 
to  over  100  inches.  The  bulk  of  thorn 
reporting  on  this  question,  374,  pd>. 
lish  between  10  and  40  inches. 

Stations  coverage  among  the  563 
newspapers  publishing  listings  was  r^ 
ported  as  follows:  186  publish  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  stations  in  their  listaiiog 
area;  326  do  not  publish  listings  of  all 
stations;  31  publish  listings  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  stations  in  their  areas;  1  pub¬ 
lishes  listings  of  all  stations  weekly; 
19  did  not  reply. 

Fries,  Diehl  Named 
On  Cincinnati  Doily 

George  Fries,  general  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has  beo 
elected  to  the  board  membership  of 
the  Times-Star  Co.,  formerly  held  bj 
the  late  Chris  H.  Rembold,  who  died 
Dec.  19,  at  the  age  of  88,  after  68  yean 
with  the  newspaper. 

Philip  Diehl  has  been  elected  to  six- 
ceed  Mr.  Rembold  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  newspaper. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  oor 
American  customers 

HOIMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
SCANDlNAVl  •  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.,  INt 


ALRIGHT/'  said  the  sales  tm 

LOOKATAMAP! 


“Tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  year  we’ll  have  goods  to  sell  again, 
feet’s  look  ahead. 


Let’s  piek  the  first  market  first. 

Wouldn't  tlial  be  a  territory  that’s  looking  ahead,  too? 
Here’s  JVew  England. 


Right  now  New  England’s  manufacturers  are  sitting  up  nights  planning  that 
her  present  prosperity  shall  continue  into  the  post-war  period— ^hat  there 
shall  he 

(Continuing  production. 

Continuing  employment, 

(Continuing  purchasing  power. 


market  than  that? 


Where  could 


find  a  richer. 


But  do  you  think  that  market  is  going  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  you? 

NO! 


The  best  way  to  go  out  and  get  the  New  England  market  is  through  the 
pages  of  the  daily  newspapers  whose  3,942,941  daily  circulation  reaches 
every  city,  town,  and  trading  center  in  this  territory. 

Ask  one  of  our  representatives  to  call,  and  LOOKATAMAP  with  him. 


MarM«M  JwitmI  (E) 

M«rid«i  Itocefd  (M) 

N«w  lrit«la  Haralid  (E) 

Na«  Havaa  Ra^Mar  (EES) 

Nav  Loa^aa  Day  (Q 
Nafwalk  Hoar  (E) 

Norwich  MlaNo  aad  Racord  (MIE) 
Watarhary  Eapabllcaa  E  Amaricaa 
(MEE) 

Watarh^  EapahHcaa  E  Amaricaa 


Lawranca  Bagla-Trlbana  (ME) 

Now  Radford  Saada*  Staadard-TIaiat 

($) 

Naw  Radfard  Staadard  Tiaiac  (E) 
NorHi  Adamt  TraaKrtpf  (E) 

PimftaM  Rarkthira  Eagta  (B) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taantoa  OaiaHa  (E) 

Waltham  Nya  Trfhaaa  (E) 
ipforoaakar  Taiaaraa^  aad  fiaaatag 
Oaiafta  (mES) 

Worcatfar  Saaday  Taiagram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawfackaf  TIaia*  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtaiat  Vallay  Dally 
TImai  (E) 

Wooaiackaf  Call  (i) 

CONNECTICUT 
Rridgaport  Poaf  (S)  . 

Rridgaport  Poct-TaMgram  (MEE) 

Daaha^  WawoTImaa  (E) 

Hartford  Cooi*at  (M) 

Hartford  Coaraat  (S) 


Rottoa  Globa  (MEE) 

Rottoa  Globo  (S) 

Rotton  P^  (M) 

Roatoa  Paat  (S) 

Roatoa  Racord  E  Amaricaa  (h 
Reakoa  Saaday  AdvarNtor  ($) 
Rrocktaa  Rotarprita-TImat  (E) 
Capa  Cod  SPaodard  Tlaraa, 
Hyaaaif  (E) 
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Reader  Value  Is 
Given  1st  Choice 
By  Circulators 

Say  Readers  Come  First 
Over  Advertising  in 
Any  Rationing  Program 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

The  question  of  who  comes  first, 
readers  or  advertisers,  in  the  matter  of 
rationing  under  wartime  newsprint 
restrictions  can  become  as  involved  as 
the  time-honored  puzzler:  “Which 
comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?” 

To  a  circulation  manager,  however, 
the  question  is  comparatively  an  easy 
one  to  answer — readers.  The  approach 
to  this  problem,  nevertholes*,  is  not 
quite  as  simple  as  the  apparent 
answer.  In  order  to  give  circulation 
managers  and  their  publishers  a  guide 
to  follow  in  solving  the  problem,  we 
are  presenting  the  views  of  two  cir¬ 
culators  who  discussed  the  question  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Newt  Caaiet  First 

A  newspaper,  to  be  an  asset  to  a 
community  and  at  the  same  time  ajper~ 
ate  on  Ae  black  side  of  the  ledger, 
must  have  Aree  perfectly  functioning 
departments,  namely:  news,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  J.  T.  Kahler, 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  pointed  out. 
“I  name  Aem  in  Ae  order  of  their 
importance,”  he  added. 

“I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  Aat  to 
build  permanent  circulation  in  any 
community,  we  must  give  that  com¬ 
munity  complete  local  coverage  of 
news  as  well  as  state,  national  and 
foreign  coverage.  When  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  have  a 
fairly  complete  coverage  as  to  readers, 
Ae  local  advertising  rate  is  then 
established,  not  an  arbitrary  figure, 
but  based  on  Ae  ABC  fibres  of 
cir^ation.  All  legal  advertising  rates 
are  governed  by  law,  based  on  Ae 
circulation  figurw. 

“I  believe  all  of  us  have  put  into 
practice  circulation  meAods  which 
would  enable  our  publishers  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  profit  or  at  least  break  even 
wiAout  Ae  large  amoimt  of  display 
advertising  which  has  been  carried 
m  Ae  past.  The  revenue  derived 
from  Ae  circulation  department  can  be 
made  to  carry  Ae  whole  expense  of 
publication  and  distribution.  We  have 
two  outstanAng  examples  of  that — 
PM  and  Readers  Digest.  I  do  under¬ 
stand,  however,  that  PM  is  considermg 
the  possibility  of  selling  advertising 
space.  WiA  that  Aought  m  mmd,  I 
would  hesitate  to  rsoommend  to  my 
publiiAer  Aat  he  cut  off  or  freeze 
circulation  of  our  piq>er  as  a  means  of 
saving  newsprint  as  I  believe  readers 
are  more  essential  to  any  newspaper 
than  advertisers.  WiA  a  complete 
coverage  as  to  readers,  any  advertis¬ 
ing  department  can  sell  unlimited 
amounts  of  space  when  Ae  vAite 
print  paper  is  available  for  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Keoder  ttrews  is  laiperfaaee 

George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  also  stresses  Ae  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  readers,  not  only  as  Ae 
backbone  of  a  newspaper’s  abAty  to 
sell  advertising,  but  also  as  a  revenue- 
producing  factor  m  a  well-operated 
newspaper.  He  approaches  Ae  ques¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

‘To  an  advertismg  man,  I  have  no 
doubt  tlie  answer  would  be  that  Ae 
advertiser  comes  first,  last  and  all 
Ae  time,  but  to  a  circulation  man  Ae 
answer  Aould  be  obvious.  How  could 
it  be  any  oAer?  We  fellows  m  Ae 
circulation  game  have  always  placed 
special  «nphasis  upon  Ae  importance 


of  getting  and  holding  as  many  read¬ 
ers  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  Ae 
advertiser  for  years  has  been  paying 
Ae  long  end  of  Ae  cost  of  producing 
our  newspapers  and  providing  some 
margin  of  profit  but  that  condition  is 
changing  rapiAy  and  Ae  picture  of 
Ae  future  is  going  to  be  somewhat 
different  Ihe  reader  is  paying  more 
nearly  his  proportionate  Aare,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  revenue.  He  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  real  asset  to 
our  newspapers. 

“How  could  any  newspaper  exist 
without  its  readers,  hundreds  and 
Aousands  of  them,  all  representative 
members  of  the  various  communities 
in  our  areas  relying  upon  Ae  news¬ 
paper  as  the  only  dependable  means 
of  keepmg  them  accurately  informed 
of  local  and  world  happenmgs  and 
of  Ae  various  opportunities  afforded 
by  our  local  and  national  advertisers 
to  purchase  the  goods  so  essential  to 
Aeir  everyday  life.  The  reader  is 
doubly  important,  for  he  provides  Ae 
essential  basis  upon  which  we  are 
able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  volume  of 
advertising  and  he  also  furnishes  Ae 
buying  power  Aat  enables  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  merchant  to  sell  Ae  volume 
of  goods  required  to  make  his  adver¬ 
tising  m vestment  pay  Avidends. 

“Of  course  everyone  m  Ae  news¬ 
paper  business  knows  that  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  depends  on  Ae  effi¬ 
cient  operation  not  only  of  Ae  cir¬ 
culation  department  but  also  that  of 
Ae  editorial  departments.  One  is  no 
good  wiAout  the  oAers.  All  three 
must  function  perfectly  m  order  to 
produce  a  successful  newspaper,  one 
Aat  is  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
publication  during  these  critical  days 
and  Aose  dark  ominous  ones  looming 
Arectly  ahead.” 

Busy  Boys  Are  Better  Boy? 
OPERATING  on  the  Aeory  that 
“busy  boys  are  better  boys,”  Detroit 
Times  is  continuing  its  promotion 
program  to  create  and  maintain  m- 
terest  m  carrier  boy  activities.  On 
top  of  the  Times’  athletic  program 
and  War  Savmgs  Stamp  sales  cam¬ 
paign,  Ae  Hearst  paper  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  contest  for  carriers  m 
which  Aey  are  offered  a  choice  of 
more  than  1,000  merchandise  prizes, 
plus  a  Aare  in  an  $8,000  jackpot, 
whiA  will  be  paid  m  caA.  Ihe  con¬ 
test  started  Dec.  18  and  ends  Feb.  10. 
Purpose  of  Ae  contest  is  to  add  new 
home  delivery  customers,  wiA  Ae  un- 
derstandmg  Aat  any  carrier  whose 
lease  wiA  Ae  Times  is  cancelled 
before  the  awarAng  of  contest  prizes 
forfeits  his  right  in  Ae  contest.  The 
latter  provision  is  aimed  at  reducmg 
carrier  turnover.  The  entire  contest 
is  rated  as  a  district  contest,  eaA 
district  being  allotted  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  prizes. 

Subscribers  to  Rate  Carriers 
PLAGUEID  wiA  complaints  over  car¬ 
rier  service  to  its  subscribers  durmg 
recent  months,  Ae  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Register  of  Springfield  have 
announced  Ae  start  of  a  “Carrier 
Salesman  Efficiency  Contest”  whiA  is 
to  last  through  April  1. 

One  Aousand  dollars  m  caA  prizes 
will  be  distributed  among  Ae  367 
carriers  judged  by  bo  A  management 
and  subscribers  to  be  Ae  best  m  Ae 
newspaper's  six  city  Aculation  dis¬ 
tricts.  Actual  prize  distribution  will 
be  on  Ae  basis  of  $75  for  morning 
and  $75  for  evening  carriers  in  eaA 
of  Ae  six  districts. 

Winners  m  Ae  contest  will  be  de¬ 
cided  at  Ae  conclusion  by  judgmg 
answers  to  a  subscriber’s  question¬ 
naire  which  will  mclude  five  questions 
and  one  whiA  will  be  answered  by 
Ae  management  and  which  contains 
seven  questions.  The  subscriber  will 
be  asked: 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLiSHti 

PRESS  WIRELESS  ELIGIBLE  TO  OPERATE  OVEUSt 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  19 — The  Federal  Communications  Commission  h 
Aat  Press  Wireless  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  operation  of  cat^] 
to  overseas  points  where  military  authorities  have  limited  service  to 
carrier.  This  does  not  permit  Press  Wireless  to  begin  operations  to 
point,  but  merely  authorizes  that  agency  to  compete  with  other  service 
policy  since  radiotelegraph  communication  was  establiAed  betweK 
United  States  and  Algiers  has  been  to  allow  only  one  company  to  opeq^ 
the  carrier  had  to  be  equipped  to  hanAe  government,  press,  and  coma« 
Press  Wireless  has  been  essentially  a  news  auxiliary  but,  FCC  found,  css  | 
die  such  other  traffic  as  may  be  submitted. 


Do  you  get  your  paper  —  (1)  Where 
you  want  it?  (2)  When  you  want  it? 
(3)  Are  collections  for  your  paper 
regularly  and  promptly  made?  (4) 
Is  the  carrier  who  serves  you  courte¬ 
ous  and  business-like?  (5)  Is  yoiu" 
carrier’s  conduct  proper? 

The  management  will  determme: 

Is  Ae  carrier  punctual  —  (1)  A 
picking  up  his  papers  from  the  route 
center?  (2)  A  delivering  his  papers 
to  his  subscribers?  (3)  Is  the  carrier’s 
collection  record  good?  (4)  Is  he 
courteous  to  his  Astrict  supervisor 
and  to  other  carriers?  (5)  Is  his  week¬ 
ly  bsmkmg  regularly  done?  (6)  Is  he 
builAng  up  his  busmess  by  getting 
new  subscribers?  (7)  Is  his  conduct 
typical  of  a  progressive,  energetic 
young  business  man? 

■ 

Newsweek  Expands 
News  Services 

Begmnmg  Ais  month,  Newsweek 
will  publish  special  eAtions  for  its 
readers  m  Canada,  Pan-America  and 
Hawaii.  Newsweek-Canada  will  con- 
tam  an  adAtional  report  of  Dominion 
news  entitled  “Canadian  Week”  whiA 
will  emanate  from  Newsweek’s  re¬ 
cently  establiAed  news  bureau  A 
Ottawa.  Elmer  Dulmage,  former  Cana- 
Aan  Press  chief,  is  Newsweek’s  Cana- 
Aan  superintendent. 

To  its  auAence  in  SouA  America, 
Central  America,  Mexico  and  the 
West  AAes,  Newsweek-Pan-America- 
by-Air  will  be  flown  on  a  schedAe 
planned  to  make  this  eAtion  available 
m  Aese  countries  on  or  before  Ae 
regular  publication  date.  Arrangements 
have  b^n  made  for  Ae  establishment 
of  exclusive  news  bureaus  strategically 
located  in  key  cities  souA  of  Ae  Rio 
Grande.  Edwin  Stout,  formerly  wiA 
the  AP,  will  direct  the  operations  of 
Newsweek’s  SouA  American  news 
bureaus. 

Newsweek-Hawaii  will  be  produced 
under  Ae  supervision  of  its  offices  in 
HonolAu  for  subscribers  and  news¬ 
stand  biiyers  in  HonolAu.  This  eA¬ 
tion  will  be  printed  by  photo-offset 
process  from  negatives  flown  each 
week  from  Newsweek’s  prmting  plant 
in  Dayton.  Newsweek’s  pocket-size 
Battle  Baby  overseas  eAtion,  News¬ 
week- Australia,  Newsweek  V-Mail, 
Newsweek-InAa  and  Newsweek-Iran, 
and  military  distribution  of  News¬ 
week-Hawaii  will  take  eAtions  of  Ais 
publication  to  every  fighting  front 
where  American  forces  are  stationed. 

Charles  Anderson  has  been  named 
acting  advertising  manager  of  News- 
week-Intemational . 

■ 

STAHLMAN  ABROAD 

Commander  James  G.  Stahlman, 
publisher  of  Ae  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  and  former  president  of  Ae 
American  Newspaper  PubliAer  As¬ 
sociation,  has  arrived  safely  at  an 
overseas  station,  Ae  Navy  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  has  announced. 


Storzinger,  RusseD 
Named  R&T  Director 

Vincent  Starzinger  and  J.  S. 
were  elected  directors  of  ttelJ 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  TtHj 
Company  at  Ae  annual  stoclditte|J 
meeting  Jan.  18.  They  replay M 
A.  Little  and  KenneA  MacQiyJ 
boA  of  whom  have  been  grviff 
leave  of  absence  to  join  the  ■■ 
services.  OAers  named  directoipf^ 
Gardner  Cowles,  Gardner  Co«|w;,, 
John  Cowles,  W.  W.  Wa3rmack,  AlM 
T.  Gormley,  Gamer  W.  Taylor,  Ja 
F.  Pezdirtz,  Forrest  R.  Geoea^ 

W.  A.  Cordingley. 

The  following  officers  were  eleitei 
Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  «f  ih| 
board  of  directors  and  trcetaa. 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  presideal  eii 
assistant  treasurer;  John  Cowley ik|. 
president;  Harvey  Inghaia,  ike 
president  and  eAtor  emeritus;  W.  f 
Waymack,  vice-president  and 
ArAur  T.  Gormley,  vice-preil^ 
assistant  treasurer  and  business 
ager;  Vincent  Starzinger,  a* 
treasurer  and  generA  counsel;  i|w 
MacDonald,  secretary;  W.  A  ^ 
ingley,  assistant  secretary;  Cifi 
Koester,  assistant  secretary. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  told  the  stod 
holders  250  employes  of  Ae  mmpM 
have  now  join^  Ae  armed  senrfa 

The  stockholders  adopted  a  reiiii 
tion  warmly  commending  Garda 
Cowles  and  Harvey  Ingham  for 
more  Aan  40  years  of  service  to  f 
company. 

■ 

FRONT  PAGE  NEWS 

News  from  Ae  front,  even  in  . 
shape  of  a  want  aA  deserves  fro 
page  space,  the  Merrill  (Wis.)  Dti 
Herald  believes.  In  its  “Wanted 
Buy”  column  last  week  Ae  followi 
ad  appeared:  “Harmonica  or  moo 
organ  for  solAer  overseas;  inqu 
L.  D.,  Herald.”  The  eAtor  help 
along  by  highlighting  the  request 
a  3-inch  box  on  page  1,  which  a 
pealed  to  readers  to  see  Aat  the  a 
Aer  got  “Aat  simple  instnimenl 
producer  of  plamtive  music  tl 
sooAes  Ae  nerves,  cheers  Ae  mi 
recreates  memories  and  mduces 
atmosphere  of  masculine  gaiety.”  Hi 
monicas  came  in. 


r 


A  NEW  "SCOOP" 

in  "human  interest"  problems 
every  day,  is  the  principle  of  what 
columnist  with  his  "5-in- 1" 
formula?" 

(See  page  45) 


36.6% 

of  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHETS 
subscribera  read  their  issMi 
from  cover  to  <  cover! 


SO  REPORT  700  Edroz  *  Pi» 
LiSHEX  subscribers  wben  pw 
sonallj  interviewed  by  field  NR 
resentatives  under  the  direstl* 
of  Charles  L.  Allen,  asskt— 
Dean  and  Director  of  Reseank 
Medill  School  of  Joumallab 
Northwestern  University. 


Pin-up  picture  for  the  man  who  "can’t  afford" 
to  buy  an  extra  War  Bond! 


Let's  all  BACK  THE  ATTACK! 

Editor  &  Publisher 


m  BOUGHT  fXIB*  WAR  BONDS 


You’ve  heard  people  say:  “I  can’t 
afford  to  buy  an  extra  War  Bond.” 
Perhaps  you’ve  said  it  yourself  .  .  . 
without  realizing  what  a  ridiculous 
thing  it  is  to  say  to  men  who  are  dying. 

Yet  it  IS  ridiculous,  when  you  think 
about  it.  Because  today,  with  national 
income  at  an  all-time  record  high  .  .  . 
with  people  making  more  money  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  with  less  and  less  of 


things  to  spend  money  for  .  .  .  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  us  has  extra  dollars 
in  his  pocket. 

The  very  least  that  you  can  do  is  to 
buy  an  extra  $100  War  Bond . . .  above 
and  beyond  the  Bonds  you  are  now 
buying  or  had  planned  to  buy. 

In  fact,  if  you  take  stock  of  your  re¬ 
sources,  and  check  your  expenditures, 
you  will  probably  find  that  you  can 


buy  an  extra  $200  ...  or  $300  ...  or 
even  $500  worth  of  War  Bonds. 


Sounds  like  more  than  you  “can  af¬ 
ford?”  Well,  yoimg  soldiers  can’t  afford 
to  die,  either  .  .  .  yet  they  do  it  when 
called  upon.  So  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of 
us  that  we  invest  more  of  our  money 
in  War  Bonds  .  .  .  the  best  investment 
in  the  world  today?  Is  that  too  much 
to  ask? 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement— prejMred  under  auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  IVar  Advertising  Council 
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Paper  Salvage  Gaining, 
WPB  Report  Shows 


REPORTS  from  the  War  Production 
Board,  ^idiich  ahow  waste  paper  mill 
receipts  at  129,557  tons  for  the  week 
Jan.  15,  indicate  that  the  pub¬ 
licity  awH  collection  efforts  of  the 
country’s  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign  are 
meeting  with  success.  The  figure 
represents  a  considerable  rise  from 
the  110,948  tons  for  the  previotu  week 
and  108,754  the  week  ending  Jan.  1. 

'Hie  slump  that  came  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  attributed  by  observers 
to  interference  of  the  holiday  season 
and  the  slowness  of  the  newspaper 
drive  in  getting  under  way.  Many 
newq;>apers  started  their  drives  well 
after  the  official  date  of  Dec.  6. 

Supporting  the  encouraging  notice 
from  the  WPB  is  the  latest  report  of 
mill  activity,  published  in  the  Jan.  25 
issue  of  the  DoUy  Mill  Stock  Reporter. 
According  to  that  newspaper,  paper 
mills  operated  at  91.2  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Jan.  15,  as  compared  with  88.1 
per  cent  for  the  same  period  in  1943. 

Mills  laereaslag  Predaefloa 
Paperboard  mills  were  reported  at 
93  per  cent  of  capacity  for  the  week 
endhig  Jan.  15,  compared  with  86  per 
cent  both  in  the  previous  week  and 
in  the  same  period  for  1943.  TOe 
figures  for  paper  and  paperboard  mills 
were  quoted  from  announcements  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Paperboard 
Association,  respectively. 

Following  are  the  figures  on  mill 
receipts  and  consumption  since  the 
start  of  the  newspaper  campaign,  Dec. 
6,  as  released  by  WPB: 


Week 

Receipts, 

Consumption, 

Ending 

Tons 

Tons 

Detc.  11 

131,496 

130,518 

“  18 

121,166 

129,100 

“  25 

113,671 

111,779 

Jan.  1 

108,754 

91,707 

“  8 

110,948 

114,068 

“  15 

129,557 

127,636 

The  campaign  goal  is  155,000  tons 
a  week. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  receipts  exceeded  consump¬ 
tion,  thereby  improving  the  inventory 
sli^tly.  It  should  not  be  assumed, 
however,  the  waste  users  point  out, 
that  the  excess  indicates  full  capacity 
operation.  The  country’s  mills  are 
easily  capable  of  absorbing  at  least 
the  155,000  tons  weekly  that  WPB  has 
set  as  the  waste  paper  collection 
quota. 

Increases  in  consiunption  us\ially 
lag  behind  improvements  in  receipts, 
it  was  stated,  since  it  takes  some 
time  to  arrange  working  sdiedules 
and  operating  facilities  at  the  plants 
to  conform  to  changed  conditions. 

St.  Leals  Oats  2.750  Teas 

Reports  of  highly  successful  drives 
continue  to  come  in  from  various 
communities.  In  its  first  large-scale 
collection,  St.  Louis  reported  a  curb¬ 
stone  pidcup  of  2,750  tons,  or  about 
5^  pounds  per  capita  in  a  week’s 
drive.  Irwin  A.  Olian,  chairman  of 
the  salvage  committee,  praised  the 
city’s  newspapers  for  the  effectiveness 
of  their  publicity. 

H.  J.  Jenks,  general  manager  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette, 
reports  that  in  that  city,  in  a  3-week 
campaign  ending  Jan.  21,  the  school 
children  collected  90,000  pounds  of 
salvaged  paper,  or  33.17  pounds  per 
pupil.  An  additional  30,340  pounds 
were  collected  by  other  means  (in¬ 
dustrial  plants  and  junk  dealers  not 
included),  for  a  total  of  121,240 
pounds,  or  7.73  pounds  per  capita 
for  the  whole  town. 


In  his  statement,  Mr.  Jenks  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  understands  the  national 
committee’s  chief  purposes  in  this 
campaign — to  keep  a  continuous  sup¬ 
ply  of  waste  paper  flowing  to  the 
factories  that  make  essential  war  ma¬ 
terials  from  paper,  and  to  place  the 
collection  program  on  a  more  or  less 
permanent  basis. 

“Through  our  efforts,”  he  declared, 
“we  have  kept  a  cardboard  mill  in 
Holyoke  operating  and  they  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  our  plan  that  they 
have  made  two  trips  to  Greenfield  and 
are  urging  it  upon  other  communities 
outside  of  oiu*  effective  circulation 
area.  In  this  connection,  within  the 
next  two  weeks  we  plan  to  have  our 
entire  trading  area  organized  but  we 
did  want  to  try  it  out  first  in  the 
center  of  population.  This  scheme 
will  tend  to  prolong  the  campaign  and 
meet  the  requirement  that  waste 
paper  collection  shall  be  continuous.” 

Leaded  by  Ncltoa 

A  citation  signed  by  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  head  of  the  WPB,  was  pre¬ 
sented  last  week  to  Frank  D.  March, 
New  York  City  salvage  director,  in 
recognition  of  two  years  of  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  effort  in  delivering 
waste  materials  needed  by  war  fac¬ 
tories.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  residents 
of  New  York  have  recovered  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
copper,  brass,  tin,  fats,  and  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  waste  paper. 

The  award  signed  also  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  was  presented  by  Paul 
Zeckhausen,  of  the  WPB  salvage  di¬ 
vision,  who  commended  March  as  a 
volunteer  worker,  declaring: 

“The  volunteer  salvage  worker  is 
one  of  the  real  unsung  heroes  of  the 
war.  He  does  a  job  without  glamor, 
often  distasteful  and  seemingly  un¬ 
dignified,  and  usually  without  ade¬ 
quate  recognition.  Let  us  all  honor 
our  volunteer  salvage  workers  by 
stepping  up  our  own  salvage  efforts 
to  help  win  the  war  sooner.” 

Meanwhile,  the  600  or  more  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  New  York 
have  pledged  their  support  to  the 
paper  drive,  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  Frank  Houston,  president  of  the 
Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  In  an 
effort  to  recover  every  bit  of  waste 
paper  possible  from  the  banks,  the 
committee  will  seek  ways  of  salvaging 
rather  than  burning  confidential 
matter. 

The  recently-announced  policy  of 
federal  agencies  to  shred  and  pulp 
secret  papers  instead  of  destroying 
them  (E&P,  Jan.  22,  p.  24)  has  won 
new  advocates  elsewhere. 

The  American  Women’s  Voluntary 
Service,  under  the  leadership  of  na¬ 
tional  salvage  chairman  Mrs.  Mortimer 
He&s,  will  laimch  a  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  to  salvage  the  tons  of  old  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  letters  that  are 
now  being  burned. 

Although  burning  is  the  legally- 
honored  method  of  destroying  useless 
official  documents  in  New  York,  the 
city’s  Board  of  Estimate  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  Queens  Borough  President 
James  A.  Burke  to  reclaim  old  rec¬ 
ords  in  his  office  by  consigning  them 
to  plants  employing  the  “wet-beater” 
process.  The  files  are  expected  to 
yield  more  than  ten  tons  of  scrap 
paper. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  is  about  to  embark  on  a 
very  promising  scrap  collection  sys¬ 
tem.  The  plan  is  to  have  its  trucks 
pick  up  waste  paper  in  suburbs  and 
towns  along  their  delivery  routes  in¬ 
stead  of  returning  empty,  the  collec- 
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tions  in  those  areas  to  be  made  by 
civic  and  philanthropic  organizations, 
which  will  receive  the  proceeds. 

Charles  C.  Coleman,  state  salvage 
manager  in  Florida  for  the  WPB,  who 
worked  out  the  idea  with  J.  B.  Lee, 
the  Times-Union’s  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  said: 

“The  matter  of  gain  is  wholly  secon¬ 
dary,  as  the  prime  purpose  imderly- 
ing  the  proposal  is  to  improve  the 
paper  sitiiation,  which  is  alarming. 
Waste  paper,  except  in  the  larger 
cities  and  a  few  smaller  towns,  is 
not  being  collected  and  moved. 

“If  we  can,  through  the  means  of 
Times-Union  trucks,  funnel  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  waste  paper  into 
Jacksonville  for  processing,  public 
cqprier  shipments  out  of  Jacksonville 
should  increase  substantially.  The 
Times-Union  is  pioneering  a  move¬ 
ment  that  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
material  help  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  war  effort” 

The  plan  also  was  commended  by 
the  local  Office  of  Defense  TVanspor- 
tation  as  a  great  aid  in  relieving  the 
over-taxed  trucking  facilities  of  the 
area. 

Cranston  Williams,  of  the  ANPA, 
has  telegraphed  J.  M.  Efiliott,  general 
manager  of  the  Times-Union,  con¬ 
gratulating  the  newspaper  on  being 
the  first  in  the  coimtry  with  an  or¬ 
ganized  plan  for  the  actual  hauling 
of  waste  paper  from  remote  areas  for 
processing  and  shipping. 

The  national  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign,  which 
is  headed  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  of 
New  York  Sun,  has  issued  the  sixth 
group  in  its  series  of  ads  which  the 
nation’s  newspai)ers  have  found  high¬ 
ly  effective  in  promoting  local  collec¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Boise  Papers  Hit 
By  Attorney  General 

A  long  smouldering  feud  flared  into 
the  open  last  week  when  the  Attorney 
General  of  Idaho,  Bert  H.  Miller,  took 
pains  in  an  open  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pardons  to  accuse  the  States¬ 
man  Newspapers  of  Boise  of  delib¬ 
erately  (allying  reports  of  meetings 
of  the  pardon  board  provided  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  three  wire  agencies 
.‘serving  the  papers. 

The  Statesman  group,  which  consists 
of  an  evening,  morning  and  Sunday 
edition,  did  not  choose.  Miller  charged, 
to  send  its  own  reporters  to  pardon 
board  meetings,  but  simply  took  the 
factual  report  of  the  news  agencies 
and  twist^  it  to  suit  its  own  policy. 
He  threatened  darkly  he  would,  re¬ 
taliate  in  kind. 

The  feud  arises  out  of  a  15-year 
crusade  of  the  Statesman  group  to 
abandon  the  present  Idaho  system  of 
pardons  and  paroles,  granted  by  the 
three  politically-elected  officers,  gov¬ 
ernor,  attorney  general  and  secretai’y 
of  state,  in  favor  of  a  parole  and  par¬ 
don  board  chosen  strictly  on  the 
merit  system.  Part  of  the  Statesman’s 
recommendations  were  written  into 
the  constitution  in  the  1942  general 
election,  but  the  crucial  amendment 
must  be  resubmitted. 

The  Statesman  criticism  specifically 
has  charged  political  favoritism  in  the 
granting  of  pardons;  undue  leeway  in 
extending  privileges  to  convicts  with 
the  right  credentials,  and  leaning 
toward  political  favoritism  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  prison  personnel. 

In  his  expose  of  the  Statesman  policy 
the  Attorney  General  cited  editorials 
of  the  Statesman  of  1864  and  1866 
urging  that  Indian  tribes  involved  in 
attacks  on  white  settlers  should  be 
completely  extirpated  even  if  it  in¬ 
volved  slaughter  of  squaws  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Margaret  Cobb  Wilshire,  publisher 
of  the  Statesman  papers,  made  the 
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following  statement  to  Eknoa  4 1 
LisHBi:  “One  of  the  few  cruiMkj 
Statesnum  has  ever  made  i  * 
for  the  establishment  of  a  non 
cal  prison  board  who  could 
and  retain  a  competent  waidi^ 
out  regard  to  his  political  _ 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  i_ 
General’s  complaint  that  the 
man  has  constantly  critklaedil 
ministration  of  the  state 


McCormick  His 
FDR's  AP  Co 

Col.  Robert  R.  McConnl^ 

Tribune  editor  and  publidiar,' 
the  indirect  reference  to  the» 
ciated  Press  as  a  “coun^ 

President  Roosevelt  as 
The  President  was  asked  at 
conference  Jan.  18  for  his 
on  the  decision  of  the  lower  com 
restraining  the  AP  from  obaanr|||tjl 
laws  that  permit  members  to  cqm3 
the  competitive  effect  of  an 
tion  for  membership.  RemarfciM  Jk*-  •*’ 
he  did  not  think  he  wanted  to  waT^ 
ment,  the  President  asked:  Doiii 
country  club  still  exist?” 

Col.  McCormick,  upon  retun^ 
Chicago  following  a  meeting  of  i 
directors  at  which  it  was  deeiiU 
appeal  the  lower  court’s  decUoi 


ilLehr! 


appeal  me  lower  court  s  aeaaoi 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  comanaTOpS 
on  the ,  President’s  remark,  ^ 

“It  is  regrettable  that  the 
continues  to  interfere  with  the 
of  justice.” 
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DROPS  WAR  BOND  PLAl 

The  Treasury  Department  ha*  naL  ,.  ,, 
fied  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquiw,  Ihf  ~ 
aifter  taking  his  “baby”  War 
plan  under  advisement,  it  had  deciii^ 
that  the  non-redeemable  featare  ( 
the  plan  was  not  practicabk 
therefore  the  department  did  not 
it  advisable  to  adopt  the  plan. 
Annenberg  recently  proposed  liJ 
bonds  be  issued  in  denominatkai^ 
low  as  $10,  to  cost  the  buyer 
the  bonds  to  be  non-redeemabk  i 
time  of  expiration  (10  yean), 


in  case  of  death.  It  is  not  the 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  publhber 
campaign  further  in  the  matter. 
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OPENS  EASTERN  OFFICE 

The  Chicapo  Sun,  Jan.  24,  opened  i 
eastern  advertising  office  at  2S0  Fii 
Ave.,  New  York,  under  the  direeta 
of  Ralph  H.  Whitaker,  recently  on  4 
sales  staff  of  the  Ladies  Home  Jowm 
and  previous  to  that,  eastern  adni' 
tising  manager  of  Newsweek.  Infi^ 


national  advertising  field  the  S«g2***^ 


represented  exclusively  by  the  Bruj 
ham  Co.,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  will  cm 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country 
cooperation  with  Branham’s  Ntfl 
York  office. 
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If  you  are  planning  »•!••••■ 
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By  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE 


“Horse  sense”  Includes  an  under* 
staiidini;  of  practical  economics.  It 
develops  best  by  lettlnKr  children 
earn  their  spending  money.  Instead 
of  giving  them  an  allowance.  Notice 
the  bargain  that  George  located, 
and  then  the  crises  that  it  produced 
a  few  days  later.  George  acted  like 
a  gentleman  In  this  case,  so  he  won 
a  victory  over  self,  despite  losing  his 
prized  possession. 


In  the  city.  However,  we  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  to  the  farm  the  following 
week,  so  I  thought  this  bicycle  might 
suit  us  there. 

The  boy’s  father  said  we  could  think 
It  over,  but  I  decided  then  and  there, 
and  gave  him  a  check  for  the  $80. 
Then  George  dug  up  the  $15  be  had 
saved  from  carrying  newspapers. 

Our  New  Bicycle 

Mrs.  Crane  decided  she’d  like  to  ride 
it  at  the  farm,  too,  thinking  It  might 
help  her  keep  her  weight  down,  so  I 
told  George  I’d  buy  $5  worth  of  the 
bicycle  for  bis  mother’s  use.  ’That 
meant  he  still  owed  me  $10  on  the 
deal. 

He  was  In  seventh  heaven  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  He  shined  that 
bicycle  till  It  looked  brand  new.  He 
wouldn’t  even  keep  It  In  the  bcMe- 
ment.  We  had  to  have  It  in  the  front 
ball,  propped  up  on  its  standard  beside 
the  bookcase. 

One  afternoon  be  took  it  out  on  the 
front  porch  and  oiled  it  from  stem  to 
stern.  We  were  all  waiting  till  our 
trip  to  the  farm  to  give  It  a  thorough 
test. 

’Then  the  unexpected  happened.  On 
Saturday  night  the  boy’s  father  came 
over,  looking  quite  apologetic,  and 
asked  me  If  he  could  buy  the  bike 
back  again.  He  offered  to  pay  me 
$5  more  than  we  had  paid  him. 


CALIFORNIANS  TALK  SHOP 

r*d  at  Ike  Celifornie  Newspaper  PubllsKers  Association  convention  in  Los  Angeles, 
II  are,  left  to  right:  C.  H.  Penn,  associate  business  manager,  Los  Angeles  Eve- 
Herald  &  Exprass;  J.  B.  T.  Campbell,  managing  editor.  Evening  Herald  &  Ex- 
•  R,  T.  Van  Ettisch,  managing  editor,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  man- 
g  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Clark  F.  Waite,  president.  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers.  (See  story  on  page  8.) 


named  in  news  stories.  Official  unit 
numbers  will  not  pass  censorship,  but 
two  heavy  bomber  outfits  got  around 
this  by  adopting  names  which  could  be 
used.  Thus  readers  at  home  read  of 
the  exploits  of  the  Jolly  Rogers  and 
Kensmen  B-24  units.  The  outfits  can 
be  publicized  as  well  as  the  individuals 
in  it.  Other  units  have  taken  the 
hint  and  adopted  similar  names. 

Now  the  GHQ  press  section  also 
mails  mimeographed  stories  annoimc- 
ing  awards  of  various  air  medals  and 


Lehrbas  Program 
Tops  Personals 
For  Local  Papers 


By  ROBERT  J.  DOYLE 
Mllwxuke*  Journal  Correspondent 

SoKKWHERE  IN  New  Guinea  (de- 
Vygd)_The  wide  open  field  of  “local 
nnd  personal”  items  about  American 

Ime  town  newspapers  is  bemg  tapped 

ii;  _  - 

Lehrbas,  former  Associated  Press  for- 
r-igj  correspondent, 


CASE  B-209:  George,  aged  13  V4,  Is 
our  oldest  child. 

"Come  out  In  front.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  show  you.”  he  eagerly  ex¬ 
claimed  a  few  days  ago. 

So  his  mother  and  I  followed  him 
and  saw  a  beautiful  bicycle,  all 
equipped  with  electric  horn  and  head¬ 
light,  plus  speedometer,  clock,  etc. 

It  wasn’t  new,  although  it  looked 
like  new.  One  of  George’s  school¬ 
mates  had  received  it  from  his  father 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  the  boy 
had  kept  It  in  the  basement  most  of 
that  time. 

’This  boy,  an  only  child,  had  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  rather  have  the 
money  than  the  bicycle,  so  he  had 
told  George  about  It,  and  now  George 
was  trying  to  high  pressure  us  Into 
letting  him  buy  It. 

George’s  Super  Salesmanship 

George  showed  us  every  one  of  Its 
good  points.  In  fact,  he  did  such 
an  excellent  job  and  was  aided  by 
his  brother  Philip  In  the  process,  so 
that  he  almost  sold  the  other  boy  on 
keeping  the  bike.  I 

’The  latter’s  father  was  present  and 
asked  me  if  we  wanted  to  buy  It.  I 
Inquired  as  to  the  price.  He  quoted 
$30.  which  wasn’t  at  all  bad. 

I  told  him  that  George  and  Philip 
had  been  trying  to  persuade  us  for 
months  to  let  them  get  bicycles,  but 
Mrs.  Crane  and  I  didn’t  like  the  idea 


youth’s  Dream  Punctured 

But  I  told  him  If  George  would 
sell  it  back  to  him,  I  was  sure  he 
wouldn’t  want  any  profit  on  the  deal. 
I  told  him  George  was  In  bed  but 
I’d  talk  it  over  with  him  and  next 
day  we’d  get  In  touch  with  him. 

He  said  his  son  had  been  upset  and 
his  wife  had  been  crying  ateut  the 
matter  all  week,  so  It  was  causing  a 
serious  family  dlstturbance. 

’Then  I  broke  the  news  to  George. 
It  was  a  hard  blow  to  take.  PhiUp 
even  admitted  that  he  felt  bad  about 
the  matter,  for  he  had  been  envious 
all  week  and  had  been  trying  to  locate 
an  equal  bargain  for  hlmseu. 

But  George  decided  to  let  his  class¬ 
mate  have  It  back.  Early  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  father  and  son  were  there. 
With  tears  In  their  eyes  because  they 
realized  George’s  disappointment,  they 
paid  him  the  $30.  It  was  a  tough 
break  for  George,  but  be  won  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  self  that  was  worth  far  more 
than  the  bicycle. 

(Always  write  to  Dr.  Crane  In 
rare  of  this  newspaper,  enclosing 
a  long  3c  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
and  a  dime  to  cover  typing  or  print¬ 
ing  costs  when  you  seek  personal 
advice  or  one  of  hLs  psychological 
charts.) 


[Army  soldiers  and  airmen^  for  their  signal  corps  photographs  of  soldiers 

. . . -  r  -  “  “  '  “  to  home  town  papers,  through  Wash- 

lin  a  program  dirwted  by^C^l.  Lloyd  ington.  Pictures  made  by  correspond¬ 
ents  and  signal  corps  photographers 
now  can  be  transmitted  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  radiophoto.  Lehrbas  is  in 
charge  of  these  additional  services 
of  the  GHQ  press  section. 

Lehrbas  dug  up  a  former  reporter 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Pvt. 
Ray  Christenson,  and  gave  him  an  as¬ 
signment  which  is  the  envy  of  other 
newmen  in  service  hankering  to  grind 
out  stories  rather  than  sling  hash  or 
repair  airplane  motors. 

Centort  Listed 

Christenson  works  out  of  GHQ  as  a 


[figj  correspondent,  now  on  Genera 
!  SIscArthur’s  press  staff. 

With  the  exception  of  some  air  out- 
Sts,  few  units  have  had  active  public 


EVERY  CRANE  COLUMN  A  “SCOOP 


in  the  field  of  “human  interest.”  Proof?  The  independent  Scripps-Howard 
survey  at  Columbus,  where  64.1%  of  women  and  60.9%  of  men  followed 
his  column.  His  mail  from  the  Columbus  CITIZEN  last  year  was  5,274 
letters  or  over  7%,  thus  showing  his  “attensity”  value. 

Dr.  Crane  includes  ONE  helpful  child  case  per  week.  But  that  is  all! 
For  he  finds  that  readers  grow  bored  with  the  monotony  of  columns  always 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  day  after  day. 

So  he  employs  the  diversified  or  “5-in-l”  formula,  including  each  week  1 
Child  Problem,  plus  2  on  Love  and  Marriage,  plus  1  on  Business  Psychology, 
plus  1  on  Personality  Development,  plus  1  on  Mental  Hygiene  or  neurotic 
ailments. 

Thus,  he  strikes  the  basic  interests  of  every  reader  before  the  week  is  over. 
With  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.  and  M.D.,  plus  a  happy  wife  and  5  children, 
plus  a  diversified  business  and  professional  background,  he  writes  with 
authority.  Readers  quickly  “sense”  his  scientific  skill  and  “Horse  Sense.” 
Besides,  his  text  Psychology  Applied  has  been  adopted  in  over  300  colleges. 
His  “FAX”  machine  for  measuring  “Horse  Sense”  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  is  versatile! 


md  why  their  imits  are 


in  a  backlog  and  used  as  soon  as  space  TTmAC  T 

is  available,  but  while  a  large  per-  *  iaOtlQ 

centage  is  eventually  published,  Mr.  _  , 

Egan  stated,  a  substantial  amount  is  AdTlQO  Ir  ICtfUTl^Wf* 
lost  completely.  No  record  of  the  total  ^  » 

lost  in  this  manner  is  available,  how-  In  FM  Field 

Though  the  Times  has  co^idered  p^c  Chairman  Assert,  W, 
various  rationmg  plans,  for  the  pres- 

ent  it  plans  to  continue  operation  in  Gives  Opportunity  tor  Sw 

th«  fashion,  having  no  hard  and  f^t  Future;  Asks  High  Stand* 

rules  and  attempting  to  serve  all  ad-  “ 

vertisers  as  fairly  and  fully  as  pos-  A  “beneficent  stalemate,”  provi 
sible,  Mr.  Egan  asserted.  by  wartime  restrictions  on  the  n* 

NV  an  r-riTTOCT?  CTTT  facture  of  radio  equipment,  is  gh 

•  I.  i\Lf  OCti  engineers,  broadcasters  and  mana 

The  Department  of  Publishing  and  turers  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
Printing  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  bottom  of  frequency  modulation 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute  “to  plan  it  in  a  thorough-going 
lias  announced  a  new  short  course  in  orderly  way  for  the  developimtit  i 
Selling  and  Servicing  Newspaper  Ad-  broad  and  efficient  comprrfi^ 
vertising.  Tlie  course  is  being  offered  public  service,”  James  Lawrence 
at  the  request  of  publishers  and  was  chairman,  Federal  Communicat 
planned  in  cooperation  with  a  com-  Commission,  told  some  600  repress 


9,600  Papers 
Order  Fourth 
War  Loon  Ads 
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Don  U.  Bridge  Tells  Carolina 
Publishers  Linage  in  New 
Drive  "Will  Be  Tremendous” 

Declaring  that  despite  newsprint 
shortages  and  other  handicaps,  which 
will  result  in  the  use  of  less  linage 
in  the  Fourth  than  in  the  Third  War 
Loan,  “the  figures  wil  be  tremendous,” 

Don  U.  Bridge,  special  consultant.  War 
Finance  Division,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Caroline^’ 

Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in 
Durham,  N.  C.,  this  week,  adding,  “We 
have  received  orders  for  mats  or 
grooved  plates  of  Fourth  War  Loan 

advertising  from  more  than  9,600  .  _ _  ....  . . .  . 

weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  each  of  Drive,  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Telegram  vrent 
which  sent  to  us  a  new  and  specific  all  out  with  a  page  one  display  which  left 
order  for  tbi«  advertising.”  only  room  enough  for  one  war  story  in  tho 

In  a  recapitulation  of  the  success  of  makeup,  plus  a  few  inches  of  late  news 
the  Third  War  Loan,  Bridge  stated,  flashes.  Major  play  was  given  to  tl 
“During  the  Third  War  Loan  alone,  ap-  ,*  No.  I  air  hero  of  1 

•  a.  1  eiYAAAA  „  Colonel  Cnesley  Gordon  Peterson,  one  of 

pr^inately  500,000  si^^ors  partici-  oungost  colonels  of  the  U.  S.  AAF, 

patedm  the  purchase  of  War  Bond  ad-  comments  formed  an 

vertising  m  newspapers.  >Uthough  eight-column  box  for  the  top  of  the  page, 
sponsors  are  in  many  cases  the  same  Salt  Lake  Tribune  also  started  the  war 
for  each  drive  and  for  the  continuing  bond  drive  publicity  with  a  "bang,"  using 
series,  it  is  probable  that  600,000  to  an  eight-column  photo  montage  at  the 
1,000,000  business  finns  have  bought  top  of  page  one  in  the  Jan.  18  issue. 
War  B(md  advertising  in  newspapers.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  these  figures  Accompanying  the  General  was  his 
made  several  hundreds  of  thousands  wife,  the  former  EUeanor  Pool,  of  Ard- 
of  non-advertisers, 

were  L..-w^ - —  — - -  - 

the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  ’ 
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... — - — - - —  ,  ,  _  ,  .  j  .  ,  ...  ,  nas  aisciosea  inai  ne  is  consiuermg 

— in-auveruacrf,  whom  e,  w  o  receive  ®  ^  recommending  to  the  special  session 

were  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  $1,000  from  the  club,  which  she  ^  legislature  Jan.  Sl^eation  of  a 

over  at  once  to  her  favorite  chanty,  nine-member  state  tourist  commission 

-  ...  u  .  •  p-  which  would  administer  the  state’s 

He  also  told  the  n^spapermen  that  included  Captem  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  advertising  fund  and  attempt 

dollar  value  of  the  War  Bond  adver-  President  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.;  stimulate  a  statewide  approach  to 
tising,  which  in  1943  was  by  a  wide  Glenn  L.  Martin,  heachng  the  company  ^  vacationists  to 

margin  the  largest  newspaper  adver-  of  the  same  name,  and  Juan  T.  Tnppe,  Michigan.  It  is  also  proposed  to  in- 
tising  campaign  in  history,  approxi-  president  of  Pan  American  Airways,  crease  the  state’s  appropriation  for 
mately  equals  the  combined  expendi-  tourist  advertising  from  $105,000  to 

tures  in  papers  of  the  ten  largest  news-  f  UIQS  wpilOllCLl  L/QtGS  $130,000. 

paper  advertisers.  During  the  last  ^  IIJ  T  rtec  '  ■ 

half  of  1943,  Bridge  stated,  this  ad-  netlUCe  riQ  IjObb  TWO  TOIN  AD  BUHEAU 

vertising  was  running  at  an  annual  Optional  publishing  dates  have  made  ^ 

rate  in  excess  of  400,000,000  lines,  and  it  possible  for  the  New  York  Times  to  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Salinas 

at  dollar  value  between  $30,000,000  print  much  advertising  which,  because  (Cal.)  Californian  have  become  mem- 
and  $35  000  000  space  limitations,  would  otherwise  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

Pointing  out'  that  these  “astronom-  be  lost,  according  to  J.  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  American  Newspaper  Publishere  As- 
ical”  figures  have  been  justified.  Times  advertising  manager,  who  told  sociation,  it  is  announced  by  William 
Bridae  “Never  in  history  was  so  Emrcm  &  Publisher,  “Advertisers  have  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau, 
^^wsp^  advS&  pub-  been  most  cooperative  in  giving  Ub-  With  the  addition  of  the  Eagle,  ffie 

lished  to  seU  anything-and  never  in  er^  options.”  TT  v  I 

history  was  so  much  of  anything  Nevertheless,  small,  boxed  notices  eludes  10  New  York  City  daily  news- 

gold.”  appearing  in  the  Times  practically  pap«rs. 

■  every  day  stating  the  number  of  col- 

Poor  Richard  Club  umns,  varying  from  a  few  to  over  a  UNDERWOOD  RECORD 

U  r*  IT  hundred,  of  advertising  left  out  each  Underwood-Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  which 

XlODOrS  Don  r  raUlClm  are  regular  evidence  of  the  effect  began  conversion  from  the  manufac- 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  25 — Commemo-  ^be  newsprint  shortage  is  havi^  on  ture  of  typewriters  to  carbines  in  Sep- 
rating  the  237th  anniversary  of  the  newspaper  advertising.  According  to  tember,  1942,  presented  the  one  mil- 
birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  patron  Egan,  the  day’s  total  is  based  on  lionth  carbine  barrel  produced  at  its 
saint  of  the  printing  arts,  the  famous  fbe  number  of  columns  of  all  types  Hartford  plant  to  Brig.  Gen.  G.  H. 
Poor  Richard  Club’s  39th  annual  ban-  of  advertising  ordered  for  that  ^y  Drewry  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance 
quet  held  last  week  at  the  Belle-  whi^  because  of  lack  of  space,  could  Department  last  week.  The  achieve- 
vue-Stratford  resolved  itself  into  a  ^  printed.  ment  was  called  a  national  rec- 

wftT  rfllly,  with  advertising  chieftains  Advertising  thus  held  out  is  placed  ord. 
and  leading  newspaper  executives  of  , _  _ _ 

Philadelphia  participating  in  “A  Salute  HIT  WLB  MEMBERSHIP  MAINTENANCE"  CLAUSES 
to  Air  Power.  WASHINGTON,  Jan.  27 — Congress  has  been  asked  by  five  of  the  seven 

Recognizing  a  native  son  who  wm  members  of  the  Smith  Committee  investigating  Federal  agencies,  to 
in  toe  Philadelphia  suburbs,  the  enact  a  law  requiring  the  National  War  Labor  Board  to  end  the  prac- 
P^r  RichY<htes  bestowed  then-  Gold  tice  of  compelling  employers  to  accept  “maintenance  of  union  member- 
Medal  of  ^hievement  u^n  ship”  clauses  in  bargaining  contracts.  Pending  before  WLB  is  American 

aS*  A^ol^  hT^^Si-  s"**  clauses  be  given  the  dignity  of  declared 

organization  and  development  of  the  1  ^  rej^ted  as  an  mterference  with  a  fr^  press. 

American  Air  Forces.”  The  presenta-  ®  declaration  agauwt  compulsion  in  this  field 

tion  was  made  by  Peter  L.  Schauble,  ^^1^0115  were  Representatives  Howard  W.  Smith,  Hugh  Peterson, 

president,  and  received  by  General  A.  Hartley,  Jr,  John  Jemungs,  Jr.,  and  Clare  E.  Hoffman.  “Mainte- 

Amold  with  “full  recognition  to  those  of  membership  on  a  compulsory  basis  was  defended  as  a  proper 

2,400,000  men  and  women  who  with  exercise  of^  WLB  power  by  Representatives  Jerry  Voorhis  and  John  J. 
me  make  up  the  greatest  air  force  in  Delaney.  "nie  decision  of  the  Board  to  impose  maintenance  of  union 
the  world.”  modified  closed  shop  as  a*  fixed  policy  was  an  open  invitation  to  all 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  labor  i^ons  not  having  closed-shop  agreements  to  foment  labor  disputes 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  Lee  EUmaker,  and  bring  them  to  the  Board  in  order  to  obtain  that  advantage  by  order 
publisher  of  the  Doily  News,  were  of  the  Board  which  they  could  not  hope  to  obtain  by  voluntary  agreement 
members  of  the  reception  committee,  with  employers,”  the  majority  said. 


JUDGES  NAMED 

Judges  have  been  announced  h 
the  annual  Osman  C.  Hooper  m*' 
paper  show  to  be  conducted  by 
Buckeye  Press  Association  in  conKC 
tion  with  the  convention  of  the  ($• 
Newspaper  Association,  Feb.  3  asdl 
at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel  in  Co¬ 
lumbus.  They  include  Warren  (■ 
Nelson,  Lebanon  Western  Star;  Mulb 
H.  Baldwin,  Medina  Gazette; 
Clark,  Deshler  Flag;  Granville  B»- 
rere,  Hillsboro  News-Herald;  Dik 
Wolf,  Norwood  Enterprise;  Pi* 
George  Starr  Lasher,  Ohio  UniverdU' 
Athens;  Ernest  L.  Henes,  Well«*4k* 
Enterprise;  Mrs.  Avis  W.  Cullen, 
ford  Press;  Harry  R.  O’Brien,  SeW 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Univeidl! 
Orrin  R.  Taylor,  Archbold  Budm 
and  Prof.  Frederick  B.  Marbut,  SiM 
of  Journalism,  Kent  University. 
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lea  Shaw  Has 
Covered  Detroit 
theaters  43  Years 


71.Year-01d  Critic 
Is  Second  on  Paper 
Since  1865 


DinioiT,  Jan.  25— Len  G.  Shaw  lays 
.kim  to  some  sort  of  record  or  other 
Rearing  out  seats  in  nearly  43 
years  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  theater 
for  the  Detroit 
fjte  Press.  Shaw 
j]  (Jean  of  Mich- 
ijjn  critics  with 

many  years  to 

jpoje  and  has 
one  of  the  long- 
jjt  stretches  of 
continuous  serv- 
i(*  in  the  coun- 

Just  having 
narked  his  sev¬ 
enty-first  birth- 

(Jay,  with  appropriate  tributes  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  people  of  the  theater 
and  from  his  newspaper  a^ociates, 
Shaw  is  carrying  on  in  a  job  that 
gyms  to  be  traditionally  of  extra-long 
tenure.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
had  only  two  drama  critics  since  the 


Len  Shaw 


Qvil  War. 

Successor  to  Goodalo 


Shaw’s  predecessor  was  George 
Pomeroy  Goodale,  who  came  to  the 
Free  Press  in  1865  fresh  from  service 
with  the  Federal  forces.  Goodale,  in 
those  early  days  was  pretty  much  the 
whole  staff,  it  seems,  for  he  acted  as 
(dty  editor,  reporter  and  drama  critic 
all  in  one.  Often,  he  told  Shaw,  he 
would  have  to  break  off  in  the  middle 
of  writing  a  review  to  dash  out  and 
(Mver  a  fire. 

Looking  back  over  more  than  a  half 
century,  in  the  newspaper  game, 
Shaw  says  that  he  is  quite  satisfied 
with  his  life’s  work  because  from  the 
start  he  has  done  what  he  wanted  to 
do— be  close  to  th“  theater. 

He  was  first  bitten  by  the  theater 
bug  at  the  age  of  10,  when  he  skipped 
scho(d  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  to  peddle 
billi  for  “Alvin  Joslin,”  starring 
Charles  L.  Davis,  actor  of  the  last 
century  remembered  for  his  passion 
for  diamonds.  Shaw  got  to  see  the 
performance  for  his  effort  and  right 
then  and  there  decided  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  see  enough  of  the 
theater. 


At  15,  he  was  a  printer  in  Adrian. 
From  there  he  went  to  Pittsburgh, 
still  as  a  printer.  He  continued  to 
haunt  the  theaters  and  remembers 
widi  a  laugh  how  he  took  on  the  job 
as  correspondent  for  the  old  New  York 
Dmnwtic  News  because  it  gave  him  a 
card  which  took  him  into  all  the 
shcwi.  As  he  remembers  it,  though 
hi  covered  his  assignment  faithfully, 
hi  didn’t  bother  to  file  many  reviews. 

He  Spanish-American  War  marked 
thi.Wg  turning  jsoint  in  his  life,  for 
b1S96— while  Shaw  was  working  as 
1  printer  at  the  old  Adrian  Times — a 
h«y  editor,  looking  for  someone  to 
hdp  out  on  his  war-depleted  staff, 
peW  %aw  away  from  his  type  and 
'■Bid  him  into  a  reporter. 

Shaw  came  to  Detroit  in  1901  and 
I  few  hours  after  joining  the  staff  was 
■kbing  for  Goodale  by  covering  a 
rtormance  at  the  old  Avenue  The- 
<».  He  had  been  hired  as  a  regular 
"porter  and,  in  keeping  with  the 
kictices  of  the  day,  he  continued  to 
•w  the  municipal  beat  days  and 
ill  theater  at  ni^t. 

I  He  became  Goodale’s  right-hand 
|ki  and,  as  the  dean  of  critics  grew 


older,  his  left-hand  man,  too.  By 
1916  Shaw  was  doing  most  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  routine,  leaving  Goodale 
to  his  reviews  of  the  top  performances. 
Tlien  in  April,  1919,  Edward  D.  Stair, 
then  Free  Press  publisher,  retired  Mr. 
Goodale,  and  Shaw  took  over  as  drama 
critic  on  the  reconunendation  of  his 
former  superior. 

In  those  days,  the  theater  was  at 
its  height,  with  six  legitimate  houses 
operating  in  Detroit. 

The  age-yellowed  scrapbooks  in 
Shaw’s  office  tell  the  story  of  more 
than  four  decades  of  the  theater  in 
Detroit.  He  has  seen  the  glorious 
position  the  theater  once  held  fade  as 
new  generations  put  the  stress  on  new 
forms  of  entertainment.  He  is  def¬ 
initely  decided  that  the  theater  has 
seen  its  busiest  days — days  that  he 
has  recorded  in  his  scrap  books. 

But  looking  back  over  all  the  years, 
Shaw  finds  only  one  regret: 

“I  wish,’’  he  says,  “that  more  short 
plays  had  been  written  so  that  it 
wouldn’t  always  have  been  necessary 
for  me  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  act  to  meet  my  deadline.’’ 

Bill  to  Restrict 
U.  S.  Mailing 

Washington,  Jan.  25 — The  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  has  favorably  reported  a  bill 
(H.  R.  4033)  to  restrict  government 
departmental  mailings.  The  bill  was 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Thomas  Burch  of 
Virginia.  It  is  aimed  at  huge  mailings 
by  agencies,  largely  propaganda,  which 
have  burdened  the  postal  services  and 
cut  deeply  into  available  paper  sup¬ 
plies,  according  to  the  committee. 

Effective  August  1, 1944,  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  no  agency  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  mail  matter  in  excess  of  four 
pounds  without  identification  of  the 
contents  and  prior  approval  of  the 
shipment. 

PROGRAM  ON  YOUTH 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  rising  tide 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Utah  area — scene  of  a  heavy  con¬ 
centration  of  war  and  navy  installa¬ 
tions  and  war  industry — the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  Jan.  15  launched  a  13-week 
series  of  broadcasts  designed  to  co¬ 
ordinate  projects  for  aiding  youths  in 
war-time.  Directed  by  H.  F.  Kretch- 
man.  Telegram  editor,  the  programs 
will  attempt  a  broad  picture  of 
American  youths  in  war-time  and 
show  how  youths  and  social  agencies 
are  meeting  the  challenge  of  increased 
juvenile  delinquency. 


Volunteer  Corps 
Covers  Solomons 
For  the  Army 

Ex-Newsmen  Use  Own  Time 
To  Publicize  Exploits 
Oi  37th  Iniontry  Division 

South  Pacific  —  Volunteer  Army 
correspondents  of  the  37th  Infantry 
Division  Public  Relations  Office  are 
telling  the  world  of  the  exploits  of 
their  Division  in  fighting  in  the  Solo¬ 
mons. 

No  pansies,  these  scribes  carry  a 
rifle,  pistol  or  whatever  they’re  armed 
with  during  the  heat  of  the  fighting 
and  in  the  lull  between  battles  grind 
out  the  copy  for  the  people  back  home. 

Many  of  them  are  former  newspaper 
men  while  others  are  youngsters 
who’ve  always  had  a  yen  to  write  and 
who  get  a  kick  out  of  seeing  their  stuff 
in  print.  But  they’ve  been  up  where 
the  going  is  tough  and  they  have  told 
many  a  hair  raising  yam  and  many  a 
story  of  heroism  under  fire.  They're 
unheralded  and  unsung  and  most  of 
them  do  the  press  work  on  their  own 
precious  little  time. 

Staff  Sgt.  James  G.  Smith,  a  lad 
who’s  been  writing  for  Cleveland 
newspapers  for  some  years,  heads  the 
division  publicity  set  up  and  is  the 
only  one  in  the  entire  organization 
who  is  a  full  time  press  man.  Several 
of  his  stories  of  the  New  Georgia  cam¬ 
paign  made  page  1  in  many  of  the 
country’s  large  dailies. 

Assisting  him  are  a  host  of  combat 
correspondents  who  represent  regi¬ 
ments,  battalions  and  special  company 
units.  TTiey  and  the  papers  for  which 
they  worked  or  to  which  they  con¬ 
tributed  are:  Sgt.  Vernon  Rodgers, 
Akron  Times-Press;  Sgt.  William 
Rosenberg,  Toledo  Times;  P  F  C 
Michael  Harms,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal;  First  Lt.  R^  MacEachen,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  Capt.  Saul 
Greizman,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Cpl. 
Techn  (Charles  Laird,  Coshocton 
(Ohio)  Tribune;  Cpl.  Techn  Frederick 
Becker,  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- 
Journal;  Master  Sgt.  Frank  E.  John¬ 
son,  Gallon  (Ohio)  Inquirer. 

Also  Cpl.  F.  E.  Klein,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Second  Lt.  Charles  R. 
Schoene^  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  First  Lt. 
Robert  P.  McClendon,  Lafayette  (Ala.) 
Sun;  Master  Sgt.  Harold  Woolf,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade;  Staff  Sgt.  Byron  L.  John¬ 
ston,  Blue^ld  (Va.)  Daily  Telegraph; 


Staff  Sgt.  Edgar  W.  Muaser,  Jr., 
Birdsboro  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  First  Lt. 
Joseph  G.  McGinn,  Cumberland  (Md.) 
Evening  Times;  Capt.  William  V. 
Beach,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Also  Staff  Sgt.  William  L.  Frank- 
felter,  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Re- 
corder;  Master  Sgt.  Wells  K.  Reino- 
hehl,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  Sec¬ 
ond  Lt.  Jack.  Gold,  Chicago  Times. 

Also  Cpl.  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
Nassau  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Review-Star; 
First  Lt.  Archibald  M.  Rodgers,  Lima 
(O.)  News;  Cpl.  Frederick  M.  Haas, 
Dayton  Daily  News;  Capt.  Sam  S. 
Boidrick,  Lebanon  (Ky.)  Enterprise; 
Sgt.  Tech.  Fourth  Grade  Steve  W. 
Loska,  free  lance  photographer  from 
Cleveland,  and  Sgt.  Edward  Bernberg, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

■ 

London  Express 
Claims  Record  in 
Daily  Circulation 

Increased  Newsprint  Alloca¬ 
tion  Raises  Soles  oi  Four 
English  National  Papers 

Increased  newsprint  all(x:ation  to 
English  newspapers  has  been  reflected 
in  increased  circulation  figures  for 
four  national  newspapers,  the  World’s 
Press  News,  London,  reports  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  including  a  new  record  for 
the  London  Daily  Express  of  2,806,519 
copies  sold  daily,  claimed  as  the 
world’s  largest  daily  net  sale. 

Other  newspapers  reporting  a  larger 
average  daily  sale  in  October  were 
the  Sunday  Express,  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  the  London  Evening 
Standard. 

The  Sunday  Express  has  reached  a 
new  record  figure  of  1,850,175  copies 
sold  each  Simday,  an  increase  of 
228,423  over  August  figures.  Marking 
an  increase  of  76,292  over  August 
figures,  the  Standard  sold  588,842 
copies  per  day  in  October. 

The  Telegraph,  which  before  the 
cuts  in  newsprint  had  a  peak  circula¬ 
tion  of  913,997,  sold  in  October  701,104 
copies  daily,  an  increase  of  50,000  ap¬ 
proximately  over  August. 

Although  the  newspapers  on  re¬ 
quest  did  not  publicize  the  increase, 
which  was  granted  inrimarily  for  in¬ 
creased  circulation  and  extra  papers 
for  the  armed  forces,  the  additional 
copies  of  the  larger  newspapers  were 
alMorbed  and  demand  remained  un¬ 
satisfied. 

NEW  AD  AG^CY 

With  the  purpose  of  specializing  in 
advertising  and  merchandising  of 
food  products  a  new  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  to  be  called  Pacific 
Coast  Advertising  Co.,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Richard  El  Goebel,  pre¬ 
viously  a  McCann-Elrickson  account 
executive,  in  San  Francisco.  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  staff  are:  Helen  L.  En¬ 
nis,  formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  copy  supervisor;  Bion  Atkinson, 
formerly  with  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
art  director;  and  Lewis  L.  Lacey, 
previously  with  K’TSA,  radio  director. 

NAMED  TO  AD  GROUP 

New  ofiicers  have  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pacific 
Council,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies.  They  include  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Gerber,  Seattle,  chairman, 
succeeding  Dan  B.  Miner;  Terrell  T. 
McCarty  of  the  McCarty  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  vice-chairman,  and  War¬ 
ren  C.  Kraft  of  Elrwin,  Wasey  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Seattle,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Dan  B.  Miner,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Robbins  Milbank  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
San  EYancisco,  continue  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  imexpired  terms. 


"THINGS  AIN'T  WHAT  THEY  USED  TO  BE" 

The  steff  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,  with  more  than  half  of 
the  editorial  department  in  service.  So,  making  the  best  of  it,  the  News-Post  has  hired 
women  as  replacements.  Here  is  Ralph  Sybert,  city  editor,  surrounded  by  what  has 
been  dubbed  the  "Petticoat  Shift."  Left  to  right;  Mrs.  George  Dobbin,  Mrs.  Albert 
Warfield,  Miss  Rosalind  White,  Mrs.  Mildred  K.  Geare,  Miss  Eleanor  Healy,  Miss  Ann 
Dunker,  Miss  Anne  Scarborough,  Miss  Jane  Holehan. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISH  Eb 


Honolulu’s  Howard  Case 
A  Human  Dynamo 


Star-Bulletin's  City  Staff  Chief  a 
Veteran  of  30  Years  Newspapering 
On  the  Islands 


By  HARRY  J.  LAMBETH 


THIRTY-THREE  years  in  Hawaii 
with  cool,  listless  trade  winds  and 
lackadaisical  surf  lapping  white  sand 
beaches  hasn’t  affected  the  pep,  the 
ability  to  recognize  a  gag,  the  hiunor, 
and  all  the  little  things  that  make 
Howard  D.  Case,  49-year-old  city 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
a  human  dynamo  of  energy. 

Case  directs  the  city  staff  of  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
daily  newspapers  printed  in  American 
territory  outside  continental  United 
States.  Its  success  is  partly  due  to 
City  Editor  Case,  who  has  the  knack 
of  keeping  his  reporters  and  desk  men 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  good  hu¬ 
mor.  He  is  constantly  wisecracking, 
telling  funny  stories  or  making  some¬ 
one  laugh  at  one  of  his  exclamations. 

Net  the  "Reorieg"  Type 
One  of  his  favorite  dull  moment 
brighteners  is  to  pick  up  his  tele¬ 
phone  and  sing  the  desired  telephone 
number  to  the  newspaper’s  switch¬ 
board  operator. 

A  glance  at  one  of  Case’s  assign¬ 
ment  sheets  usually  brings  the  first 
chuckle  of  the  morning.  Here  is  a 
sample: 

“Marian:  Cover  the  WCTU  meeting 
today.  Hie,  take  along  yo’  flask.” 

Case  isn’t  the  two-fisted,  roaring, 
tough  Simon  Legree  city  editor  of 
Hollywood,  but  he  can  become  as  ex¬ 
plosive  as  a  Hawaiian  volcano,  and 
woe  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
verbal  eruptions.  But  streaks  of 
“flying  off  the  handle”  don’t  last  long 
with  Howard  Case;  he  has  been  too 
well  blessed  with  the  ability  of  see¬ 
ing  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

Hawaiians  call  Case  a  “kamaaina.” 
A  “kamaaina”  is  one  who  has  lived 
in  the  Islands  for  a  number  of  years. 
Case’s  parents  moved  to  Hawaii  in 
1910  from  Bucoca,  Wash.,  when  he 
was  a  16-year-old  high  school  youth. 

His  start  in  Hawaii  journalism  was 
a  la  Benjamin  Franklin.  After  finish¬ 
ing  high  school  in  1911,  he  became 
an  office  boy  for  the  Evening  Bulletin 
(a  predecessor  to  the  present  Star- 
Bulletin).  Riley  H.  Allen,  who  was 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin 
(he  is  now  editor  'of  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin),  frequently  discovered  unsigned 
news  notes  and  bits  of  verse  on  his 
desk.  He  investigated  and  fo\md 
they  were  being  left  by  Office  Boy 
Howard  Case. 

Started  As  Reporter 
The  paper  needed  a  reporter;  so 
Allen  hir^  Case  and  start^  him  on 
his  formal  newspaper  career,  which 
eventually  made  him  one  of  the 
deans  of  Pacific  journalism. 

For  26  years  Case  has  conducted  a 
daily  humor  column,  “Down  to  Cases 
with  Case."  The  column  is  usually 
comprised  of  a  series  of  puns  on  the 
day’s  news  or  statements  by  two 
mythical  characters  from  the  Case 
jest  factory — The  Girl  in  the  Front 
Office  and  The  Man  with  the  Red 
Mustadie. 

Sample  cases  of  Down  to  Cases 
with  Case: 

“King  Victor  to  the  Invaders: 

‘Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  gray  head. 
But  spare  the  macaroni  factories,’  he 
said.” 

“Nazis  Hold  Italian  Cardinals” — 
Headline,  “nie  Girl  in  the  Front  Office 


says  she’s  willing  to  bet  the  Dodgers 
will  beat  both  these  teams.” 

Case  even  injects  humor  into  his 
office  memos: 

“To  The  Staff:  Accommodation  is 
spelled  like  that — Two  Ms.” 

Case  started  an  uproar  as  well  as  a 
tradition  in  Island  journalism  with  his 
famous  April  Fool  story  in  1935.  He 
concocted  a  special  “hokiun”  yam 
complete  with  bulletins  from  New 
York  and  (^o,  Norway,  which  told  of 
a  Viking  ship  that  was  imcovered  in  a 
sandstone  quarry  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island  by  a  Dr.  Thorkel  Gellis- 
son,  archeologist  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Oslo, 
Norway.  The  “phony”  discovery 
"threatened  to  change  all  the  theories 
of  Hawaii’s  founding.”  A  three-column 
picture  was  faked  from  a  toy  model 
of  a  Viking  ship  built  by  Case  and  his 
young  son.  Bill. 

The  Nippu  Jigi,  a  Japanese-Amer- 
ican,  bi-lingual  daily,  picked  up  the 
articies  from  the  Star-Bulletin,  re- 


Howard  D.  Case 


wrote  it.  and  enthusiastically  put  it  on 
page  one  of  its  first  edition  as  an 
authentic  story. 

In  1925  the  United  States  Navy  held 
war  maneuvers  with  Hawaii  as  the 
object  of  attack.  Case  was  one  of  the 
six  newspaper  men  accredited  by  the 
Navy  as  a  correspondent  with  the 
fleet. 

Scoop  ON  "Attack" 

When  the  task  force  neared  Hawaii, 
its  radios  were  silenced;  thus  no  news 
came  from  the  attacking  force.  Case 
got  aroimd  radio  silence  and  scored 
the  biggest  news  beat  of  the  maneuvers 
by  sending  ashore,  from  the  attacking 
fleet,  the  first  news  of  the  grand  as¬ 
sault. 

He  gave  copies  of  his  story  to  a 
landing  party  and  to  a  naval  officer 
who  from  the  Pennsylvania  in  a 
seaplane.  The  seaplane  and  the  officer 
were  “captured,”  but  the  copy  given  to 
the  landing  party  got  throu^  in  time 
for  publication  in  the  Star-Bulletin 
on  the  day  of  the  big  attack. 

V.  Y.  Dallman,  then  managing  editor 
and  now  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(HI.)  lUinoia  State  Register,  was 
aboard  the  Pennsylvania  with  Case. 
In  a  feature  story  to  his  newspaper, 
Dallman  wrote: 

“Case  is  a  hiuzum  ‘battle-wagon’ 
whose  ‘conning-tower’  connects  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  newspaper  paradise 
•f  ‘scoops.’  He  is  the  type  of  reporter 
who  would  ask  the  Prffice  of  Wales 
for  a  nip  from  his  flask — and  get  by 
with  it” 

But  when  fleet  maneuvers  became 
the  real  thing,  when  the  great  Battle 


of  the  Pacific  was  on,  and  when  Ha¬ 
waii  was  hit  with  everything  the  Japs 
had.  Case  was  ready  for  it. 

On  the  crowded,  history-making 
morning  of  Dec.  7, 1941,  Case  was  busy 
at  the  city  desk  as  six  swarms  of  bees, 
but  imperturbed  and  imdismayed, 
with  the  Japanese  bombs  whistling 
down  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hickam 
Field,  well  within  sight  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  building.  The  Star-Bulletin 
was  roaring  out  extra  after  extra  with 
the  city  editor  efficiently  handling  the 
biggest  story  of  his  life — ^but,  after  all, 
a  story  for  which  he’d  been  preparing 
for  30  years. 

That’s  the  story  of  Howard  D.  Case, 
a  top-notch  reporter  and  a  top-notch 
editor.  A  man  who  has  mastered  the 
technique  of  handling  news  and  men. 


McGovern,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  ^ 


Reporters  Address 
Forum  on  Allies'  Foes 

Difficulties  still  facing  the  United 
Nations  in  the  fight  against  the  Axis 
were  discussed  by  newspaper  and 
radio  correspondents  at  Town  Hall, 
New  York,  this  week  at  a  forum  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting, 
called  a  “Report  on  the  Enemy  Na¬ 
tions,”  were  Henry  J.  Taylor,  Scripps- 
Howard  correspondent  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two-month  tour  of 
neutral  coimtries  and  fighting  fronts 
in  Europe;  Sigrid  Schultz,  former  head 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Berlin  bureau 
and  author  of  “Germany  Will  Try  It 
Again”;  Lieut.-Comm.  William  M. 


Manmng,  of  CHb;  vjuentin 
correspondent  for  Collier's;  and  ju? 
O’Hare  McCormick,  New  York  TVh! 
columnist  and  correspondent  ^ 

Taylor  declared  the  first  hope  fm 
lasting  peace  was  a  clear  enundeiJ 
of  foreign  policy  by  the  U.  sTtJI 
government  must  establi^  in 
minds  of  Europeans,  he  said,  “the  in. 
tegrity  and  wisdom  of  our  fo(^ 
policy.  Unless  this  policy  cankl*, 
clear  note  of  moral  integrity,  | 
lacks  now,  the  impact  of  our  noi 
intentions  is  lost” 

Commander  McGovern  described  tb 
Japanese  as  a  prople  whose  highie 
ambition  is  to  die  for  the 
and  who  believe  that  “no  people  n 
of  divine  origin  except  the  Japenen.' 

Urging  a  cautious  policy  in  de 
future  occupation  of  Germany, 
Schultz  opposed  the  view  that  da 
Allies  must  prevent  civil  disturbs 
there. 

“Why  in  the  world  should  we  rsk 
the  life  of  one  single  soldier  of  da 
United  Nations,”  she  asked,  “to  pre¬ 
vent  civil  war  and  chaos  in  Gennanj? 
If  they  want  it — ^let  them  have  it* 
She  suggested  the  Allies  set  up  a  rii« 
of  steel  aroimd  Germany  and  let  in- 
temal  affairs  take  their  natural  coum. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  m 
chairman  of  the  forum.  The  mectn^ 
was  opened  with  an  address  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pope,  of  the  Times,  president  d 
the  club. 


STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  E.  TREANOR  BEFORE  THE 
BOREN  COMMITTEE.  JAN.  25 


(See  story  on  page  5) 

There  have  been  a  number  of  conflicting  reports  and  rumors  about  the  newi- 
print  situation  in  general  and,  in  particular,  that  the  United  States  Govern' 
ment  is  going  to  purchase  newsprint  and  create  a  stockpile.  Here  are  the  fach 
on  this  matter: 

SUPPLY 

Per  Month  1st  Quarter 
Tons  Tons 

Canada  .  200,000  600,000 

Domestic  .  60,000  180,000 


Newfoundland  .  13,000  39,000 

273,000  819,000 

Elstimated  Requirements  for  Weeklies  and  Non-Newspaper 

Users  including  Government .  88,000 

Available  Tonnage  for  Daily  Newspapers,  First  Quarter  1944  731,000 
CONSUMPTION 

Consumption  Quotas  for  Daily  Newspapers,  First  Quarter 
1944,  After  Overall  Cut  of  23.6%  EffecUve  Jan.  1,  1944  675,947 
Blxtra  Tonnage  Required  for  Leap  Year  Day,  Feb.  29,  1944  5,954 

Estimated  Tonnage  Required  to  Replace  Part  of  31,048  Tons 
Loaned  from  Inventory  by  65  Newspapers  in  November 
and  December,  1943  to  Meet  Requirements  of  Authorized 

Usage  .  20.000 

Estimated  Additional  Tonnage  for  10  Days  Increased  In¬ 
ventory  for  Publishers  in  California,  Arizona,  Nevada  and 

Texas  .  8,500 

Reserve  to  Increase  Inventories  on  Basis  of  “Average  Daily 
Rate  of  Allowable  Consumption  for  First  6  Months  1944” 

Instead  of  the  First  Quarter  (a  low  quarter  in  use) .  9,720 

Estimated  Consumption  . 


Balance  for  Appeals  and  All  Other  Contingencies .  lOJA 

The  figures  stated  above  make  it  clear  that,  after  consumption  and  invar 
tory  commitments  under  the  revised  Order  L-240  are  met  for  the  first 
second  quarters  of  1944,  there  will  remain  only  1.3%  to  take  care  of  appssk 
and  all  other  contingencies.  Should  any  tonnage  remain  it  will  be  credited  *o 
the  newspapers.  Obviously,  there  will  be  no  stockpile,  iwr  is  it  the  intotlk* 
of  the  War  Production  Board  to  take  any  action  seeking  to  create  a  stockpdt 
In  the  amendment  to  Order  L-240  which  became  effective  January  1, 
automatic  adjustments  were  made  for  circulation  increases  in  1942 
1941.  We  are  now  working  on  a  formula  whereby  relief  might  be  given  *® 
papers  in  cities  showing  substantial  population  growth  since  the  beginnkl 
of  1943.  ’This  will  be  the  major  basis  for  appeal  grants  in  1944.  The 
for  appeals  and  other  contingencies  will  be  10,979  tons  in  the  first  and  10,1® 
tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  1944.  Appeal  grants  for  1943  averaged  abod 
50,000  tons  per  quarter.  ^ 

We  can  assure  you  that  appeal  grants  in  1944  will  be  drastically  redi^ 
but  no  one  can  accurately  predict  the  tonnage  needed.  Tolerance  of  a  lit* 
more  than  1%  is  as  small  as  can  safely  be  provided. 


for  JANUARY  2  9,  1944 
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WHAT  OUR 
bfaders  say 


Ifits  Slip-Shod 

Bond  Motericd  Methods 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

1  have  just  read  with  interest  your 
-litorial  in  the  Jan.  15  issue  in  which 
wu  indicate  that  small  newspapers 
ire  being  criticized  for  not  respond¬ 
ing  enthusiastically  enough  to  the 
Treasury  Department’s  offer  of  ad 
copy  for  the  Fourth  War  Loan  Drive. 

I  j^ree  heartily  with  the  opinions  that 
vw  express  in  your  editorial,  and 
Jrish  to  say  further  that  if  it  is  true 
that  the  response  is  not  as  great,  it  is 
very  unlikely  because  of  any  resent¬ 
ment  over  the  Bankhead  bill. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  briefly  of 
our  expierience  on  Fourth  War  Loan 
mats  I  sent  in  our  first  order  card 
for  mats  from  the  weekly  paper  proof 
sheet  on  Dec.  27.  This  card  went  to 
Minneapolis  and  three  days’  time  was 
lost  because  I  neglected  to  check 
whether  we  wanted  12  or  13  em 
plates.  That,  of  oourse,  was  my  error. 
They  sent  out  a  new  order  card  at 
once  and  I  checked  it  and  returned  it 
immediately,  this  time  adding  to  my 
order  a  request  for  daily  newspaper 
mats  because  I  felt  we  were  not  going 
to  have  enough  with  the  weekly  serv¬ 
ice  alone. 

On  Jan.  5  or  6  the  small  plates  ar¬ 
rived,  but  we  had  received  no  large 
mats.  On  Jan.  11  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  State  War  Finance  office 
listing  our  paper  as  one  of  the  papers 
which  had  not  ordered  mats  and 
plates. 

The  War  Loan  advertising  issue  was 
to  start  the  week  of  Jan.  10.  Our  pub¬ 
lishing  day  is  Thursday,  which  was 
the  13th.  On  Jan.  12  we  still  had  no 
large  mats,  but  had  four  of  them  sold 
and  were  forced  to  borrow  from  a 
neighboring  paper  in  order  to  run 
them.  The  morning  of  Jan.  11  I  wired 
the  War  Loan  office  in  Chicago  asking 
if  our  mats  had  been  shipped,  asking 
them  to  wire  me  at  once  if  our  mats 
had  been  shipped.  The  following  day 
1  received  a  telegram  from  them  say¬ 
ing  our  mats  had  been  shipped  the 
previous  day. 

Friday  the  14th  arrived  and  we 
still  received  no  mats,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  start  sell¬ 
ing  for  the  issue  of  the  20th.  I  there¬ 
upon  called  the  State  War  Loan  office 
restating  our  order  for  the  weekly 
service  mats  and  also  for  large  daily 
service  mats  not  duplicated  and  for  the 
fourteen  quarter-page  mats  out  of 
the  daily  service.  The  state  office, 
which  has  been  very  cooperative,  in¬ 
formed  me  they  would  telephone  Chi¬ 
cago  at  once  to  get  these  mats  out. 
Monday  arrived  and  no  mats.  Finally, 
this  morning,  Jan.  18,  we  receiv^ 
five  of  the  larger  mats  out  of  the 
weekly  service — nothing  else. 

May  I  again  say  that  if  small  news¬ 
papers  have  not  responded  enthusi¬ 
astically  enough  on  ordering  War 
I^Mn  material,  I  believe  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  feeling  over  the  Bank- 
head  bill — we  are  not  that  small — ^but 
rather  because  of  utter  disgust  with 
the  slip-shod  manner  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  cooperates  on  its  numerous 
requests. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  Peterson,  Co-Publisher, 

Marshall  (Miim.)  Messenger. 


Clczrificcxtion  of 
Guild  Eligibility 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 


1  want  to  thank  you  for  the  decen 
story  about  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  TcIC' 
Sram-News  incident  on  page  53  of  thi 
Jan.  22  issue  of  EIditor  &  Pctusher. 


Snow  in  the  "Sunny 
South"  finds  thre* 
mombors  of  the  Littio 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazetto 
rovoling  in  it.  L  to  r.: 
Travis  Oliver,  sports 
editor;  William  C. 
Plowdan,  engraver, 
and  Gee  Tae  Max¬ 
well,  cartoonist. 


In  the  comments  attributed  to  me 
there  is  one  point  I  should  like  to 
clarify  to  you.  What  I  intended  to 
stress  in  pointing  out  eligibility  rules 
of  the  guild,  during  the  telephone  call 
to  your  print  shop  Jan.  20,  was  that  no 
question  of  eligibility  of  the  individual 
concerned  had  been  raised  either  by 
him  or  by  the  Lynn  Guild.  It  is  not 
my  province  here,  of  course,  to  rule 
on  anybody’s  eligibility,  as  implied  in 
the  E.  &  P.  story. 

This,  however,  is  a  comparatively 
minor  point  which  does  not  impair 
the  fairness  of  your  story  and  your 
handling  of  it. 

Again,  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbur  H.  Baloinger, 
Editor,  Guild  Reporter. 

m 

Newsprint  Suggestion 
For  Post-War  Era 

To  EIditor  &  Publisher: 

A  great  deal  of  thought  is  being 
given  to  the  post-war  period.  Many 
plans  have  bran  suggested. 

The  men  in  America  who  do  things 
by  studying  the  situation  and  while  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  is  being 
given  to  our  own  problems  here  at 
home,  after  the  war  it  is  evident  that 
the  foreign  problem  will  give  us  most 
concern  and  probably  on  the  outcome 
of  the  European  welfare  will  depend 
the  lasting  peace  for  which  we  are 
all  hoping  and  plarming. 

Undoubtedly  food,  clothing,  ma¬ 
terial,  machines,  etc.,  will  be  sent  in 
goodly  amount  from  America  to 
Europe  as  speedily  as  possible  after 
the  collapse  of  Germany.  Our  leaders 
will  not  only  supply  material  but 
probably  electrical,  mechanical  and 
business  engineers  to,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  stabilize  European  industry. 

Wood  pulp  was,  before  the  war, 
major  industry  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  other  European  coimtries.  Before 
the  war  we  received  a  goodly  amount 
of  foreign  newsprint  and  foreign  pulp. 
A  great  deal  of  European  labor  could 
be  put  to  work  immediately  after  the 
war,  cutting  wood  and  rehabilitating 
pulp  mills.  Ships  from  America  that 
go  over  filled  with  supplies,  could  be 
used  to  bring  back  wood  pulp  and 
hnished  newsprint. 

Unquestionably,  others  have  thought 
of  this  same  plan  but  I  thought  it 
worth  while  bringing  it  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  because  I  believe  it  should  be 
injected  in  the  European  plans  for  the 
quick  rehabilitation  of  European  in¬ 
dustry.  And,  of  course,  supply  of 
foreign  wood  pulp  and  newsprint 
would  more  quickly  bring  back  to 
American  publishers  normal  supply. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  S.  Grable,  Pres., 

The  World  Color  Printing  Co.. 

St.  Louis. 


WLB  Accepts 
Pledge  From 
Typo  Leaders 

Four  of  Five  Soy  They 
Will  Cooperate,  Randolph 
b  In  "Contempt" 

Washington,  Jan.  24 — The  National 
War  Labor  Board  has  accepted  the  as¬ 
surance  of  four  of  the  five  members 
comprising  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union’s  Executive  Council 
that  they  will  not  encourage  strikes 
in  newspaper  plants  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

The  four  included  Claude  M.  Baker, 
president  of  ITU,  but  missing  was 
Baker’s  expected  rival  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  ffiis  year’s  election.  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  secretary-treasurer. 
Baker  seized  upon  that  circumstance 
to  suggest:  “I  have  no  feeling  in  the 
matter.  The  man  is  out  to  destroy  me 
as  well  as  the  Board.  1  don’t  think  he 
can  do  either.  I  will  take  care  of  my¬ 
self  and  I  hope  the  Board  takes  care 
of  itself.’’ 

Won't  Sign  Stotomont 

WLB  has  imder  consideration  the 
suggestion  by  Public  Member  Wayne 
L.  Morse  that  Randolph  be  brought  in 
under  a  subpoena.  None  of  the  union 
officials  was  willing  to  accede  to  the 
suggestion  that  a  signed  statement  be 
made  that  strikes  will  not  be  encour¬ 
aged,  and  they  were  supported  in  that 
position  by  Labor  Member  Louis 
Lopez,  who  said: 

“I  think  as  Americans  they  should 
be  proud  to  be  parties  to  a  no-strike 
pledge.  Yet  I  can’t  sit  idly  by  here  and 
see  officials  of  this  union  haled  in 
here  and  asked  to  sign  something  we 
never  have  asked  any  other  imion  to 
sign  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  it” 

President  Baker  and  other  ITU 
officers  were  called  before  the  Board 
last  week  to  discuss  what  Chairman 
William  H.  Davis  described  as  an 
epidemic  of  strikes  and  work  stop¬ 
pages  in  newspaper  plants  which,  the 
chairman  accused,  can  be  traced  back 
to  Baker’s  advice  to  locals  not  to  make 
use  of  the  appellate  machinery  of 
WLB  in  wage  disputes. 

Baker  had  proposed  in  two  issues  of 
the  ITU  Bulletin  that  printers  seek  to 
gain  wage  increases  by  negotiation 
and  if  that  fails  to  demand  the  full  15 
per  cent  allowable  tmder  the  Little 
Steel  Formula.  Failing  in  that,  he 
recommended  that  they  request  per¬ 
mission  from  the  ITU  Council  to  call 
a  strike. 

Baker  was  adamant  at  last  week’s 
hearing,  challenging  the  Board  at 
several  points.  An  executive  session 
was  held  later  in  the  day,  and  when 
the  open  meeting  resumed  today 


Chairman  Davis  read  the  following 
proposition,  attributed  to  Baker: 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  invite,  or  you  issue 
as  strong  a  directive  as  you  want  to 
all  five  of  these  officers  (referring  to 
the  Council)  to  confer  wiffi  you.  Dean 
Morse,  Dr.  'Taylor,  Dean  Garrison,  and 
any  others  that  you  want  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Board.  If  you  can  secure  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  all  those  men — and  I  will 
say  to  you  that  I  will  be  the  first  to 
say  to  you  that  I  will  sign —  if  you 
hold  the  others  to  their  pledge,  that 
as  long  as  the  WLB  functions  we  will 
withhold  our  discretionary  power  in 
authorizing  a  strike  vote.” 

Randolph  Denies  Authorship 
Council  Members  Baker,  Desper, 
Holland  and  Martin  were  present  to¬ 
day.  Randolph  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  story  in 
the  ITU  Bulletin  and  knew  of  no 
instance  where  the  Coimcil  had  en¬ 
couraged  strikes,  therefore  that  he 
did  not  regard  his  presence  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

Also,  he  said,  “ITU  is  not  affiliated 
with  any  organization  having  authori¬ 
ty  to  make  a  no-strike  pledge  in  its 
behalf.” 

Today  Baker  explained  that  a  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  Council  (three 
members)  can  authorize  a  strike  bal¬ 
lot  He  sent  a  shaft  in  the  direction 
of  his  rival  by  suggesting  it  is  the 
duty  of  any  citizen  to  appear  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  his  government. 

Desper  said  he  would  be  reluctant 
to  sign  any  agreement  abrogating  the 
laws  of  his  union  and  thought  those 
laws  could  be  administered  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  any  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment  He  made  this  pledge:  “I  will 
strive  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  illegal  action  by  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  union  or  any  group.”  Desper 
said  there  had  been  only  three  print¬ 
ers  strikes  since  Pearl  Harbor;  then 
amended  to  admit  there  had  been 
work  stoppages  “that  we  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about.” 

Holland  added  an  assurance  that 
he  would  “cooperate  with  the  agencies 
of  the  government  and  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  government.” 

Martin,  who  represents  the  mailers, 
said  he  had  never  had  occasion  to 
vote  as  a  Council  member  on  a  strike 
petition,  and  he  pleaded:  “I  don’t 
think  1  could  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
mailers  of  the  country,  organized  and 
affiliated  with  the  International  Un¬ 
ion,  to  sign  something  pledging  not 
to  do  something  that  we  haven’t  had 
any  part  in  up  to  date.” 

Subpeaa  Issued 

Baker,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Randolph  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Board  from  Miami,  closed  the 
hearing  with  these  comments: 

“I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
while  other  officers  may  have  been  en¬ 
joying  Miami  and  the  absent  officers 
may  be  too  busy  even  to  reply  to  a 
telegram  from  a  governmental  agency, 
I  was  engaging  in  an  all-night  session 
from  six  in  the  evening  to  5:20  next 
morning,  resuming  at  one  o’clock 
Friday  and  Newark  is  amicably  set¬ 
tled  and  there  is  a  felling  of  good  will 
in  Newark. 

“I  trust  when  it  reaches  the  news¬ 
paper  panel  they  won’t  kick  it  aroimd 
again,  because  it’s  well  within  the 
Little  Steel” 

Accused  of  showing  contempt  for  the 
board,  Randolph  was  plac^  tmder 
subpena  to  attend  a  special  hearing 
EYi^y  at  which  he  was  to  be  qtiizzed 
on  his  attitude  toward  strikes  in  war¬ 
time.  It  was  the  first  time  the  board 
had  made  use  of  its  subpena  power. 
Randolph  was  quoted  in  Indiani^lis 
as  saying  the  summons  was  based  on 
political  motives  within  WLB  and 
ITU. 
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d^tiituary 

WILLIAM  E.  LAWBY,  62,  political 

reporter  for  the  former  New  York 
American  on  which  he  served  for  30 
years,  died  Jan.  19  in  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Irving  Greene,  36,  reporter  on  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World- Herald,  died 
Jan.  21. 

Petb  F.  Kbixey,  73,  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  a  ^>orts  writer  for  50  years, 
died  Jan.  20  at  his  home  in  Milton, 
Maas.  His  son,  Lt  Joseph  B.  Kelley, 
Associated  Press  editor,  now  at  Fort 
Eustace,  Va.,  was  with  him  at  the 
time. 

Carl  Frrdinand  Stoll,  71,  publisher 
of  the  iMwrence  (Ill.)  Count]/  Newt 
for  34  years,  died  Jan.  21. 

Mrs.  Lecta  Rumr,  who  has  served 
with  her  husband,  Ed  Rider,  as  state 
capitol  correspondent  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  for  the  past  seven 
year,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  19. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  staff  for  IS  years. 

Clark  N.  Bootut,  44,  advertising 
representative  and  eo-manager  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  Ideal  Publishing  Co., 
publi^ers  of  movie  magazines,  died 
Jan.  18  of  a  heart  atta^.  He  was 
formeriy  associated  with  the  Fawcett 
Publications,  American  Weekly  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

E.  L.  SANmsoN,  72,  first  automobile 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  serv¬ 
ing  in  that  capacity  early  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  and  later  with  the  late 
Harry  Nimmo,  founder  of  the  old 
Detroit  Saturday  Night,  died  Jan.  18 
after  a  heart  attack  in  his  home  at 
Hotel  TuUer,  Detroit. 

Prc.  Ralph  O.  Kwilus,  25,  former 
sports  writer,  Fostoria  (O.)  Review, 
was  killed  in  action  Dec.  15  in  Italy, 
his  wife  and  parents  have  been  in¬ 
formed. 

Chester  EL  Bryan,  84,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  London  (O.) 
Madison  Press  and  Madison  County 
Democrat,  died  Jan.  11  in  a  Columbus 
hospital  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
first  president  of  the  Buckeye  Press 
Association  and  a  former  president 
of  the  old  Ohio  Editorial  Association. 

Douglas  S.  Houghton,  71,  chess 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
News,  died  at  Pasadena  Jan.  12. 
Houghton  directed  publicity  for  chess 
play  in  the  1932  Olympic  Games  held 
in  Los  Angeles. 

2nd  Lt.  Richard  H.  Clendenin,  21- 
year-old  son  of  Clarence  R.  Clen¬ 
denin,  associate  editor  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  was  fatally 
injured  Jan.  18  when  a  bomber 
crashed  near  Shreveport,  La. 

Edward  H.  Edwards,  84,  a  retired 
linotype  operator  who  resigned  from 
the  composing  room  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  January,  1940,  after  a  con¬ 
tinuous  service  of  43  years,  died  Jan. 
25  following  a  heart  attack.  Born  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Edwards  and 
the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs  were  boys 
there  together  and  remained  life-long 
friends.  They  served  their  printing 
apprenticeships  at  the  same  time, 
worked  as  typesetters  on  the  same 
Knoxville  new^aper,  and  Edwards 
joined  the  Times  composing  room 
shortly  after  Ochs  assumed  control 
of  die  paper  in  1896. 

■ 

MULLIGAN  CITED 

For  distinguished  service  in  behalf 
of  the  War  Savings  Bond  program  as 
associate  state  administrator  in  charge 
of  the  Yonkers  district,  Ralph  R. 
Mulligan,  publishers’  representative  of 
New  York,  was  cited  recently  by  the 
United  States  Treasiuy  Department. 
Campaigns  organized  and  conducted 
by  Mr.  Mulligan  sold  over  $35,000,000 
in  War  Bonds. 


I.  A.  Klein  Dies  at  81; 
Dean  of  Spedol  Reps 

I.  A.  Klein,  81,  who  retired  Aug.  1, 
1943,  after  55  years  in  newspaper 
work,  the  last  34  as  an  outstanding 
advertising  representative,  died  Jam  24 
at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York. 

Often  called  the  dean  of  special  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Mr.  Klein,  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  was  serving  nine  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan — the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
include  the  Grvmd  Rajpids  Press,  Sagi¬ 
naw  News,  Flint  Journal,  KalMmaxoo 
Gazette,  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot,  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle,  Ann  Arbor  News 
and  Bay  City  Times. 

Energetic,  conscientious  and  hard¬ 
working,  Mr.  Klein  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  champions  of  the  daily 
newspaper  as  the  basic  advertising 
medium.  His  working  philosophy  was: 
“Sell  your  own  newspaper;  don’t 
undersell  the  other  paper.” 

Mr.  Klein  was  bom  in  Waterloo 
County,  Ontario,  Canada.  At  an  early 
age  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the 
Georgian  Bay  region,  where  his  father 
established  a  weekly  newspaper.  In 
1888,  he  joined  Toronto’s  Empire, 
staying  on  for  a  time  after  the  paper 
was  absorbed  by  the  Toronto  Mail, 
then  coming  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he 


worked  on  the  New  York  World  and 
the  New  York  Press. 

While  serving  as  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  latter  paper  in  1909, 
he  was  asked  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  the  Detroit  News  to  act  as  their 
special  representative.  He  represented 
the  Detroit  News  from  that  time  until 
he  retired,  bringing  it  at  one  time  to 
top  place  nation^y  in  total  ad 
volume. 

Surviving  Mr.  Klein  are  his  wife, 
Mary  J.,  a  son,  Herbert  H.,  and  two 
brothers,  Judge  Otto  Klein,  of  Toronto, 
and  The^ore  Klein,  of  Clevriand. 

PNPA  AWAI&S  PRIZES* 

Jadi  Shimer,  Beaver  Falls  Senior 
High  School  student,  won  first  place  in 
a  state-wide  "Freedom  of  the  Press” 
editorial  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
department  of  journalism  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  dollege.  Second  place 
went  to  Ray  Bloom,  State  College 
High  School,  while  third  place  was 
claimed  by  Ethel  Hershey,  student  in 
Keith  Junior  High  Sch^l,  Altoona. 
Shimer,  Bloom  and  Miss  Hershey  will 
be  awarded  prizes  of  $50,  $30  and  $20, 
respectively,  at  an  opening  session  of 
the  19th  annual  convention  of  the 
PNPA,  to  be  held  here  Jan.  28-29. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«»h  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  timei— .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  end 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 
I  time  .90  per  line 
2  time^— .10  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times— .70  per  line  per  insertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculate  cost  of  any  dessified  edvar* 
tisamant,  count  five  average  words  to  the 
line.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi* 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advwtlsars  who  key 
their  ads,  Bos  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  It  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver- 
>itert'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  bo  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N,  T, 


Newspaper  Brohers 

CAPABLE  HANDLINQ,  bnying,  selling, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weekfies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Len 
Peighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


W.  H.  OLOVEB  00.,  VEMTUBA,  CALIF. 
Confldential  data  on  newspaper  properties 
west  of  Chicago. 


MEWSPAPEBS  BOnOHT,  sold  and  ap¬ 
praised.  Confldential  handling.  L.  P. 
Likely,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

FOB  $1,600  CASH 

will  sell  to  a  quaiifled  buyer  the  capital 
shares  in  a  Daily  Newspaper  property 
in  existence  since  1678,  the  buyer  to  as¬ 
sume  three  obligations  of  the  company, 
vis.:  Accounts  payable  $5,100,  which 
can  be  handled  with  $1,000  cash,  then 
cleaned  up  over  an  indefinite  period; 
$5,800  equipment  notes  payable  $f20  per 
month;  and  $7,500  notes  to  former  owner 
in  easy  payments  over  several  years  be¬ 
ginning  next  September.  For  the  fore¬ 
going  and  to  provide  working  capital 
fassyer  shonld  have  $6,000  cash.  This  is 
a  coBsmunitr  of  40,000  without  any  Mper 
at  all  except  a  weekly  throwaway.  Write, 
telephone  or  telegraph 

MAY  BMTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


Nawspapar  For  Sola 

(CoM^d) 

it  it  it  it 

OALIFOBNIAI 

EVENING  DAILY!  I 

COUNTY  SEAT  LOCATIONIII 

IF  you  can  finance  a  $200,000  purchase, 
with  half  cash,  this  will  interest  yon. 
For  the  right  msn  this  ends  your  sesrch 
for  the  ideal  newspaper — one  yon  will 
be  proud  to  own  in  a  location  where  yon 
will  enjoy  living. 
it  No  competition 

A'  Exceptional  earnings  and  good  will 
★  Pine  agricultural  comity  seat 
dr  Warm  California  climate 
MUST  ask  you  to  prove  aerious  interest 
and  ability  to  finance  before  location 
and  details  are  disclosed,  in  confidence. 

Write  my  agent 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
Newspaper  Broker 
525  Market  Ht..  San  Francisco 


HEBE  IS  A  BEAL  OPPOBTUNITY  for  a 
live  newspaper  man.  A  weekly,  the  only 
newspaper  in  a  county  seat  city  of  4,000, 
midwest,  in  a  state  where  campaign  and 
legal  advertising  is  really  something. 
Growing  city,  rich  farming  section,  and 
at  .730,000  including  fine  brick  building, 
good  equipment.  As  low  as  $10,000  down 
payment  will  handle. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY, 
Nashville.  Michigan 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  long  established, 
gross  $20,000;  well  equipped  shop,  low 
rent,  fine  local  support.  $18,000,  includ¬ 
ing  equipment  worth  $12,000.  Reason¬ 
able  mortgage  can  remain.  Box  1062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Spaclal  Notice _ 

DEAB  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHEB— Please  ad¬ 
vise  press  agents  and  publicity  men 
there’s  a  paper  shortage,  and  they  should 
reduce  their  output  accordingly.  Thanks. 
L.  M,  Nichols,  Record,  Bristow,  Okis. 


Nawtpapars  Waatad 


MARYLAND,  FENNA.  or  VA.  daily  wanted 
in  .medium-sised  town.  J,  R.  Norris, 
_AttVjPideIit£_Bld£jj__Baltimorej^Md^^ 

SOBiItAMTIAL  DO^  payment  by  fl- 

nancially  responsible,  capable  newspaper 
executive  for  daily  doing  between  $100,- 
000  and  $400,000.  Box  1068,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


THREE  NEW8PAFEB  SCEN  want  to  lease 
nr  buy  large  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Thoroughly  competent  to  handle  any  prop¬ 
osition.  Financially  responsible.  Want 
going  concern  where  fntnre  is  assured. 
Box  1058,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Substantial  weekly 
newspaper  within  radius  of  100  miles  of 
New  York.  Box  1041,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  . 


Mack— leal  llpilpwaH*  Woatad 

DUPLEX  ox  GOSS  NBWaPAPBB  FBB88, 
printing  8  pages.  Stnte  age,  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  best  price.  Box  010,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mnchanical  Eqaipoiwrt 

((Wd) 


WANTED 

Goss  preas,  eingla  width  (twe  pMn 

18%  inch  printing  dismstei^X 
cut-off  or  deck  tor  same.  0{s> 
Uila  and  prices.  Box  104$ 


Pablisher. 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,^  mevi'" 
scrabling  entire  Newspaper  * 

pairs,  maintenance.  Serviee  nsiwJ 
irmFMT  PRINTFBS  M4rUlMsV7*7i 


LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHlNBnT? 

.SA  Rose  St.  Fsn^ 


SS  ha* 

ass4 

$«skaal 

1111"*'"“ 


Halp  WoaHd 

Advartiiing 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT.  Tcm 
four  or  five  years  advertising,  si 
experience,  or  both,  for  public 
department  of  large  organiastiai'sS 
headquarters  in  Nawark,  Sen 
AssUt  in  preparation  of  advsrtisiMS 
direct  mail,  and  related  pnUM?  k 
manent  pocition  with  aisurcd  ftlw^L 
the  right  man.  For  intarviaw,  liw  S 
dotails  about  yourself  inelsd^ 
desired  to  start  and  enelosa  retMiS 
Raplias  confidential.  Box  1071 
PnblUher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  on  nowspopwlSSi 

ited  aa  ono  of  Amorieo’a  baet  tst 

dailies;  mid-Weet  60,000  popnletlm^BoiJ' 
a  war  job  and  opportunity  to  as4Mi3^  irsviog  ^ 
advertising  managar.  Apply  by  hi 

gving  eomplate  dotails  sbMt  yoxndt 
ox  084,  Editor  A  PnMishor,  sadM 
view  will  be  arranged. _ 


ADVERTISING  BCANAGBB  with  ■ 
record  for  linesga  bnilding  eaa 
usual  opportunitT  with 


usual  opportnnitT  with  progtsteiva  ad 
ing  midwest  daily.  Fine  eity  tad  gid 
lent  working  conditions.  Salary,  ng 
sion  and  nnutnal  future.  Must  be  i 
stive  salesman  who  wears  wsB. 
everything  in  yonr  first  latter.  Bm  Ua 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXFERIENOED  NEWSPAPER  DI8R^ 
ADVERTISING 


PREFERABLY  FBOM  M1D-77B$| 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  to  beeoas  l 
dated  with  Port  Wayne,  Indisnt'i  t_ 
growing  morning  Daily  and  Sun  dsyScil 
paper  for  men  who  have  had  tbor^ 
background  and  experience  in  writiaiiil 

vertising  copy  and  selling  amoag  ithi  _ 

and  department  store  advertisers. 
lent  working  conditions  in  an 
indnstry.  Write  at  once  to  Jtmi 
Gazette  Company,  giving  COlfPLETli 
formation  and  ail  facts  on  yonr 
enee. 


GIRL  FOR  AD  SOLICITOR— N.  IffiiaB 
town  of  10.000.  Mostly  elatsifiad,  Mi|~ 
display.  Write  age,  refs.,  qualifica^j 
and  starting  salary.  Box  996,  Edita 
Publisher. 


GOOD  ADVERTISING  STAFF 
POSITION  NOW  OPEN 
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PROGRESSIVE  newspaiier  in  s  {nfii 
deep  South,  non-war  city  of  lOO.OM  k 
stair  position  open.  Excellent  vobi 
conditions  and  living  enviroiKt 
Splendid  opportunity  and  future  f«  wf 
man.  Write  information  to  Ba  R 
PMitor  A  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  NEAR  NEW 

permanent  position  with  opportnsity  ir  I 
advancement  for  salesman  who  czi  pi 
duce.  Write  fully  of  past  ezperimj 
type  of  accounts  handled,  copy  zUitTr 
salary  desired,  etc.  Box  1051,  Edihrij 
Publisher. 


|i  THOU 
EIOED 
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Detroit, 
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ties.  Ti 
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PERMANENT  IMMEDIATE  FOSITI0i  ;-l 
display  salesman  or  woman  on  Ohio  doil) 
If  you  can  SELL  Advertising  send  dOiili 
of  experience,  age.  draft  status.  Box  IfSl 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mil  sa 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITT  for 

with  some  copy  ability  servicing  litlis 
accounts  and  creating  new  ones.  To 
tion  permanent  with  fine  associztiisi 
modern  plant  in  New  York  Stale  dll# 
city  of  50,000.  Good  salary.  Writs  Wl 
regarding  experience,  references,  IS 
draft,  family  and  salary.  Box  1047,  W 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ADV^miNO  SOLIOITqib 

Tennessee  Daily  in  town  of  tbiij* 
thousand.  Must  he  good  dependable  nk 
man.  Position  is  permanent  for  s  a* 
that  can  produce.  Give  full  details^ 
garding  experience  and  salary  '"’•Jj" 
Address  Maury  Daily  Democrat,  Cow 

bui,  Tenn.  _ 
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WANTED  —  PROMOTION 

Man  who  has  had  experience  on  a  a*** 
paper  having  50,000  circulation  or 
Miiat  possess  good  education;  initioi*^ 
ability  to  meet  people  and  make 
before  service  clubs,  ete.  State  y* 
status,  age,  experience,  salary  doa* 
references  in  flrat  letter.  Box  9$l. 

A  Publisher. 


Halp  WaatMl 
CartoMiet 


CARTOONIST,  to  do  local  editorial  »»** 
sports  cartoons  for  evening  dauT  w" 
Now  York  Oity.  Muet  bo  able  te  dey 
likenessea  of  local  poraonazas.  Fu>  ^ 
lob  or  would  coniiacr  part  time 
lived  conveniently  nearby.  Indleetew 
ary  raage  expected  sod  aabmit  saaw^ 
work  which  will  be  returned.  Box  ^ 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Help  Wonted 

Circi^atiaB _ _ _ 

--TfiiSs'oDi’B  for  experienced  City  Die- 
on  larye  metropolitan 
trirt  ,.»nin«  »nd  Sunday.  Good 
tJ^'or  advancement.  Box  982.  Editor 
r^bliaher.  - 

- - expeeienced 

OIEOULAKOW  distwot 
manaoeb 

L  —irrRW  OAUTOENIA  high  claM  newa- 
af^rnoon  and  morning  edi- 
^  hi,  good  opening  for  man  experi- 
521  la  handling  enrrlera  under  Little 
CTkaat  plan,  and  who  can  show  good 
*25X1  reaulU.  Good  aaUry  to  etart 
jSr^rtnnity  lor  advancement. 

flirt  referenee.  baokground  of  expert- 
,fe.  draft  itatua  aalary  previoualy 
f  end  other  information  eaaentlal 
ItTareper  conaideration  of  application. 

Editor  &  Pnbliaher. _ 

tssS^^glvXEY  MAN  experienced  in 
^-iarvwion  of  diatrict  men  and  earner 
STDromotional  work  for  aix  day  evening 
— .uaaer  In  an  aggreaaive  and  grow- 
^TeUv  in  South-West  more  than  300,000 
i-laiion.  Prefer  man  now  employed 
rTiLailar  capacity  on  a  daily  newapaper 
^  1  amaller  city.  Give  full  detaila  aa  to 
Moerience  draft  atatua  and  present  eam- 
^  Permanent  position  with  long  «s- 


rcruiauvaa* 

iallUhed  aggremive  newapap. 
can  qualify.  Box  105 


er  for  a  man 


nt! 


.  PaWiaher. _ 

ESTABUSHED,  large  and 
r  mwing  Florida  daily  ia  looking  for  a 
lu  to  become  city  circulation  manager 
iM  to  reorfnniifttion  in  nn  expnndinc 
omniaation.  Thia  man  is  now  either 
cirtalation  manager  of  a  newapaper  of 
^and  SO  to  50  thousand,  or  a  supervisor 
er  top  flight  diatrict  manager  on  a  larger 
newapaper  where  his  opportunities  are 
United.  He  ia  a  good  executive  and 
tkaroughly  versed  in  the  modem  method 
tl  securing  and  retaining  circulation,  per- 
unable  and  enjoys  working  with  boys, 
nil  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  right 
nan  to  step  into  a  key  position  ia  a  large 
orianiaation  in  a  very  desirable  climate. 
Please  give  full  information,  including 
draft  atatua,  in  flrat  latter  and  enclose  re* 
teat  photo  if  poaaible.  Box  1045,  Editor 

1  Pabliaher, _ _ _ 

^n.int  WANTED;  Fnmiliar  with  Wing 
V^er.  Man  sble  to  make  type  cor¬ 
rections  preferred.  Permanent  position. 
Idaal  small  city  in  Northweat.  State  ez- 

Krirnce.  references,  salary  expected,  etc. 
IX  1044,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 

WAITID  —  CIECDIJITION  SUPEEVIS- 
OSS.  Southeastern  newspapers  have 
opening  for  circulation  men  as  anpervis- 
ors.  Ezeellent  starting  salary  pins  esr 
lUnrtnees  to  experienced  men.  Write  to 
Bex  1088,  ^itor  &  Publisher  giving  past 
nptrience.  draft  status,  and  references. 
WUmD:  MANAOEB  CIRCDLATION 

DBR.,  Middle  West  News  Agency.  State 
iga,  experience,  salary  expected,  and  fam¬ 
ily  dependents.  An  unusual  opportunity 
loteaewho  is  willing  to  work,  haa  organ- 
iihif  ability  and  a  rapacity  for  getting 
tliiaii  done.  Box  1038,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiber. 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial 


4  nOBOUOHLY  •  TRAINED,  EXFEBI- 
EVOED  REPORTER  for  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  society  desk.  Excellent  posi- 
tim  on  high-grade  weekly  group  near 
Dstroit.  Not  a  wartime  job,  but  a  per¬ 
manent  post  with  an  aggressive,  organiza- 
ties.  Tdt  all.  send  photo  if  you  have  one. 
Bex  1084,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 


CUT  EDITOR  needed  Feb.  15th  by  well 
(itablisbed  midwest  daily.  Steady  posi¬ 
tion,  not  war  fill  in.  Prefer  draft  de¬ 
ferred  young  man  with  ability  to  handle 
■ports  new-s  and  some  photography.  The 
“itir  Courier,  Kewanee,  Ill. 


COFTtBADEB — Fast,  accurate  man,  stick¬ 
ler  for  style,  preferably  college  gradu- 
«ie.  Iiy  New  England  daily;  give  back- 
ponnd,  ex]>prieiice,  draft  status.  Box 
IW5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nnUN.  Fast  -growing  Texas  morning 
psper  has  opening  for  copyreader.  Oan 
■ssjierson  of  limited  experience  on  small 
■fly  or  even  on  weekly  if  he  haa  goad 
e^tion  and  training.  Permanent  posi- 
tnu  ind  unexcelled  opportunities  for  ad- 
iBcement.  Enclose  photo,  give  complete 
■Mstion  and  employment  record,  but 
IS  former  employers  will  be  contacted 
vitiont  your  permission.  Box  985,  Edi- 
t*  4  Publisher 


capable  woman  for  outstanding 
metropolitan  area.  Write  Box 
■wT,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  personal 
altrview.  stating  qualifications. 


P^SBPOBTEB  —  Excellent  position 
■•w  open  in  near  future  for  a  thor- 
jtmy  seasoned  man ;  weakly  chain  of  six 
"vspnpers  near  Detroit.  This  is  a  bigh¬ 
ts  job  for  a  high-grade  man.  Present 
[TOr  here  for  10  years,  may  have  to 
*svs  toon  because  of  ill  health.  Want 
"■■•one  interested  in  permanent  position. 
‘■I  all  and  send  a  photo  if  yon  have  one. 
y  1085.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


CED  SEPOBTEB  wanted  for  ex- 
jjnding  weekly  newapaper  in  Los  An- 
rtw.  Interesting  work  witk  chance  for 
■vsseement.  Non-duration  job  open  at 
Salary  $40.  Send  full  particulars. 
Inito.  Westwood  Hills  Press,  Los  An- 
24. 


Hnip  WoRtnd 

Editorial  (Cont’il) 


OOPY  READER,  five  nights,  40  hours  week, 
good  pay,  Peoria,  III.,  Morning  Star. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  AND 
FEATURE  WRITER 

FOB  HOUSE  ORGAN  of  large  in¬ 
dustrial  plant.  Easential  workers 
need  release  statement.  State  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected. 

Box  1058,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OEMSBAI.  OOFT  READER  who  can  substi¬ 
tute  for  wire  editor,  city  of  100,000. 
Waterbnry  Republican,  Waterbnry.  Oonn, 
GOOD  DE8KMAN,  apply  Editor,  Hudson 

Dispatch.  Union  City,  New  Jersey, _ 

BEPOBnB-BDITOB  for  outstanding,  ag¬ 
gressive  weekly  newspaper  in  Oregon’s 
rich  Willamette  valley.  Mnet  be  experi¬ 
enced,  well-qnalifled.  Reel  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Give  full  details  first 
letter.  Telephone  Regiiter,  McMinnville, 

Oregon, _ 

RBPOBnB  who  will  be  able  to  take  over 
as  city  editor  ia  short  time  for  temi- 
weekly  newepapor  ia  town  of  5,500.  Give 
references  fint  lattar.  The  Nevrs-Ohron- 

lele,  Shippeatharg.  Pe. _ 

WANTED;  AE8J8TAVT  EDITOR  for  newe- 
reol.  Must  have  knowledge  basic  film 
technique;  ability  translate  news  breaks 
into  viinal  story.  Do  quick  reaeareb. 
write  commentsiT  with  news  punch. 
Draft  exempt.  Haa  only.  Good  oppor- 
tnnity  for  6ne  capable  of  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Advance  rapidly.  Write 
full  qualifications.  Box  983,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


WANTED  THOROUOHZ.Y  TRAINED  AM¬ 
BITIOUS  MAN  for  copy  desk  work  on 
medium  liie  middle  west  five  day  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Permanent 
position  open  ^th  prospect  of  edvsnee- 
msnt  to  Managing  Editor  if  applicant 
can  qualify.  T%ia  is  not  a  duration  Job 
but  one  of  permanence  offering  nnnenal 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Box  981, 
Editor  A  ^blleher. _ 

WANTED  —  EZFERIENOED  BEPORTER 
for  Sonthesatem  Ohio  daily.  Sports 
writing  job  also  open.  Applicants  must 
be  draft  exempt.  State  age,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  993,  Editor  A 
Publiiher. _ 

WANTED  TWO  THOROUGHLY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  REPORTERS  by  agnessive  South 
Florida  small  city  daily.  Must  be  able 
cover  news  assignment  and  to  write. 
Ability  to  write  occasional  feature  desir¬ 
able.  Prefer  men  who  for  some  reason 
want  to  live  in  Florida.  Yon  are  assured 
a  comfortable  living  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best  and  fastest  growing  small  cit¬ 
ies.  Permanent  and  ezeellent  future  if 
yon  qualify.  Write  giving  qualifications, 
personal  background.  Minimum  salary 
and  enclosed  photo.  Box  1008,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


H*lp  WaRttd 

_ Machaaicai _ 

COMBINATION  PRESSMAN  •  STEREO- 
TYPER  FOREMAN  by  small  afternoon 
daily.  Permanent.  Box  1063,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— N.  Illinois  aft. 
daily.  Best  working  conditions.  Straight 
matter.  Write  giving  reference,  qualifi¬ 
cations.  draft  status,  salary  expected. 
Box  998,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR — Experienced  on 
combination  machine.  Excellent  working 
conditions  in  modern  plant.  40  hour,  5 
day  week,  $48.00.  2  immediate  situa¬ 

tions.  no  subs.  Oommunicate  N.  Fellman. 
riic.ster  Times,  Chester.  Pa. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WAN’TED.  Must 
be  competent.  Progressive  weekly.  Per¬ 
manent  job.  Good  wages.  The  Lyons 
Republican  Co..  52  William  St..  Lyons. 

N.  Y. _  _ 

PRINTER 

EXPERIENCED  on  chambon  rotary  press. 
Some  maintenance  experience  necessary. 
Good  salary,  days  only.  Cert,  avail 
ability  necessary.  Marcalua  Mfg.  Co., 
River  Road.  East  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED — COMBINATION  STEREOTYP- 
ER  AND  PRESSMAN  for  24-page  Hoe 
Press.  Wire  or  phone  Delta  Democrat 
Times.  Greenville,  Miss. 


Help  WanHd 
MachaBical  (Coat’d) 

PRESWAN-SraBEOTY^B  for  l^g~es- 
tablished  Mass,  newspaper.  Hoe  press. 
Permanent  position  with  good  working 
conditions.  State  draft  status,  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  wages  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Box  1065,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FRESSMAN-STEREOTYFEB 
FOR  WEEKLY  PAPER  in  Connecticut  city; 
Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press,  normally  10 
to  16  pages.  40,000  circulation.  Best 
working  conditions.  Give  age,  experience, 
family,  draft  status,  wage,  references. 
Box  1009,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
STtREOTTPER  ASS’T  PRESSICAN— Dur- 
ation  job  that  may  have  permanent  fea¬ 
ture,  Duplex  tubular  and  flat  easting. 
N.  Illinois.  Write  giving  references, 
qualifications,  draft  status,  starting  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  997,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOBKINQ  POREMAM 
FOR  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  Must  run 
linotypes,  flatbed  presses,  makeup  end 
msintain  equipment  with  sid  of  one 
helper.  Salary  $60.00  a  week  to  start. 
Religion  no  barrier.  Write  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  references  to  the  Catholic 

Messenger,  Worcester.  Maas. _ 

WANTBD— MACHINIST,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  15  machine  newapaper  plant  in  city 
of  100.000.  Evening  newspaper  located 
upper  New  York  State.  State  age,  draft 
status,  qualifleations  and  salary  expected 
in  flrat  letter.  Box  1022,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

H»lp  Woafad 

_ PhotogTapher _ 

PHOTOORAPHEB  WANTED  by  group  of 
N.  Y.  Oity  newspapers;  full  time;  own 
equipment;  $40  weekly;  chance  for  much 
more;  secure  future.  Box  1076,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Woatad 

Public  RaUtieM 


ORAND  OPPORTUMIT I  ia  outstanding  in- 
duatry.  Variad  and  intareating  work  with 
chanet  for  traval,  contaeta,  advanoemaat. 
Writing,  re^rtorial,  editing  experience 
daalrabla.  Henaa  magaiina  expertance 
helpful,  ai  flrat  work  will  involve  pnbli- 
cation  writing.  Job  in  Mid-Weat  with 
indnstry  now  in  war  production.  State 
age,  experience,  draft  atatna,  aalary  re- 
qnirementa.  Box  898,  Editor  A  Pnblishsr. 


_ Llfrory  Aycy  Survica _ 

FEATURE  WRITERS  —  Magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Opportunities  in  National  Publica¬ 
tions.  Bertha  Klansner,  Literary  Agency, 
507  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


Situatiem  Woufud 

_ AdvartiaiMt _ 

DISPLAY  SALES  MOB.  now  in  14th  year 
on  large  N.  Y.  City  paper.  Desires  exec¬ 
utive  position  smaller  town.  Box  969, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SOLICITOR,  or  maybe  used  as 
advertising  manager  on  small  daily  (girl). 

Box  1069.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  MAN,  over 
draft  age,  20  years’  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  writing  and  selling,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  paper  in  city  of  50.000 
or  over.  Experienced  on  all  types  of 
retail  accounts.  Industrious  worker,  with 
versatility,  ideas  and  imagination.  Good 
record  of  linage  produced  and  maintained. 
Excellent  references.  Box  966.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantud 

Administrative  __ 

NEWSPAPER~ANir~SYNI)ICAra  trained 
advertising  executive  seeks  connection. 
.\ccomplished  in  display  with  an  uniis- 
nally  big  paper  classified  record.  Writes 
promotion  campaigns  and  understands  the 
public  mind.  A  polished  hard  worker. 
Box  1057,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wontud 

_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAOEB  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  contact  with  publisher, 
knows  boys  and  girls,  family  man  past 
drsft  age.  desires  permanency  reliable. 
Box  1055.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Situations  Wontud 
Circnialiou  (Cool'd) 

DESnat  PBMMANlMf~TONNBOTION~OlI 
SOUTHERN  DALLY.  ’Twenty  years  ex- 
pertenea  in  all  phaaea  of  eireaUtion. 
Box  910,  Ultor  A  rabliaher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAORR:  Age  38.  draft 
exempt;  not  interested  in  Duration  Po¬ 
sition.  18  years  experionee  on  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  Publications.  Full 
knowledge  of  A.B.C.  Speeialiaad  in 
Home  Delivery  Systoms  and  Promotion 
and  Carrier  Problems.  Excellent  Refer¬ 
ences  and  Record.  Box  1026,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CITT  AND  COUNTRY  OIROULATOR,  age 
36,  draft  exempt.  15  years’  ezperienee 
and  an  ezeellent  record  in  all  phasas  of 
eirenlation  in  town  of  85,009,  will  con¬ 
sider  change  aa  Oirenlation  Manager  on 
medium  sized  daily.  Box  988,  Editor  A 
Pnblnhar. 

’THOROUGHLY  TRAINHD  NEW8PAPRR 
CIRCULATION  MAN  daairss  position  as 
Oirenlation  Manager.  College  graduate; 
sixteen  years  auoeessfnl  newspaper  ax- 

Jierianee;  thirty-fivs  years  af  age.  (Rn 
umiah  excellent  character  and  business 
references.  Will  be  available  about  March 
first.  Box  1008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHuotioos  Woirtud 

Edilatlal 


CITT-TELEORAPH  EDITOR  saaks  change 
mild  climate  for  wife's  health.  If  yon 
have  permanent  job.  write  or  night  letter 

with  salary.  Box  328,  Shareu,  Pa. _ 

COLLEOB  GRADUATE  184S,  European  and 
American  history  honor  stndent,  one  year 
government  employment,  present  job  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  reaear^  receatl^  c<un- 
pleted  jonmalim  coarse,  desires  report¬ 
ing  or  copy  editing  on  newspaper,  daily 
or  weekly,  city  or  coontry,  night  or  day 
shift.  Box  1040,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
COLLEGE  JUNIOR,  newspaper  background, 
4F ;  seeking  reportorial  ezperienee. 
Weekly  or  daily.  Box  1072,  l^itor  A 

Publisher, _ 

DEPINlTBXtT  PROVEN  AND  CULTURED 
AMERICAN  •  MINDED  newapaper  man 
sertca  full  charge  editorship  of  daily  in 
city  of  about  40,000.  Presently  holds 
executive  position  in  news  department  of 
leading  national  daily  in  a  world  capital. 
Is  frozen  in  job  bnt  can  obtain  releaae 
to  right  publiaher.  Present  opportunity 
restricted  through  war  furloughs.  Native, 
Christian,  family  man.  veteran  last  war, 
46.  excellent  health.  Box  1052,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

KEEP  ’EM  LAUOHINO 
DAILY  OB  WEEKLY  humorous  and  timely 
column  with  a  proven  reader  appeal.  $2 
per  insertion  to  non-conflicting  papers. 
4  weeks’  free  trial.  Published  samples. 

Bot^973.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN,  telegraph,  city  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Small  or  medium  daily.  Capable 
writer.  Available  March  15.  Salary 
secondary  to  chance  for  advancement. 

Box  989.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  EXPERT,  world- 
traveled  polyglot,  author  of  three  well- 
known  books  on  Europe,  two  years  on 
foreign  desk  of  national  newsmagazine, 
seeks  a  change.  36,  3A.  Box  991,  Edi- 

tor  A  P’lblisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  cmsadtng  spirit.  Thor- 
ongh.  interesting,  accurate  writer.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  educated.  Woman,  28.  Avail¬ 
able  Feb.  15.  Box  894,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER — San  Francisco  Ares  Pre 
ferred.  12  years  general  ezperienee 
Draft  exempt.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
li.sher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Mechanical 

HAVING  FOREMAN  TROUBLES? — Capa 
hie,  draft-exe-tipt  man  wants  change;  pre¬ 
fer  midwest,  southwest;  will  interview; 
r.'feiences.  Fox.  1646  So.  Knoxville. 
Tiil-a.  Oklahoma. _ 

LINOTYPE  -  INTEBTYPE  MACHINIST— 
Al  references.  Herman  Hiatt,  1433 
Tranistan  Ave.,  Bridgeport  5,  Oonn. 


Sitnotioos  Wonted 
Photographer 

EXPERIENOED  PHOTfM^AraEB  A  EN¬ 
GRAVER  needs  job  immediately.  Fast 
efficient.  Salary  secondary.  Go  any¬ 
where — almost.  C.  Hnddleston,  508  Lib- 
erty,  Flint,  Mich. _ 

RAJAH  STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHY— Still 
life,  illnstrstiona,  fashions,  portraits.  For 
advertising  agencies.  Finest  craftsman¬ 
ship.  Reasonable.  505  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  Oity. 


SHnotioM  Wontod 

PnUie  ReUlioM 


EXPEBIEHCRD  BUSINXIS  WOMAN  wants 
rpsearek,  public  relations,  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  or  advertising  agency.  Intelligent; 
common  sense ;  sound  Background.  N.  Y. 
metropolitan  are*.  Box  1066,  Editor  A 
Publiaker. 

PUBUO  RRlsATIOlW  AND  ADYERTIS- 
INO  EXECUTIVE.  Newspaper  export- 
eneo.  Now  employod  bnt  dnshra  change 
with  post  war  future.  Box  916,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


SEEN  .  .  .  READ  .  .  .  USED 

SOMEWHERE  THEBE  IS  AN  EMPLOYER  THAT  IS  SEEKING  YOUR 
SERVICES  AND  WHERE  THERE  IS  A  JOB  TO  BE  DONE. 

WITH  A  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  THAT  INSURES  AN  ADEQUATE 
AUDIENCE.  EMPLOYERS  INSTINCTIVELT  TURN  TO  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  WANT-ADS  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  THEIR  PERSONNEL  FROBI2MS. 

CONCENTRATE  YOUR  EFFORTS  .  .  . 

YOU’LL  SAVE  TIME  BY  TELLINO  YOUR  STORY  ON  THIS  VERT  PAOE 
—SMALL.  BUT  EPTEOTIVE,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  RATE  SCHED¬ 
ULE. 


A 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLIShJfO 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


MANY  are  the  time  we  have  cursed 

silently  against  the  idea  that  came 
into  vogue  about  10  years  ago  that 
writing  for  newspa- 
"ProfestioHol"  pers  was  not  a  pro- 
Agoia  \n  ^^^ional  ^  News¬ 
paper  publishers,  act- 

The  Ceartt  ing  under  smart  legal 
advice  in  the  days 
when  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  was  being  invoked  to  raise  piti¬ 
fully  low  wages,  struck  upon  tlie  idea 
that  reporters  and  copy-readers,  being 
“professional  people,”  were  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  terms  of  that  law;  there¬ 
fore  were  not  entitled  to  its  benefits. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
then  not  at  all  sure  of  where  it  was 
headed,  fought  for  the  money  and 
denied  the  status  toward  which  writ¬ 
ing  people  had  been  working  for  many 
decades.  They  proclaimed  that  news¬ 
paper  workers  were  not  professionals, 
that  they  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  law,  medicine,  the  clergy,  or  the 
engineering  crafts;  that  they  were 
merely  day-to-day  workers,  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  any  creative  abilities  or 
duties.  The  Guild  eventually  fol¬ 
lowed  that  line  of  reasoning  to  its 
logical  end,  and  became  an  out-and- 
out  trade  union,  giving  far  more  at¬ 
tention  to  union  and  CIO  politics  than 
it  did  to  the  training  and  endowments 
by  which  its  editorial  members  earn 
their  breed. 

Hie  latest  repercussion  of  that  lam¬ 
entable  departure  from  truth  arose 
last  week  when  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that 
newspaper  reporters  are  not  profes¬ 
sional  people.  It  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  which  again 
raised  the  contention  that  its  writing 
employes  were  “professional”  and 
therefore  not  covered  by  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — a  legal 
device  which  we’d  like  to  see  banished 
into  some  eternal  limbo. 

The  court  ruled,  in  language  that 
strikes  the  ear  strangely,  that  “it  was 
shown,  and  it  is  perhaps  common 
knowledge  that  few  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  are  graduates  of  specialized 
schools  of  journalism.  Newspaper  re¬ 
porters  have  not  been  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  members  of  the  learned 
professions;  we  know  of  no  state  that 
requires  of  them  an  examination  for 
competence  or  license  to  practice;  and 
there  are  editors  of  long  experience 
and  trained  judgment  who,  agreeing 
that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  likewise  believed  that  the  only 
practical  school  of  journalism  is  the 
newspaper  office.” 

That  is  the  language  of  more  than 
a  quarter  century  ago,  when  schools 
of  journalism  were  frankly  experi¬ 
mental.  It  is  emphatically  not  a  true 
statement  of  newspaper  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  past  10 
years,  with  respect  to  educational 
training.  Up  to  1941,  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  the  number  of  about  32 
which  maintained  the  hipest  profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  standards,  were 
turning  out  about  2,500  graduates  an¬ 
nually.  About  half  of  that  number 
found  employment  on  newspapers. 
The  others  were  absorbed  by  advertis¬ 
ing,  publicity,  or  other  non-newspaper 
employment.  Twenty  years  ago,  a 
degree  from  a  school  of  journalism  was 
of  doubtful  value  in  many  offices.  For 
that  matter,  so  was  any  college  de¬ 
gree.  Today  that  is  not  true,  and  it 
has  not  been  since  1925.  We  shotUd 
say  that  more  than  50%  of  the  men 
and  women  holding  re^KMisible  edi¬ 
torial  places  on  American  newspapers 
in  1944  have  had  the  specialized  school 


training  for  journalism  that  the  court’s 
opinion  denies. 


IT  IS  more  than  hign  time  that  the 

term  “professional”  be  disinfected 
as  it  applies  to  newspaper  occupations. 

It  was  ridiculous  in 

Get  Back  NIRA  days  to  main- 
To  First  ^  man  earn¬ 

ing  $35  a  week  as  a 

Prieciples  reporter  or  desk  man 
was  a  professional. 
It  was  also  humiliating  and  degrading. 
It  was  cruel  to  pervert  a  word  of 
noble  connotations  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  men  and  women  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  line  with  their  talents. 
And  it  was  criminally  stupid  of  the 
Guild  leadership  at  that  time  to  have 
abandoned  their  truly  professional 
status  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  that 
was  theirs  imder  the  law. 

Newspaper  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Australia  have  been  union  mem¬ 
bers  for  many  years.  They  have 
wage  scales  and  contracts  covering 
conditions  of  employment  just  as  the 
Guild  has,  but  not  for  one  minute  have 
they  conceded  that  their  work  is  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  ditch-digger. 
They  are  writing  people,  intensely 
conscious  of  the  special  talents  that 
set  them  apart  from  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  read  what  they  write. 
They  maintain  complete  professional 
dignity  in  their  union  publications 
and  in  their  relations  with  their  em¬ 
ployers,  and  the  latter  respect  them 
for  what  they  are. 

Nothing  less  should  be  satisfactory 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  American  news¬ 
paper  workers,  whether  or  not  they 
have  a  degree  from  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  remain  in  this  country 
a  few  lawyers  and  a  few  doctors  who 
learned  their  professions  at  the  knees 
of  competent  preceptors  and  without 
benefit  of  organized  education.  They 
consider  themselves  as  fully  profes¬ 
sional  as  any  man  who  came  from 
Harvard,  Stanford,  or  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  And  they 
are.  The  great  leaders  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  who  flourished  before  Wal¬ 
ter  Williams  established  the  first  mod¬ 
em  journalism  school  at  Missouri,  or 
Joseph  Pulitzer  established  the  great 
school  at  Columbia,  considered  them¬ 
selves  professional  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  word’s  implications.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  schools  did  not 
create  the  professional  aspect  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  merely  emphasized  a  status 
that  had  been  steadily  growing  for 
many  decades. 

Who  can  look  back  upon  the  ideas 
that  motivated  Joseph  Pulitzer  when 
he  proposed  a  school  of  journalism 
41  years  ago  and  not  recognize  that 
he  envisioned  a  professional  training 
equal  to  that  given  any  group  of  cul- 
ttiral  leaders  and  healers?  Mr.  Pul¬ 
itzer  realized  after  a  life-time  of  in¬ 
tense  application  to  newspaper  work 
that  the  journalist’s  knowledge  must 
touch  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
He  must  know  history  and  geography 
intimately  and  accurately;  he  must 
have  a  deep  acquaintance  with  eco¬ 
nomic  principles;  he  must  have  the 
keenness  and  accuracy  of  mental 
processes  that  are  best  promoted  by 
mathematical  studies;  he  must  have 
the  ability  to  express  thoughts  with 
a  clarity  and  emphasis  that  will  im¬ 
press  them  on  the  dullest  mind. 

Possibly  no  school  of  journalism  has 
yet  realized  to  the  fvill  the  ambitions 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  but  the  target  upon 
which  he  set  his  sight  has  been  the 
goal  for  which  the  leaders  of  journal¬ 


istic  education  have  striven  since  the 
last  war.  At  least  three  great  in¬ 
stitutions  had  made  their  journalism 
course  post-graduate,  on  a  par  with 
the  law  and  medical  curricula,  and 
a  degree  from  one  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  is  an  almost  certain  warrant  of 
prompt  and  gainful  employment  for 
its  holder.  Is  that  professional  status, 
or  is  it  not? 


of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Co- 
tion.  ** 


JOURNALISM  may  not  be  properly 
a  profession,  if  one  is  to  apply  only 
the  tests  cited  by  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in 
Upgrading  its  decision.  No  li- 

Of  Journalism  to 

turn  out  a  news  story 
Is  Vital  or  an  editorial.  No 

state  commission 
passes  upon  the  competency  of  news¬ 
paper  people.  No  such  tests  are  need¬ 
ed.  People  in  the  business  know, 
without  any  legal  definition,  what  is 
implied  by  the  label  “a  good  news¬ 
paperman,”  and  they  don’t  pass  out 
that  designation  liberally.  When  a 
man  is  known  to  his  fellow  workers 
as  a  “good  newspaperman,”  it  means 
that  he  can  convey  ideas  and  impres¬ 
sions  in  a  manner  which  will  interest 
and  inform  millions  who  lack  his  spe¬ 
cial  talents.  It  means  that  he  has 
originality  of  thought,  the  ability  to 
see  and  understand  matters  that  are 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  majority. 
He  can  create  or  reconstruct  situa¬ 
tions  by  the  application  of  his  highly 
develoi^  reasoning  powers.  He  is 
no  mere  artisan,  following  another 
man’s  directions  and  blue  prints.  At 
his  best,  he  is  as  much  the  creator  as 
is  the  painter  or  sculptor. 

Why  cannot  that  concept  be  made 
to  prevail,  rather  than  the  cheap  and 
tawdry  idea  fostered  by  selfish  pub¬ 
lishers  and  stupid  guild  members?  If 
the  latter  is  not  knocked  out,  dis- 
proven  by  performance,  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  as  we  know  it  today  may  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  within  a  gener¬ 
ation,  for  a  group  which  does  not  re¬ 
spect  its  own  t^ents  cannot  expect 
to  have  them  recognized  by  a  world 
busy  with  many  personal  concerns.  A 
group  of  writing  men  which  looks 
upon  itself  as  a  mere  collection  of 
hired  hands  is  not  going  to  be  up  to 
the  demands  that  the  world  after  the 
war  is  going  to  impose  on  every  level 
of  American  life.  There  is  a  big  job 
of  up-grading  to  be  done  here  and 
the  sooner  it  is  tackled  the  better  wiU 
be  the  results  for  our  journalism  and 
our  institutions. 


Nashville  Dailies 
Insure  Employes 


The  amount  of  life  insuraoei 
has  been  made  available  to 
ploye  of  .six  months’  service  or  1  * 
is  based  on  the  empl^', 
Under  the  plan  the  following  ■ 
has  been  set  up  for  the  Ufe  ; 
benefits: 

Unskilled  labor  is  entitled  ^  i 
free  life  insurance;  employn  nA 
under  $20  a  week  are  entitled^ 
life  insurance;  employes  makiwi 
and  less  than  $25  a  week. 
insurance;  employes  making  J* 
less  than  $35,  $2,000  life  in^ 
employes  making  $35  or  more  a  v- 
$3,000  life  insurance;  emplo*^ 
years  of  age  and  over  (skilled  I 
$1,000  insurance.  Department 
etc.,  are  entitled  to  $4,000  in«ii3 

Hospitalization  insurance  h«u 
made  available  for  all  employes al 
amounts  of  $4  a  day  for  31  days,  i 
a  maximum  of  $75  for  operatkan  a 
maximum  of  five  times  the  daily  h 
fit  ($20)  for  extra  hospital  fees. 

In  addition  to  this  surprise  c. 
Christmas  gifts  to  all  employes] 
both  papers  in  the  form  of  checks.] 
equivalent  to  a  $25  War  Bond 


AFA  MEETS  JUNE  4-7 

The  Advertising  Federation 
America  will  hold  its  40th 
meeting  and  second  War  Adv 
Conference  and  Exhibit  at 
Sherman,  Chicago,  June  4  to  l] 
elusive,  according  to  anno 
released  Jan.  20  by  President  Joel 
Dawson.  “It  was  the  almost 
mous  agreement  of  our  Board," 
Mr.  Dawson  in  making  the  i 
ment,  “that  the  high  c^raeta  i 
value  of  our  first  War  Ad 
Conference  in  New  York  Imt . 
justified  a  second  such  meetiigl 
year.  The  war  is  still  on.  Adv 
is  playing  an  increasingly 
part  in  directing  our  civilian  ^ 
efforts  as  the  struggle  becomes  i 
intense.  These  must  be  broufditi 
our  local  communities  with  nunt 
ing  effect.  Besides,  advertising  I 
tremendous  responsibility  just  i 
in  the  post-war  era.  A  portion  of  il 
discussion  at  the  Chicago  meeting^ 
deal  with  advertising’s  job  after  ( 
end  of  hostilities.” 


Group  life  and  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance  with  surgical  benefits  have 
been  extended,  free  of  cost,  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  with  six  months’  service  or 
longer  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Coporation,  production  company  for 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

A  recent  letter  annoimcing  this  new 
insurance  plan  was  distributed  to 
every  employe  under  the  signature  of 
E.  P.  Charlet,  secretary  and  treasurer 


PHILA.  GUILD  ELECTS 

Annual  meeting  of  the  PhiL 
Camden  affiliate  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  resulted  in  the  j 
election  of  Arthur  Riordan,  of  I 
Record,  as  president;  Constance  Mje 
of  the  Inquirer,  as  secretary, 
Roberta  Bailey,  of  the  Inquire.  | 
treasurer.  Gervase  Love,  of  the  I 
ord,  was  elected  controller.  TTiei 
lowing  were  elected  to  the  list  of » 
presidents  representing  the 
newspapers  in  the  Philadelphia  i 
Robert  Hill,  of  the  Evening  Bw' 
William  Gaffney,  of  the 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  Irving 
of  the  Record;  Raymond  GoldnrifeJ 
the  Inquirer;  Marshall  MegiUjff 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  arid 
Cressman,  of  the  Norristom 
Times-Herald. 


BER 


There  is  no  other  complete  newspapa 
formation  service  except  the  one  conducte 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  Frederic  J.  H* 
Write  for  terms. 


The  Champaign-News  Gazette  (18,579)  **] 
renewed  this  service. 


would  cost  60  thousood  doUort 


On#  milUon  morlcs^boufht 


Maybe  you  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  inflation?  At 
least  no  danger  on  the  Allied  side? 

Well,  an  American  airman  in  Moscow  on  an  official 
mission  recently  was  offered  $500.00  in  cash  for  a  $70.00 
American  coat,  and  some  fellow  fliers  sold  their  personal 
shoes  for  $30.00  and  $40.00  a  pair,  to  Russian  civilians.  A 
single  Russian  cigarette  (containing  only  one-third  the 
tobacco  in  our  American  cigarettes)  cost  27  cents. 

The  dangerous  thing  about  inflation  is  that  once  it 
gets  loose  no  power  can  stop  it.  Inflation  is  the  one  bomb 


that  could  reach  your  factory  and  sweep  it  away. 

Inflation  can  ruin  everyone.  It  can  bring  starvation 
and  financial  disaster  to  whole  nations. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  a  pay  envelope  full  of  money 
to  see  the  danger  in  it.  It  is  hard  for  a  woman  with  a  fist 
full  of  dollars  to  see  that  they  may  be  dynamite. 

But  you  can  see  it.  Real  leadership  is  needed  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.  You  can  help  supply  it.  Will  you 
help?  One  way  is  to  put  up  this  poster  where  it  reaches 
your  people. — Koppers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KoppsBii  Company,  Koppebs  Builoino,  PirraBUBOH,  Pa. 


KOPPERS 


copies  o(  your  snti-inflal 


THE  INDUSTRY  THAT  SERVES  AU  INDUSTRY 


IIWTED  IN  V.  «.  A 


.  .  .  an  excerpt  from  a  series  of  articles,  entitled 
Free  Enterprise  vs.  Security,"  by  John  H.  Sorrells, 
Executive  Editor,  that  appeared  in 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


the  super-Jap;  we  have  seen  a  man  in  a 
rubber  boat,  through  faith  in  himself,  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  organized  power  of  ocean 
and  sea.  And  so,  we  have  taken  heart. 

We  must  give  our  kids  most  of  the  credit 
for  this  recapture  of  our  faith  and  courage 
— those  jitterbugging,  rug<utting,  “deca¬ 
dent”  kids,  who  stood  up  to  a  powerful 
and  ruthless  enemy,  and  licked  him  at  his 
own  game.  Some  of  them  had  to  die  in 
order  to  teach  their  fathers  courage  and 
faith,  and  many  more  will  die  before  it  is 
over.  The  torch  was  handed  back  to  us,  not 
forward  to  them. 

But  the  torch  is  lit.  They  kept  it  lit — 
those  who  had  fewer  tangible  assets  in 
democracy  than  their  elders — who  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  preserve  something  which  we,  in 
our  bewilderment  and  fear,  had  almost 
surrendered. 

We  must  take  up  the  burden  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  once  again  stand  erect; 
we  must  plant  our  feet  in  the  hard  road  of 
freedom  and  ignore  the  mirage  of  “security” 
which  lies  both  to  the  Right  and  to  the  Left. 


'^HE  WAR  has  taught  us  many  things.  It 
has  recreated  our  faith  in  the  individual; 
it  has  revitalized  our  fidelity  to  democracy, 


We  stared  with  awe  and  apprehension  at 
the  power  of  the  Nazi  military  machine — 
but  saw  that  machine  wrecked  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasant  who  was  fighting  not  for  the 
state,  but  for  the  homeland,  not  with  his 
faith  in  the  state,  but  with  the  countryman’s 
simple  faith  in  himself. 

We  have  seen  that  the  “invincible”  Nazi 
state  is  not  invincible  at  all,  but  is  a  showy 
facade  for  an  economic  system  which,  when 
the  chips  were  down,  couldn’t  compete 
with  the  inventiveness  and  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 


We  have  comprehended  that  security 
does  not  lie  in  isolation,  but  in  a  willingness 
to  assert  the  power  of  democracy  for  the 
restoration  of  order  and  peace  in  a  world 
made  mad  by  the  drug  of  absolutism. 


We  have  seen  the  American  soldier,  man 
against  man,  destroy  the  super-Nazi  and 


NfW  YOftK  .  .  . 
ClfViiANO  .  .  . 
HTTSMJRON  .  .  . 
%AH  MIANCtSCO 
MPI^NAfOUS.  . 
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